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Preface 


With Luther's Ninety-five Theses the Reformation 
movement, already a long time abuilding, began 
like a spiritual tidal wave to break through the 
medieval ecclesiastical dikes. Wittenberg was the 
city whence the waves rolled over Europe. Zurich 
and Geneva were the other centers, and from them 
Zwingli's and Calvin's influence gripped Europe 
anew or offered a helping hand in the struggle 
waged by the Reformation against the opposing 
forces of both church and state. 

Special spheres of influence emanating from 
Wittenberg and Geneva were gradually develop- 
ing in Europe, but always in a reciprocal manner 
that has led to an increasingly extensive ecumenical 
movement in our century. Virtually all churches 
standing on the foundation of Reformation Chris- 
tianity have come into this movement in spite of 
the different forms of expression the faith received 
in the countries of the various continents. After 


Wittenberg, Luther Museum 


four centuries the pertinence of the Reformation 
was taken seriously even by Vatican Council II o£ 
the Roman Church, so that the unity of the church 
of the Third Article of the Creed, now on a new 
plane, may be not only hoped for but can also be 
perceived and experienced. 

Unity is only possible in spite of diversity if we 
become aware of the forces and forms that have 
grown from the same root of the Reformation. 
The contributions of the several authors, who 
treat the specific Reformation history of Euro- 
pean countries, are to be read as single parts 
of a mosaic. The illustrations are offered as par- 
ticularly vivid historical documents to support 
this view. 

While devoting ourselves to a time long past, we 
nevertheless recognize the abiding relevance of the 
Reformation as an example and even as an en- 
couragement for contemporary Christians. 


OSKAR THULIN 


Introduction 


A history of the European Reformation appearing 
on the 45oth anniversary of the posting of the 
Wittenberg theses cannot be limited to a presen- 
tation of the evangelical spirit and faith, nor can 
it interpret the Reformation in the European 
countries as only an outgrowth of the Wittenberg 
movement. Our sober view of the history of the 
Reformation period prevents this. We know that 
also political, economic, cultural, psychological, 
and other factors played their part in the resolution 
of questions of faith. To this degree that the 
differing parties of the various European countries 
cooperated, the Reformation took a course of its 
own. To illustrate this alongside the presentation 
of facts perhaps not readily available to all is the 
purpose of the contributions in this book. Their 
diversity was therefore caused by the nature of the 
subject itself. That the large number of collabora- 
tors also creates problems is self-evident. It was 
therefore not possible to establish completely uni- 
form standards. At least the style of the depiction, 
though obviously bound to the situation at hand 
but warranted by it, may increase the appeal of the 
book. 

Because of the required brevity of presentation, 
completeness could not be achieved. And only the 
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leading European countries in their present 
dimensions were taken into account. More distant 
areas that would have merited a separate presen- 
tation of their special Reformation history could 
only be included in the story of the countries 
chosen. In the individual contributions stress is 
laid on the presentation of the characteristic fea- 
tures. Much that is found in close proximity to the 
points of emphasis had to be left out — occasionally 
with pain to the authors. In the final analysis a 
book of facts can do no more than incite the reader 
to deal with the subject in greater depth. In view of 
the diversity of the contributions the time limits 
are not altogether uniform. By and large the Refor- 
mation period was equated with the 16th century. 
Occasionally this period had to be extended. 

In spite of all the differences in the Reformation 
history of Europe a surprising amount of interplay 
is apparent both between the non-German coun- 
tries and between them and Germany. Europe 
constituted one entity. The same applies also to 
Christendom as a whole. Although Catholics, 
Lutherans, Calvinists, and other Christian groups 
were at that time in battle formation, it is through 
a discussion of the issues that they ultimately were 
led to clarity and illumination. 
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Three German cities could with some justification 
claim the title of fountainhead and birthplace of 
the German Reformation — Erfurt, Eisenach, and 
Wittenberg. Luther pursued his studies in Erfurt 
and there became a theologian. Repeated efforts 
have been made to express Luther’s significance 
by means of a formula. People have frequently 
placed at the head of the list his services to the 
German nation, to the unification of the German 
people, especially his important contributions 
toward the development of a German literary 
language. In the days of the Enlightenment his 
importance in the conquest of medieval super- 
stition and narrow-mindedness and in the libera- 
tion from the chains of spiritual guardianship was 
rated as Luther's real contribution. 

There is certainly some truth in all of these 
suggestions, but they do not touch the vital point. 
For Luther the decisive issue first and last had 
to do with God. For him the question about God 
was immeasurably more important than all other 
questions. That man lives before the eyes of God, 
that he has to live in the expectation of hearing 
God the Judge speak to him, that a vital considera- 
tion for him has to do with being justified before 
God the Judge — these were the basic truths for 
Luther. The real question of life was how he 
might find a gracious God, whether by means of 
a pious and duty-conscious life, by means of his 
own merit and accomplishment, or only by means 
of a verdict of grace on the part of God, one that 
would of course lay on him the obligation of 


gratitude. АП the questions about sin and grace 
that were to Luther so unbounded in importance 
had their origin in medieval theology, and at 
Erfurt they became for him questions of decision. 
The solutions furnished by medieval theology, an 
inheritance from Aristotelian philosophy it still 
dragged along, speaking of "habitual grace" 
bestowed by the sacrament, challenged Luther to 
come forward with the strongest opposition. The 
basic question of modern Luther research is to 
what extent Luther was captive to medieval the- 
ology and how and to what extent he overcame 
it and pointed to new pathways. Unfortunately 
Luther's inner struggles, usually referred to as the 
monastery experiences, cannot be dated precisely. 
It is fairly certain that they began already in Erfurt. 
For Luther's inner development Erfurt was with- 
out doubt of the greatest importance. 

Luther spent some of his schooltime in Eisenach, 
but this certainly does not give the city a right to 
a preeminent claim on him. But the great scope 
of his influence Luther achieved through his 
translation of the New Testament, which he com- 
pleted there in two and a half months upon being 
withdrawn from public life through the inter- 
vention of Frederick the Wise after the proceed- 
ings at the Diet of Worms (April 152 1). Without the 
German New Testament (first printed in Septem- 
ber 1522 and called “September Testament", later 
enlarged to include the whole Bible in German 
(1534, with an important revision in 1546), a 
German Reformation would never have materi- 
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alized. ТҺе Reformation was uniquely a Bible 
movement, and it does therefore make good sense 
to associate it with Eisenach, the place where the 
great stroke of good fortune took place that the 
Holy Scriptures were translated into a language 
the “common man” understood and subsequently 
used. 

But in spite of the important roles of Erfurt and 
Eisenach, Wittenberg eclipses all other Luther 
places, especially those we pass through like mere 
way stations as we retrace the path of Luther's life, 
which curiously leads from Eisleben back to Eis- 
leben. The Luther family comes from the southern 
section of the Thuringian Forest, from Мога, 
about r2 miles from Eisenach. Hans Luther, 
Martin's father, was the oldest son, but not the 
heir, of a farmer. Since the youngest son inherited 
the farm, the older sons turned elsewhere to find 
a living. А possible opportunity was offered in 
mining, a business that began to flourish toward 
the end of the Middle Ages. Hans Luther and his 
wife Margarete (nee Lindemann) did not settle 
in Eisleben, where Martin was Бога Nov. то, 
1483, and on the following day baptized and 
named after the saint of the day, but they moved 
to nearby Mansfeld. Beginning as an ordinary 
miner there, Hans Luther worked his way up to 
managing a small business of his own. As Viertel- 
meister, in modern circumstances “ward coun- 
сПог,” he belonged to the small-town aristocracy, 
though perhaps not to its upper class. Traces 
of the peasant way of life were still observable 
also in Martin Luther, and yet he was more the 
city and burgher type. Characteristic of the self- 
consciousness of the social class to which Father 
Luther now belonged was the desire to give his 
sons an education and thus make social advance 
possible for them. Accordingly after attendance 
in the city school of Mansfeld, young Luther was 
sent to the Latin School of Magdeburg, where he 
remained only one year, and then to Eisenach to 
attend the school of St. George's Church. He was 
already 18 when he moved on to the University 
of Erfurt in 1501. 

It was not at all the father's intention that Luther 
should study theology there. It would have been 
impossible to begin with theology in any case. No 
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matter what a person's later choice of studies might 
be, everyone first took basic courses in the so- 
called arts school, the seven liberal arts divided 
between /rivium (grammar, logic, and rhetoric) 
and quadrivium (arithmetic, geometry, music, and 
astronomy). At the conclusion of these studies the 
bachelor's and master's degrees were granted in 
that order. The master's degree qualified a person 
for teaching in the arts school while he pursued 
advanced studies in a graduate division. After 
graduation from the arts school Luther no doubt 
matriculated in law because of his father's wish 
to see Martin become an honored member of a 
city administration or perhaps even a privy coun- 
cilor at the court of royalty. Luther never got 
beyond the barest beginnings of this program. 
The big turning point in Luther's life came with 
his sudden entry into a mendicant monastery at 
Erfurt, the so-called Black Cloister of the Hermits 
of Augustine, who wore a black cowl. This 
monastery at Erfurt belonged to the strict (“ОБ- 
servantine") branch of the order headed in Ger- 
many by Johannes von Staupitz. This branch was 
strict both in its punctilious obedien e to the rule 
of the order and in the scholarly work it produced. 
The incident that moved Luther to enter the 
monastery July 17, 1505, is well known. In a heavy 
thunderstorm near the village of Stotternheim he 
made a vow to St. Anna, the special saint of 
miners, that he would enter a cloister. What could 
have been the reason for this resolve? Certainly 
not utilitarian considerations such as prospects of 
comfortable facilities for study. Was it fear of 
death prompted by the decease of acquaintances 
or by a close call of his own? It seems likely that 
the fear that God's wrath might at any moment 
strike him was already growing within him. 
Luther's monastery experiences referred to above 
began very soon or were already in progress. In 
1507 Luther was ordained to the priesthood. This 
presupposed only certain pretheological studies; 
the real theological program was not due until 
now. А distinct branch of scholastic theology, 
nominalism, or Occamism, was at this time domi- 
nant at Erfurt, especially in the arts faculty. As a 
budding Occamist Luther had learned to know 
the terrifying majesty of God, and this had perhaps 
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helped to give rise to his struggles. That it should 
be relatively easy to attain to the grace of the 
almighty, sovereign, and majestic God of the 
Occamists seemed less clear to Luther the longer 
he thought about it. His own terrifying experiences 
he later described in the words: “Му fears in- 
creased till sheer despair. Left naught but death 
to be my share; The pangs of hell I suffered." 

It was the study of the Holy Scriptures, particularly 
the epistles of the apostle Paul, and also the study 
of the works of the church father Augustine that 
finally rescued him from distress. 

In 1508 Luther was sent to Wittenberg to assume 
a temporary professorship in the university found- 
ed there as recently as 1502 by Elector Frederick 
the Wise. After his return to Erfurt he made a 
journey to Rome in the interest of his order. His 
subsequent statements about his experiences in 
Rome reveal on the one hand how diligently he 
strove as a pious Catholic to avail himself of every 
“source of grace" available there and on the other 
hand that in Rome the abuses of the papal church 
were plain to see. To be sure, the full implications 
of many things he saw there dawned on him only 
later. The conflict in Luther's order, which was 
the reason for his dispatch to Rome as the asso- 
ciate of the real representative could not be resolv- 
ed even by this personal visit to the supreme prior 
of the order. To free Luther from a difficult 
situation, his superior Staupitz transferred him 
permanently to Wittenberg and assigned to him 
his own professorship and lectures on the Bible. 
To qualify for this professorship, Luther took 
the doctor of theology degree in 1512, and from 
this year on he remained in Wittenberg. He also 
brought his career to a close there, though he did 
not die in Wittenberg. 

But we must not suppose that Luther was never 
away from Wittenberg. In 1518 we find him at the 
Diet of Augsburg, where he had to defend himself 
before the Roman Cardinal Cajetan for his theses 
against indulgences. He could not participate per- 
sonally in the Diet of Augsburg (1530) but had to 
observe the difficult negotiations between the 
emperor and the Protestants from a distance at 
Coburg. In 1557, when the Protestant princes and 
cities deliberated whether to take part in the 
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council to be held in Mantua, he went along to 
Schmalkalden, which already belonged to Hesse, 
and became dangerously ill. But this was only a 
short excursion into friendly territory. The con- 
trovetsy about indulgences, which began in 1517, 
led to excommunication in 1520-21, and even- 
tually at Worms (1521), where he was taken under 
imperial escort, resulted in the imperial ban, 
under which Luther remained to the day of 
his death, had the effect of keeping Luther con- 
fined to Wittenberg in a manner quite unusual for 
that time. Practically all his works were written 
in Wittenberg, and only there did he give academic 
lectures. In Wittenberg he married the former nun 
Katharina von Bora and reared his family. Thus 
the German Reformation is in the final analysis a 
Wittenberg Reformation. The designation Witten- 
berg Reformation is as legitimate as the designa- 
tion Lutheran Reformation, even though what 
happened in Wittenberg applied to all of Ger- 
many and far beyond its boundaries. The German 
Reformation is not exclusively Luther's work. Yet 
the ban on Luther and his tremendous lifelong in- 
fluence emanating from Wittenberg created for 
the German Reformation a geographical center: 
Wittenberg. 

Luther research of the 2oth century has singled 
out in most emphatic fashion Luther's first five 
yeats in Wittenberg, the years of the so-called early 
lectures on Psalms, Romans, Hebrews, Galatians, 
and Psalms again. During these early lectures, 
whose witness was discovered really only in 
the last hundred years, Luther, it is said, be- 
came the Reformer. The theological discovery 
— the developing doctrine of the justification of 
man by the free grace of God - represents the real 
Reformation, we are told. Luther's clash with the 
Roman Church, unleashed by the theses against 
indulgences (1517), and his attack on the papacy 
are of secondary importance. Closely connected 
with this understanding of the Reformation is the 
perennially unchallenged conviction that the 
breakthrough to the new understanding of the 
Gospel, the so-called “tower experience," did not 
take place only when Luther lectured on the Psalms 
the second time, that is, in 1518 or r519. But so 
Luther himself maintained in a short biographical 
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note prefaced to the first volume (1545) of the 
collection of his Latin works. The contention was 
that these Psalm lectures were being mistaken for 
the first lectures on the Psalms, and that already 
in 1513 or 1514 Luther had actually made the 
great discovery that the righteousness of God, of 
which Paul speaks so often, is not a righteousness 
that man must earn for himself by a zealous 
keeping of the Law but a righteousness that has 
been given to him, a iustitia passiva, a gift of the 
free grace of God. 

Less than a decade has passed since a change took 
place in the thinking about these matters. Luther's 
breakthrough — according to the opinion of some 
influential Luther scholars, though their number 
is not overwhelming — really did occur as late as 
1518 or r519, that is, in the time of the second 
series of lectures on the Psalms. This is by no 
means only a question of date, a matter of interest 
for learned Luther scholars but otherwise imma- 
terial. If Luther became a Protestant Christian 
only after the posting of the Ninety-five Theses, 
perhaps a year and a half later or even later than 
that, then the Luther of the early lectures and of 
the battle against indulgences was not yet Luther 
the Reformer, but either a pre-Reformation Luther, 
in other words, a Luther on the road to the Refor- 
mation, or even a Luther who was still Catholic. 
Not even in the controversy concerning indul- 
gences did the Reformation take place, even 
though that introduced it. With uncanny consis- 
tency the careful critic of the dogma concerning 
indulgences — for as such did Luther make his 
appearance in the Ninety-five Theses — became 
the warrior against the papacy. Yet only this break 
with Rome in the last analysis represents the actual 
European turning point, the real Reformation. 
An almost curious controversy has been raging 
for several years about the posting of the Ninety- 
five Theses. There is no quarrel about the theses 
concerning indulgences themselves. It is firmly 
established that Luther conceived them at the 
latest in the fall of 1517 and that at the end of 
May 1518 he sent them most formally, together 
with a scholarly commentary, to the Holy Father, 
Pope Leo X, a Renaissance pope enthusiastically 
devoted to daily diversion. It would not be quite 


correct, however, to say that forgiveness of 
sins could be gained by indulgences bought with 
a sum of money. The church distinguished be- 
tween eternal and temporal punishments. Eternal 
punishment strikes a man as soon as he has 
committed a mortal sin, and from this he can 
escape only through forgiveness of the guilt. But 
forgiveness cannot be obtained for money, only 
upon contrite penitence in the confessional. Tem- 
poral punishments, which God or the church 
imposes on the sinner additionally, must in any 
case be expiated. The question was whether such 
expiation could be compensated for with money 
and ofwhat a person could rid himself by means 
of money, specifically, whether only of the ре- 
nalties of the church or also of the punishments 
of purgatory, which are in the last analysis num- 
bered among the temporal punishments because 
a time limit applied to them. At the announcement 
and sale of indulgences, promoted amid pompous 
solemnities — regular diplomas of indulgence were 
sold - such fine distinctions were not always made, 
for in any case only few people understood them. 

But indulgences became a real scandal when in 
1508 and again in 1514 their sale for the benefit of 
the reconstruction of St. Peter's Church in Rome 
was announced. In part, however, the sale bene- 
fited Archbishop Albrecht of Mainz and Magde- 
burg, who had to pay a huge sum of money for 
his multiple offices. The banking firm of the 
Fuggers had made theloan,and now the representa- 
tives of this firm moved up and down the land 
along with the indulgence salesmen, accompany- 
ing also the Dominican monk Johann Tetzel of 
Pirna, whose appearance in Jüterbog and whose 
disgraceful statements prompted Luther's attack. 
For the beneficiary of such a sale - in this case the 
Hohenzollern cardinal and double archbishop - 
these indulgences could become such a tremendous 
business venture that neighboring princes would 
not even admit the indulgence salesmen to their 
territory. In the pulpit and in his famous Ninety- 
five Theses Luther dealt with the theology of 
indulgences. The stupendous response that greeted 
him was due to the circumstance that indulgences 
were not only a theological matter but also an 
economic and political one and in the final analysis 
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even a matter that had to do with German honor. 
After all, a part of the income, and according to the 
announcement all of it, left the country to go to 
Rome. 

The curious controversy, which at the moment has 
not yet come to a conclusion, asks whether Luther 
published his Ninety-five Theses on Oct. 31, 1517, 
or perhaps not until Nov. І, 1517, and even 
whether the story about the posting of the theses 
on the door of the Castle Church in Wittenberg 
is not a legend. The contest is not very productive 
because — and this can be proved - the theses con- 
cerning indulgences became famous in less than 
a week. About Nov. 3 Luther wrote to Spalatin 
that many people were imagining that he had 
published the theses at the order of the elector of 
Saxony or for his benefit. By what other method 
than the posting could their imagination have been 
stirred? The interesting problems have a way of 
hiding the statements in the foreground and 
disclosing themselves only in connection with the 
other controversy about the beginnings of Luther's 
reformatory thinking. If the reformatory break- 
through did not occur until about one and a half 
years after the publication of the Ninety-five 
Theses, the theology Luther championed in the 
controversy about the theses was still the theology 
of the Middle Ages. Actually the theology with 
which Luther excited the church of his time beyond 
all bounds was a product of the theology of the 
monks of the late Middle Ages, who harked back 
to certain statements of St. Augustine. Today we 
call it the theology of humility: before God man 
is a cipher, and his best works are mortal sins, for 
they are always poisoned with pride and self- 
reliance. The reason for Luther's being condemned 
and excommunicated from the Catholic Church 
was not his "theology of the Word of God,” as 
people today like to call Luther's later theology, 
but his alleged late-medieval theology of humility- 
provided we do not for once take the extratheologi- 
cal factors into consideration (the prestige of the 
papacy, economic motives), which did of course 
weigh heavily. 

The cautious criticism in individual statements of 
the Ninety-five Theses developed into an attack 
on the papacy by Luther that went beyond any 
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Title page of a pamphlet by Johannes Eberlin von Günz- 


burg, 1522, showing marriages of bishops, monks, and 
nuns (Photo — Wittenberg, Luther Museum) 
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Title page of “А Sermon on Usury," one of sev- 
eral essays by Luther on the problem of interest 
in the rising monetary system. Printed by 
Johann Grünenberg, Wittenberg, 1519 (Witten- 


berg, Luther Museum) 


criticism of the pope the Middle Ages had seen. 
The reason for the intensification of the struggle 
was of course that Luther was put on trial by 
stages, in June 1518 for spreading new doctrines, 
in August 1518 with the charge stretched to noto- 
rious heresy. Because of the threatening, and then 
actual death (Jan. 12, 1519) of Emperor Maxi- 
milian, the trial dragged on for more than two 
years. Because of the trial, Luther became famous, 
and his writings of that period, which were any- 
thing but militant, were being reprinted in cultured 
cities like Nuremberg, Augsburg, Strasbourg, 
Basel, and Leipzig. The long wait for the excom- 
munication, which Luther intended to defy, 
obliged him to develop a new understanding of 
the church. The true church is something alto- 
gether different, something not so immediately 
visible as the church that could rid itself of its 
opponents by means of excommunications that 
could possibly be unjust. The year 1520 pro- 
duced several important polemics by Luther: the 
attack on Roman mismanagement in the essay “То 
the Christian Nobility of the German Nation”; 
the break with the Roman doctrine on the sacra- 
ments in the essay “The Babylonian Captivity of 
the Church”; and the description of Christian life 
as a life of freedom and yet at the same time one 
of brotherly service to other people in the treatise 
“The Freedom of a Christian Man" and in the 
"Sermon Concerning Good Works.” 

When the bull Exsurge Domine, which threatened 
excommunication, was finally released June 15, 
1520, a bull that compared Luther to a “wild 
boar that uproots the Lord’s vineyard,” it elicited 
a series of polemical writings and led to the famous 
burning of a copy of the bull and of the Canon 
Law at the Elster Gate in Wittenberg on Dec. то, 
1520. The real bull of excommunication of Jan. 
3, 1521, the papal representative Hieronymus Ale- 
ander brought along to the Diet of Worms, where 
Luther, who had already in 1518 in Augsburg re- 
fused to recant before Cardinal Cajetan, had an 
opportunity to declare himself and again refused 
to recant. In the Edict of Worms Luther and all 
his followers were put under the ban of the em- 
pire. Then Luther was taken to the Wartburg at 
the instigation of his elector, who acted with such 
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diplomatic prudence that we cannot be certain 
even today whether he merely wanted justice 
done over against Luther or actually stood behind 
Luther's position himself. 

With the Edict of Worms the history of the Ger- 
man Reformation begins in the strict sense. This is 
naturally a very pointed statement, and it is not 
true in every respect. Luther's influence was very 
strong long before the Diet of Worms. His writ- 
ings were already at work in France, Poland, and 
Hungary, far beyond the boundaries of Germany. 
But not until after the Diet of Worms did it 
become clear that not only Luther and his state- 
ments were at issue but a cause that could not be 
destroyed even if Luther were put out of the way. 
The imposition of the imperial ban on Luther is 
a measure beyond which further intensification is 
hardly thinkable. How this ban could be the be- 
ginning of the triumphal march of the Reforma- 
tion can of course be understood only from the 
political situation in Europe and from the develop- 
ments in world politics between the Diet of Worms 
(1521) and the beginning of the Council of Trent 
in 1545. 

The pre-Reformation era in Europe was a time of 
few great powers. Only two European powers had 
genuine prospects of becoming great. One of these 
can be referred to only with the name of a dynasty. 
The House of Habsburg had the good fortune of 
being able to combine into a powerful complex, 
essentially by means of a series of marriages, the 
ruling families of the Iberian peninsula, Castile 
and Aragon, which became Spain at the time of the 
Reformation, economically a uniquely strong king- 
dom between Germany and France that extended 
from Flanders to Lake Geneva and called itself 
Burgundy, South German territories (Vorder- 
österreich), and Austria proper. Because the “New 
World" was conquered from Castile (and Portu- 
gal), Habsburg developed not only into a Euro- 
pean but a world power. 

The other European power to take up the contest 
for supremacy in Europe and the world was 
France. At the head of the Habsburg power was 
Emperor Charles V (1519-1558); at the head of 
France, Francis I (1515—1547). А victory of neither 
power could be helpful to the German Reforma- 
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tion, for both were definitely Catholic. The only 
chance for the Reformation lay in forces that made 
the clash between the two claimants of world 
power difficult or made it a long-drawn-out affair. 
One such force was the Turk, an extra-European 
power but one that seriously threatened Europe. 
In 1526 a hard battle was fought in the lowlands 
near Mohács, and in 1529 the Turks stood before 
Vienna, where for several generations to come 
they were destined to give the European powers 
great trouble. The collaboration of France and the 
Ottomans increased for the Habsburgs the menace 
of the Turks, which was already very dangerous. 
The other force, which was most vitally interested 
in letting neither of these powers completely bring 
the other to its knees because it could maintain 
itself only when these great powers were balanced 
against each other, was located in central Italy. 
This was the papacy. Its policy was not in the 
interest of the church as a spiritual force but in the 
interest of the church-state, which could, if the 
need arose, also cultivate an alliance with the 
Turks. But by means of such a policy the papacy 
furnished Protestantism, which after all was the 
enemy of the church, with unheard-of assistance, 
even though it would of course have been glad 
to see it destroyed. 

Besides, the Habsburg emperor was severely ham- 
pered in the realization of his lofty ambitions 
by the efforts of the German estates for a share 
in the government of the empire. The clashes in 
international politics that wore on through the 
whole Reformation period and eventually helped 
make the Reformation victorious, not in Ger- 
many as a whole but in individual German terri- 
tories, are usually grouped in five German-French 
wars, by an oversimplification sometimes called 
the Italian Wars (1521-25; 1526-29; 1536-38; 
1542-44; 1566). The council by which an eccle- 
siastical solution of the problem of the church 
was to be achieved could not be held until after 
the showdown between Habsburg and France, 
or more precisely, after the conclusion of the 
Fourth Italian War. 

Thus Wittenberg, that drab rural town with a 
university not yet 20 years old when it became 
famous, really did become the center of events 
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Title page of the second collection of the “Epistles of Obscure Men," 
written in large part by Hutten. Hagenau, 1517 (Photo - Wittenberg, 
Luther Museum) 


important in world history, but not only because 
it was the city of Luther and his Reformation. 
Wittenberg was the city of Luther and Melanch- 
thon. It would be gross misjudgment to think 
of Melanchthon merely as one of Luther's co- 
workers, even as the most prominent. Luther had a 
large number of co-workers in Wittenberg; even 
outside Wittenberg a considerable number of men 
can be named as his comrades-in-arms and fellow 
reformers. Nikolaus von Amsdorf became рго- 
fessor in Wittenberg already in 1511, or shortly 
before Luther did. He enjoyed Luther's unlimited 
confidence and even after Luther's death proved 
himself the real heir of Luther's spirit. Pomeranian 
Johannes Bugenhagen came to Wittenberg in 15 21, 
became pastor of the Town Church in 1525, and 
faithfully supported Luther. Justus Jonas also 
belonged to the innermost circle of Luther's 
friends. It would hardly be possible to enumerate 
all of Luther's co-workers, of whom a few later 
also became his enemies (Carlstadt) or lost his 
confidence (Agricola). It is of course questionable 
whether Luther understood these and other 
opponents correctly. 

Melanchthon (1497-1560) was much more than 
one of Luther's co-workers. An extremely young 
professor, this grandnephew of the famous hu- 
manist Johannes Reuchlin came to Wittenberg in 
1518 at age 21. Like his granduncle, he was a hu- 
manist, but the grandnephew's reputation was des- 
tined to become even more bright and famous. 
In the course of years Melanchthon became the 
leading figure among German humanists, and not 
without reason has he been called Praeceptor Ger- 
maniae (“Teacher of Germany"). But of course he 
was not the first German humanist. Decades before 
his time such men as Peter Luder and Conrad Celtis 
had brought the spirit of the Italian Renaissance to 
Germany. Numerous humanists, also men who el- 
oquently and vehemently represented Germany's 
case against Rome, for instance, Ulrich von Hutten, 
were already at work when Luther became famous: 
Konrad Mutianus Rufus, Rubeanus Crotus, Eoban 
Hessus, to list only a few. Practically all univer- 
sities, also those still very closely bound to the 
Middle Ages, from time to time had humanists 
among their teachers. At Erfurt, that eminently 
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Scholastic university, Luther even heard a lecture 
by Hieronymus Emser, later one of his worst 
enemies. All German humanists, including Me- 
lanchthon, regarded with profound respect that 
absolute king of European learning of their time, 
Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam (1464?—1536). 
Humanism in Germany was also aform of reforma- 
tion, and so we speak of two reformations today. 
In this sense, too, humanism was a reformation, 
for it expected the return to things primal to lead 
to a renewal of spirit and culture, of church and 
morals. Many humanists were interested in Luther, 
and for a time numerous humanists were among 
his followers. There is also an inner relation 
between reformatory and humanistic ideals. The 
famous Ad fontes (Back to the sources!) of the 
humanists elicited in the church a very strong 
interest in the church fathers (instead of in the 
medieval Scholastic theologians) and was practi- 
cally able to lead to the Reformation’s sola scriptura 
(“by Scripture alone”). Through cooperation with 
Melanchthon Luther came to acknowledge the 
Holy Scriptures as the only authority in matters of 
faith. But the other possibility was also present, 
that the humanist tried to rescue church tradition 
in the face of a one-sided Biblicism. Not a few 
humanists remained insistent Catholics or even 
became definite enemies of Luther. 

We should not fail to appreciate that in Wittenberg 
a very high degree of synthesis between evangeli- 
cal Christianity and humanism was quite generally 
achieved. Hardly a single Wittenberg theologian 
can be named who was not also a humanist (Ams- 
dorf was perhaps least humanistic). Even Luther 
became a humanist, and Melanchthon’s influence 
in this direction was not the least. Luther was 
working with the Erasmus edition of the Greek 
New Testament as early as 1516, i. e., before Me- 
lanchthon came to Wittenberg. He learned Hebrew 
in connection with his work on the Psalms. When 
he eventually called on the magistrates of cities 
to arrange for schools (“То the Councilmen of 
All Cities in Germany,” 1524) to encourage 
language study among the youth, in the human- 
istic sense, of course, he was thinking of a regular 
cultural program announced at a moment when 
pronounced anticultural forces were at work 
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(Carlstadt). Evidences of Luther’s humanism are 
apparent in his evaluation of history, including the 
insight that all laws and ordinances are relative. 
Complete agreement between the reformatory and 
humanistic movements was not achieved in Wit- 
tenberg. With the great humanist Erasmus Luther 
engaged in a heavy passage-at-arms in 1525 that 
led to a parting of the ways between them. 
Erasmus wrote "Concerning Free Will" (1524), 
and Luther "Concerning Enslaved Will" (1525). 
Luther too quoted Italian humanists, of course. 
It was the Biblical faith in revelation that divided 
Luther and Erasmus. The point of division 
between Luther and the great humanist was the 
conviction that Erasmus espoused a form of 
Christianity that every Jew and heathen who does 
not believe in Christ could adopt. The contro- 
versy between Luther and Erasmus had one other 
serious consequence. Many humanists who were 
at the same time Protestants, Melanchthon in 
the lead, did not go all the way with Luther. 
Luther and Melanchthon never quarreled, but the 
beginnings of later tensions and divisions within 
Lutheranism are already apparent in the time of 
the clash between Luther and Erasmus. 

The year 1525 was a year of decision in general for 
the German Reformation, and it brought still other 
contrasts and divisions. It was the year of the 
Peasants’ Revolt, which Luther considered the 
climax of the clash between himself and those 
whom he called Schwärmer ог Schwarmgeister 
(“Enthusiasts”). Zwickau, Allstedt, Mühlhausen, 
and Orlamünde are not places associated with 
Luther, and yet they are important for the history 
of the Reformation. А man who at first became 
a student and a follower of Luther and then a 
fanatic opponent of his became known to the 
public as the pastor of St. Mary's in Zwickau 
(1521). He was Thomas Münzer, born at Stolberg 
in the Harz Mountains. Who was in the right is 
the subject of much debate even today. Hardly 
anybody maintains any longer that Luther did full 
justice to Münzer. Essential to Münzer's develop- 
ment was his contact with the so-called Tuchknappen 
(“weavers’ apprentices”) in Zwickau. Here the 
Bohemian Reformation was influential. The most 
radical branch of the Hussites, the Taborites, were 
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Title page of the publication “The Basic and Main Articles of the 
Peasants and Small Farmers," 1525 (Wittenberg, Luther Museum) 


the spiritual fathers of such “Zwickau Prophets” 
as Nikolaus Storch and Markus Stübner. Thomas 
Münzer became one of them. In these circles the 
law of God and the Biblical prediction of the Last 
Day were interpreted absolutely. They believed 
that the end of all things was at hand and that 
they were called to proclaim and even to execute 
judgment on all godless people. After his sojourn 
in Zwickau, Thomas Münzer went to Prague to 
become acquainted with the “new apostolic 
church.” He thought of himself as the prophet of 
the end-time, filled with the Spirit of God, who 
used him as His implement to lead the church into 
all truth. He looked upon Luther as the slave of 
the dead word of the Bible. During Münzer’s 
pastorate in Allstedt he and Luther became irrec- 
oncilable enemies. Münzer visited the Peasants’ 
War territory in southern Germany only once, 
and then briefly. As the pastor of Mühlhausen he 
became, together with Heinrich Pfeiffer, a victim 
when the feudal nobility struck down the peasant 
movement. Luther's position over against the 
peasant movement became very difficult. At first 
he tried to mediate in the clash between the nobility 
and the revolutionary peasants. Later he opposed 
the peasants and wrote frightful statements 
against them in his essay “Against the Murderous 
and Thieving Peasant Bands" (1525). It took a 
long time before he was ready to plead that people 
should not act too cruelly toward the defeated. 

In the person of Münzer not only the forces of the 
Bohemian Reformation came into contact with 
the German Reformation. Münzer and a second 
theologian who once was very close to Luther, 
Andreas Bodenstein of Carlstadt, commonly 
called Carlstadt, were followers of a large branch 
of the German Reformation that is today called 
the third, or radical, branch of the Reformation. 
The most diverse groups belonged to this branch, 
such as the Anabaptists, who rejected infant baptism 
and whose followers strenuously but hardly with 
full justice resist the idea that their spiritual 
ancestors had anything to do with Thomas 
Münzer. Among them the power that produced 
communion was not only the Baptism of faith but 
above all the idea of a self-contained Christian 
congregation, completely independent of the 
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organization of the state, in which the Word of the 
Bible or the living Spirit of God was exclusively 
valid. 

People who allowed only the Spirit of God to be 
determinative but were neither interested in the 
struggle against infant baptism nor had the pro- 
phetic consciousness of having been sent and the 
fighting spirit of Münzer or of militant Anabaptist 
groups are called Spiritualists. To them belonged 
the Silesian nobleman Kaspar von Schwenckfeld and 
also Sebastian Franck. The people who denied the 
ancient church's doctrine of the Trinity and who 
were able to live peaceably in only few places in 
Europe, in Poland and Transylvania, form the 
most extreme wing of the radicals. (“Radical Ref- 
ormation" is today a common expression for all 
those who have been theologically most con- 
sistent and have deviated most from dogmatic 
tradition.) The relationships between the various 
groups have by no means all been explored, al- 
though the investigation of the Anabaptists and 
other radicals of the Reformation era is today the 
theme most vigorously pursued in Reformation 
history. The radicals seemed unable to make 
history. The Anabaptists were most cruelly sup- 
pressed, and after an adventure in Münster — the 
establishment of the Kingdom of Zion - they 
were wiped out in bloody fashion in 1534-1535. In 
spite of this opposition to the Anabaptist move- 
ment, perhaps even because of it, the radicals of 
the time of the Reformation exerted an unexpected 
influence on the intellectual life of modern times. 
The roots of the left wing of the Reformation are 
to be found not only in the environs of Witten- 
berg but also in Switzerland. But the picture of the 
German Reformation would be incomplete if we 
should overlook those who thought of conquering 
Wittenberg itself while Luther was in the Wart- 
burg. 

Although Luther felt himself caught in a lifelong 
battle with Enthusiasts and Sacramentarians (those 
who despise the sacrament), we must of course 
also realize that he thought of Ulrich Zwingli, the 
reformer of Zurich and finally of all of German- 
speaking Switzerland, simply as the most promi- 
nent representative of Enthusiasm. With Zwingli 
Luther still carried on a battle for years after the 
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Title page of Martin Luther, “The Dreadful Story and God's Judgment 
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Peasants’ War, a battle that had begun as a debate 
between Luther and Carlstadt, the dispute con- 
cerning the understanding of the Lord's Supper. 
Finally Luther and his supporters and Zwingli and 
his friends carried on negotiations in the castle at 
Marburg at the beginning of October 1529. Land- 
grave Philip of Hesse, who was determined to 
bring about unity between German and Swiss 
Protestants at a moment of greatest danger to the 
Protestant cause initiated the Marburg Colloquy. 
The emperor had virtually ended his quarrels with 
France, with the Turks, yes, even with the pope. 
The following year (1530) he intended to come to 
Germany to clear up the religious problem, in the 
Catholic sense, of course. Luther and Zwingli 
achieved agreement on many subjects in Marburg, 
but in one matter, the Lord's Supper, they could 
not agree. For Zwingli bread and wine were sym- 
bols of communion with the Lord, but Luther 
confessed the presence of the body of Christ in the 
elements. The antagonism between Zwinglians 
and Lutherans was never reconciled, at least not 
in the time of the Reformation. 

In Marburg and in particular at the Diet of Augs- 
burg in 1530 it became clear that the situation 
may not be oversimplified. Three different Prot- 
estant groups were represented in Augsburg: 
the Wittenberg Lutherans with Melanchthon 
instead of the outlawed Luther at their head; the 
Swiss, but only insofar as Zwingli had his con- 
fession, the Fidei ratio ("Faith's Account”), 
delivered to the emperor; and the cities of upper 
Germany — Strasbourg, Constance, Memmingen, 
and Lindau — with their Tetrapolitana ("Confession 
of Four Cities), who represented a distinct Prot- 
estant type. The theologian who had been most 
influential in Upper Germany was Martin Bucer, 
a former Dominican and an early friend and 
follower of Luther. He went his own way, how- 
ever, independent though not denying that his 
way of thinking was moulded by Erasmus, and 
unflinchingly turned his attention to composing 
differences, later becoming the teacher of Calvin 
and thus a father of the Reformed Church, and 
after the Schmalkaldic War going to England to 
take part in the development of the Anglican 
Church - truly an interesting personality! The 


harsh antagonism between Luther and Zwingli 
and the latter's followers must not blind us to the 
fact that between the Lutheran Wittenberg Refor- 
mation, the first branch of the Reformation, and 
the radicals, the third branch, there was also a 
second force, which did not assume definite form 
as the Reformed Church, however, until the 
middle of the century. More forces in the Re- 
formed camp than was readily admitted for a long 
time also date back to the beginning of the Witten- 
berg Reformation. In a truly strange way every- 
thing developed from Wittenberg. 

Above all, the Peasants’ War compelled the Ref- 
ormation movement after a period of wild growth 
to create a more settled organization for itself, and 
of course it has always been a serious question 
whether the right forms were always found. The 
beginnings of Protestant orders of service go back 
to the Wartburg days. At that time Thomas Münzer, 
for example, created his Deutsches Amt ("German 
Service"). Only very cautiously did Luther make 
improvements, and his first German order was 
that of Baptism. His Deutsche Messe ("German 
Mass") he did not write until 1526, and then not 
in the form of a law or norm but only as a non- 
binding model for Protestant worship, very con- 
servative and with a good deal of consideration 
for the liturgical legacy. It did not disturb Luther 
that the people in Strasbourg and Württemberg 
and elsewhere in the south thought altogether 
differently. For him not the form of worship was 
essential, only the concern that the newly dis- 
covered Gospel be preached. When the new Gos- 
pel assumed the stature of doctrinal teaching with 
binding force, that is, in the form of confessions, 
a necessity was expressed. Those who contended 
for the Word of God, statesmen like Elector John 
of Saxony as well as theologians, could not enter 
the lists without formulated confessions. The 
Augsburg Confession, read and presented in 
Augsburg in 1530, has become the basic con- 
fession of all who profess the Reformation faith 
in agreement with Luther. The third factor in the 
organization of the Reformation church along 
with worship and doctrine in the form of con- 
fessions was the creation of church administration. 
Visitations were the beginning of the system of 
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national churches. Not first but most influential 
was the church and school visitation of 1526-29 
in Electoral Saxony. National churches were long 
in preparation in pre-Reformation times and for 
along time felt superior to the self-governing papal 
church and its ambitions for world domination. 
The Protestant church did not realize until later 
what a heavy mortgage it had thus saddled itself 
with, almost not until the sovereignty of princes 
had collapsed (1918) and the presupposition of a 
system of national churches was thus removed. 

In a moment completely critical for the Protestant 
cause, when the emperor in 1530, after an absence 
of nine years, again came into the empire, the 
development of the Protestant cause came to an 
uneasy conclusion. An unparalleled time of pros- 
perity for the Protestants began almost imme- 
diately following the Diet of Augsburg be- 
cause the decision of the emperor to implement 
the Edict of Worms at this time forced the Prot- 
estant princes and cities to go on the defensive. 
As a result of the organization of the Schmalkaldic 
League (not official until 1531), one German terri- 
tory after another introduced the Reformation. 
Pomerania, Anhalt, Württemberg, Brandenburg, 
and even Albertine Saxony became Protestant. 
Under the protection of the Schmalkaldic League 
numerous German princes and lords were able to 
reap the rewards of the fact that the Gospel had 
been successful among the populace and had won 
the day. Even in the so-called ecclesiastical terri- 
tories the Protestant faith, usually under the 
leadership of ecclesiastical nobility, prevailed 
in many places. But this period of tremendous 
growth of the Protestant cause and of prosperity 
for the Schmalkaldic League did not last longer 
than a decade and a half. It is well known that 
Emperor Charles V in spite of everything did 
succeed in making peace with his enemies, 
especially France, and in bringing his armed might 
to bear on the Reformation. The Schmalkaldic 
War of 1546-47 crushed the Schmalkaldic League, 
and the war ended with the capitulation of Witten- 
berg, which resulted in the capture of Elector John 
Frederick of Saxony and the landgrave of Hesse 
and in the dissolution of the old Electoral Saxony. 
Did this also end the Wittenberg Reformation? 
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By means of an imperial law, the so-called Interim, 
enacted at the armed Diet of Augsburg (1548) in 
the form ofa provisional settlement of the religious 
controversy pending a full settlement by a church 
council, the emperor tried to lead Germany back 
to the old church through small concessions to the 
Protestants. That this approach was not successful, 
that the Interim lapsed after five years, that at the 
Augsburg Diet of 1555 a religious peace had to 
be signed to forbid a bloody settlement in the 
future between the traditionalists and those affıl- 
iated by the Augsburg Confession - all this was 
not the result of only a single fact. In return for the 
electorate, which had been promised and now 
also granted to the Protestant Duke Moritz of 
Saxony, the duke had fought on the emperor’s 
side, and later this “Judas of Meissen” had to 
reestablish himself by making a surprise attack on 
the emperor and forcing him to relent. But the 
Protestant faith had taken root in Germany, even 
if not in all of Germany, and this is without doubt 
the other and the most profound reason why 
peace had to be made and why the Wittenberg 
Reformation was not wiped out but endured. 

The story of the Wittenberg Reformation — in our 
wide sense of the word - has now been told up to 
the Peace of Augsburg but by and large without 
reference to the countercurrents that stood in its 
way. But the Reformation was not a movement 
that always made uninterrupted progress and 
regularly overcame its opposition; it clashed with 
very vigorous forces that constantly renewed their 
strength. The most bitter and determined oppo- 
nent of Luther and his Reformation was one of 
the most elegant and by human estimate one of 
the most worthy noblemen of all of Reformation 
history, morally superior to many a prince on the 
side of the Reformation, even though as a prince 
he was of course a man of his times. This was 
George the Bearded, the duke of the other, Alber- 
tine, Saxony. At the Leipzig Debate in 1519 he was 
determined to get an accurate picture of Luther and 
hisintentions. DukeGeorge himself was the coreand 
center of a circle of Luther's opponents who wrote 
against the Reformation and numbered among its 
members Hieronymus Emser, Augustinus Alvelt, 
and Johannes Cochläus — the latter's biography 
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A messenger from hell brings Luther the devil’s challenge. 


Contemporary woodcut (Wittenberg, Luther Museum) 


of Luther served for centuries as the sorry source 
of Catholic Reformation research. The first en- 
ergetic theological opponent of Luther, who 
throughout his life was unswervingly at Luther's 
heels, was Johann Eck, the professor from Ingol- 
stadt, known as the house theologian of the 
Fuggers. At Leipzig he debated with Carlstadt and 
Luther, in Augsburg (1530) he appeared as the 
spokesman of the emperor’s theologians, and even 
at the religious colloquies of the 15 40s, which were 
much more cautious and brought much more 
irenic personalities into play, he was in the thick 
of it. That he was considered indispensable reveals 
the limited theological strength of the opponents 
of the Reformation and how little all of them were 
able to accomplish against Luther and his com- 
rades. 

But when we consider these opponents of Luther 
and his work, we can speak of a Counter-Refor- 
mation only in a limited way. Only a powerful 
statesman could be the leader of the Counter- 
Reformation in the sense that efforts were made to 
check the Reformation movement by force of arms. 
Charles V may already be considered the center 
of the Counter-Reformation. Its real leading figure, 
however, was his son Philipp П, who became his 
successor not as German emperor but as king of 
Spain, duke of Burgundy, and king of Naples- 
Sicily. His time to become a menace to Germany 
did not come until after the Peace of Augsburg. 
It is safe to say that the Counter-Reformation in 
Germany, and very likely also outside Germany, 
could not have achieved its goal if it had been 
nothing more than a battle against the Reforma- 
tion and against the Protestant faith. In Germany, 
but also in many other countries of Europe, the 
internal power of the Reformation was far too 
strong to be broken by force of arms ог by 
tenacious adherence to Catholic tradition. Not 
until an internal recovery and renewal of the 
Catholic Church began and a Catholic reformation 
followed was anything to be expected again for 
the future of the Catholic faith. That strength for 
renewal which was present within the Catholic 
Church already before Luther, even in Germany, 
is not only stoutly maintained by the newer Catho- 
lic Reformation research but could hardly be chal- 
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lenged seriously. But it is an equally undeniable 
historical fact that it was not strong enough to 
prevent the escalation of Luther's battle against 
indulgences to a passionate attack on the papacy 
and the idea of the papacy. The Catholic will to 
reform the church and particularly the Curia did 
not make its appearance until Pope Adrian VI 
(1522-23), the last “German” pope, had his nuncio 
present a confession of sins at the second of 
the three Nuremberg Diets in 1522. Only the 
fact that these Catholic reform forces were present 
in Italy and in the Curia (the founding of the 
Theatine Order in 1524 and the organization 
of a reform circle of cardinals, among whom 
were men like Contarini, Pole, Sadoleto, and 
Сагайа) made it possible in the first place for 
Catholic reform to become effective for Catholi- 
cism overall. It is an eminently pertinent circum- 
stance that exclusively Catholic Spain through 
Ignatius of Loyola and his Society of Jesus came 
above all to be the area from which strong and 
lively Catholic forces emanated to spread all over 
Europe. The Catholic consciousness of the 
Spaniards had experienced a tremendous stimulus 
when the last Arabs were driven out in the 15th 
century. Scholasticism lost its old glamour every- 
where else in Europe and became the laughing- 
stock of the humanists, but in Spain it enjoyed a 
new period of prosperity, and as baroque scho- 
lasticism at the beginning of the r7th century it 
even exerted an influence on Protestant Witten- 
berg. This shows where the sources of strength of 
reawakening and self-renewing Catholicism lay. 
One must not be deceived by the baroque repre- 
sentation of the conquest of the Protestants in the 
Il Gesà Church in Rome, where they are portrayed 
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as devils creeping about on earth and trodden 
underfoot by Ignatius and his host of warriors. 
The work of the Jesuits was not in the first place 
the valor in battle but the service of folk missions 
among the “роогез and most degenerate people," 
pedagogical labors at universities, and highly 
questionable “services as father confessors" at the 
courts of the nobility, with the purpose, of course, 
of making room for Catholic thinking. In Ger- 
many Petrus Canisius was at the head of the Cath- 
olicism of the Counter-Reformation. The period 
beginning in the middle of the 16th century was a 
time both of consolidation of the Reformation 
church and of the development of Counter- 
Reformation strength. Thus Luther and the 
Reformation had become the impetus also for an 
internal renewal of the papal church against which 
Luther's passionate will to fight was directed. 
When Luther died (Feb. 18, 1546), the fathers of 
the Council of Trent had just assembled in the 
southernmost place in Germany. This council 
doubtless gave an internal strength to Catholicism 
and clarified many questions that had been left 
open and had provoked the attack of the Refor- 
mation. At Trent it became apparent that the 
Catholic Church still possessed vital strength and 
vital rights, but also that the strength of the Witten- 
berg Reformation could not be broken. 
Both churches still stand side by side, and the end 
of the separation is not in sight. The efforts to 
understand one another and to take one another 
seriously are among the great promises of our 
church life today. Catholics endeavor to under- 
stand Luther, and among Protestants a conscious- 
ness of responsibility for the entire church is 
coming to life. 

FRANZ LAU 
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Preceding page: The Parable of the Laborers in the Vine- 
yard. Detail: Christ, accompanied by Peter and John, 
rejects the claim of high wages presented by the first group 
of laborers, the Roman Church. The other half of the picture 
portrays the work of the reformers. Epitaph of Paul Eber 
(d. 1569) by Lucas Cranach the Younger (Wittenberg, City 
Church) 


Below: The house in Eisleben where Luther was born. 
Drawing by O. Warmholz. Lithograph by E. Sachse, 19th 


century (Wittenberg, Luther Museum) 


Right: Cloister of the so-called Black Monastery of the 
Augustinian Eremites in Erfurt. Luther's cell formerly at 


the left above. Recent restoration and renovation 
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Above: A Luther portrait of 1520. Engraving by Lucas 


Left: Interior of the cathedral in Erfurt (1455-1405). View : A 

toward the chancel. Most probably Luther was di du ede Cranach the Elder. First impression of the oldest portrait 

the priesthood there у of Luther, probably including a sketch of the artist himself 
(Weimar, State Collection) 
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Left: The stone plate on the tomb of foundry owner George 
Fischer (d. 1505), depicting a Gregorian Mass, from which 
the favorite representation of the Middle Ages, Christ as 
Man of Sorrows, originated (Arnstadt, Upper Church) 


Above: Coat of arms of the University of Wittenberg, 
showing its founder, Frederick the Wise. 17th-century wood 
relief (Wittenberg, Luther Museum) 


Below: View of Wittenberg. Colored print by the Cranach 
studio (Wittenberg, Luther Museum) 
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Above: Luther's house in Wittenberg as it appeared about 
8 РР 


1825. Drawing and lithograph by E. Dietrich (Wittenberg, 
Luther Museum) 


Above, right: Medal lampooning the pope by Peter Flötner. 
Obverse: the pope, but upside down, the devil. Reverse: 
a cardinal, but upside down, a fool (Wittenberg, Luther 
Museum) 


Below, right: Mirabilia Urbis Romae, 1491. A guidebook for 
pilgrims to Rome. Facing pages showing Roman churches, 
the city symbol of the she wolf nursing Romulus and Remus, 
and the coats of arms of the German empire, the pope, 
and the city of Rome (Wittenberg, Luther Museum) 
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Above: The oldest Luther medal, 1519. Obverse: Luther 
as monk, at age 36. Reverse: Sic tandem — “Now at last!" 
Above it the phoenix rising rejuvenated from the ashes 


(Wittenberg, Luther Museum) 








Left: Fort Coburg. Detail from the epitaph of Michael 
Meienburg by Lucas Cranach the Elder (Formerly Nord- 


hausen, Church of St. Blasius) 


Right: Johannes voa Staupitz. Vicar-general of the German 


Observantine order. Luther's superior in the Augustinian 
cathedral 


ot 


order, later adviser to the archbishop of Salzburg, 
preacher, and abbot of the Benedictine monastery 


St. Peter, Salzburg. Painting by an unknown master (Salz- 


burg, Archabbey of St. Peter) 
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Left: Diploma of Pope John X XII, 1325, authorizing indul- Right: Caricature of Tetzel's sale of indulgences. Tetzel 
gences, given under the seal of the committee of cardinals with paraphernalia riding on a donkey. Leaflet of the 
in charge of indulgences (Wittenberg, Luther Museum) 17th century (Wittenberg, Luther Museum) 
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Right: Interior of the Castle Church. Drawing by Sieben- 


Left: View of the Castle Church of Wittenberg from the west 
haar before 1760 (Wittenberg, Luther Museum) 
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Cardinal Albrecht of Brandenburg (1490-1565), elector and 
archbishop of Mainz and Magdeburg, administrator of 
Halberstadt. Copper engraving by Lucas Cranach the Elder 
(Wittenberg, Luther Museum) 
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The dream of Frederick the Wise at Schweinitz, 1517. Не 
sees a monk posting theses on the Castle Church at Witten- 
berg. The monk's quill grows longer and longer until it 
knocks the pope's tiara off his head. 18th-century illustration 
(Wittenberg, Luther Museum) 
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The pope's bull ot excommunication against Luther, trans- 
lated into German and published Бу Vianesio Albergati 


(Wittenberg, Luther Museum) 
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Above: View of Worms. Reconstruction of the state 
before the destruction of 1689. Detail of the cathedral area 
and the emperor's palace. Drawing by Peter Hamman 
(Worms, City Cultural Institute) 


Below: Address on Luther's letter to Charles V in Worms, 
1521, which gave reasons why Luther did not recant at the 
diet. The last three lines are a later addition (Wittenberg, 
Luther Museum) 


Right: Title page of *Martin Luther's Public Hearing at 
Worms." Spalatin's translation of Luther's speech, Augs- 
burg, 1521 (Wittenberg, Luther Museum) 
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Left: View of the Wartburg Below: View into Luther's room in the Wartburg 
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Left: View of Melanchthon's house in Wittenberg from the 


garden side 


Right: Philipp Melanchthon 


Lucas Cranach the Elder, 1533 
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(1497-1560). Painting by 


(Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum) 
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Medallion pictures of Erasmus and Hutten 
on a book by Hutten (Expostulatio), 1523 
(Wittenberg, Luther Museum) 
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Left: The “Triumph of Truth." The misdeeds of the 
church are led away as captives by Hutten, but the Holy 
Scriptures and Christ Himself on the triumphal chariot are 
jubilantly received by the people. Pamphlet, 1524 (Photo — 


Wittenberg, Luther Museum) 








Above: Two pages from the Bible of citizen Pflock of Halle. 
Left: Pictures of Frederick the Wise, Melanchthon, and 
Luther (copper engravings pasted in). Right: Drawing by 
Matthias Grünewald (Berlin, State Museums, Cabinet of 


Copper Engravings) 
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Left: Grave plate of Johannes Bugenhagen (d. 1558). Mod- 
eled after a drawing by Lucas Cranach the Elder (Witten- 
berg, City Church) 


Above: Andreas Bodenstein of Carlstadt (1480?-1541). 
Only known portrait (Basel, University Library) 


Below: Nikolaus von Amsdorf (1483-1565). Detail from 


the grave plate (Eisenach, St. George's Church) 
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Above: Eoban Hessus (1488-1540). Woodcut by Hans 


Brosamer (Wittenberg, Luther Museum) 


Right: Reformation altar by Lucas Cranach the Younger, 
1565. “Тһе Last Supper" with the reformers Georg von 
Anhalt, Luther, Bugenhagen, Justus Jonas, Caspar Cruciger 


on the left and Melanchthon, Johann Forster, Johann Pfef- 
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finger, Georg Major, Nikolaus Hausmann, and Bartho- 
lomaus Bernhardi on the right as disciples of Jesus. In the 
left foreground the founder Joachim von Anhalt is kneeling. 

> Pi в > p ас > є эг ac 
In the right foreground Cranach the Younger appears as 
the cupbearer (Formerly Dessau, Castle Church; now 


Mildensee near Dessau) 
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Above: Martin Luther and Katharina von Bora. Paintings 
by Lucas Cranach the Elder, 1526 (Wittenberg, Luther 


Museum) 


Below: Luther's engagement and wedding ring. From 
Anton Theodor Effner, Dr. M. Luther und seine Zeitgenossen, 


Augsburg, 1817 (Wittenberg, Luther Museum) 


Right: Defamation of Luther's person, work, and death. 
Contemporary woodcut from a carnival play by H. Hosen- 


bergius Bohemus, 1530 (Wittenberg, Luther Museum) 
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Above: Medallion with portrait of Landgrave Philip of 
Hesse for the founding of the Schmalkaldic League, 1531 


(Wittenberg, Luther Museum) 


Below: View of Marburg. Landgrave Philip endowed the 
first Protestant university here in 1527, and in 1529 he 
arranged the colloquy between Luther and Zwingli. 
Engraving from Matthäus Merian’s Topographia Germaniae 


(Wittenberg, Luther Museum) 
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Fuͤr dic gemeine Pfarrherr ond Prediger/etc. $4, Above: Protestant Sermon. Contemporary woodcut as 


a catechism illustration (Wittenberg, Luther Museum 
© 


Below: Title page of “Decision of the Diet of Augsburg, 
1530," a report concerning the diet (Wittenberg, Luther 


Museum) 
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Below: Distribution of Holy Communion in both kinds to 


Left: Pulpit in the Castle Chapel at Torgau. In 1544 Luther 
the electoral family by Luther and Huss. Contemporary 


conducted the service and preached the sermon at the dedi- 
woodcut (Wittenberg, Luther Museum) 


cation of this first Protestant church building 
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Above: Three electors, Frederick the Wise, John the Stead- 
fast, and John Frederick the Magnanimous. Painting by 
Lucas Cranach the Elder (Nuremberg, Germanic National 


Museum) 


Below: Goblet presented to Luther by the University of 
Wittenberg for his wedding in 1525. Copy of the original 
in Greifswald (Wittenberg, Town Hall) 


Above: Medal. Reverse: John Frederick of Saxony rejects 
the Interim of 1548 (an ordinance of Charles V), presented 
to him by the devil. John the Baptist directs his attention 


to the Lamb of God with the cross (Wittenberg, Luther 
Museum) 


Below: Illustration from “Luther’s Table Talk," Frank- 
fort on the Main, 1567 (Wittenberg, Luther Museum) 
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Above: Duke George the Bearded with the Order of the 
Golden Fleece. Woodcut by an artist known only by mono- 


gram, 1535 (Wittenberg, Luther Museum) 


Below: “Interpretation of the Freyberg Monk-calf.’’ At first 
asatire against Luther, 1523, then Luther's reply (Witten- 


berg, Luther Museum) 
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Above: Bronze epitaph of Johann Eck (d. 1543), Ingolstadt, 
1543. А bust of the deceased, dressed in gown and holding 


the chalice. Renaissance frame with his coat of arms (Ingol- 


stadt, Church of Our Dear Lady) 


Below: Luther shortly before his death. Drawing by his 
famulus Reifenstein, with hand written text by Melanchthon 
about Luther's death entered on a flyleaf of one of the 
gospels printed in Paris, 1541. From Melanchthon's private 
library (Wittenberg, Luther Museum) 
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Left: Luther's grave with а cast grave plate. In the back- 
ground a casting of his epitaph. Because of the confusion 
of the wars beginning after Luther's death, the original 
remained in Jena (Wittenberg, Castle Church) 





Right: Only authentic portrait of Luther in death, by the 
Halle artist Lucas Furtenagel, who was summoned to Eis- 
leben by a messenger on horseback (Formerly Berlin, 


Cabinet of Copper Engravings) 
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Above: Portrait of Pope Adrian VI. Copper engraving by 
Daniel Hopfer (Wittenberg, Luther Museum) 








Below: A session of the Council of Trent. Contemporary 


copper engraving (Wittenberg, Luther Museum) 
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The Congregation Comes of Age 


SWITZERLAND, FRANCE 


The documentary film made by the Presbyterians 
of North America on the history of their Reformed 
Church begins neither with the Reformation in 
Geneva nor with the one in Zurich but with a 
broad outline of a part of the Reformation in Wit- 
tenberg. Not only is this historically correct, but 
it also agrees with the proper understanding the 
Reformed have had of themselves in the past and 
have at the present time. Calvin acknowledged 
himself to be a grateful disciple of Luther and 
wanted to continue the work of Luther. It must be 
admitted, of course, that he was conscious of the 
fact that he belonged to the second generation and 
that he was confronted by the Counter-Reforma- 
tion. Here the differences as well as the things held 
in common, and above all, the same sources and 
motives, are of decisive importance. The impor- 
tance of union within the Reformation itself is an 
essential confessional element of the Reformed 
faith. 

The Reformation, which owes its secret begin- 
nings to the monk Martin Luther in the strict Ob- 
servantine Augustinian monastery at Erfurt after 
a primary discovery of justification by faith alone 
and which entered the public scene several years 
later from the University of Wittenberg, became a 
movement that quickly reached out in all directions, 
laid hold of all estates, and coming from the heart 
of Germany found its echo in all lands of Europe, 
at first in the southwest, in the Upper-German 
language areas, and in the west, in the French- 
speaking ones. There were three reasons for the 


quick response: the religious issue concerning a 
gracious God that agitated medieval man; the de- 
cline of the church in theology and in the care of 
souls, in worship and administration, in piety and 
ethics, together with the demand for ecclesiastical 
reforms that became pressing in this connection; 
and finally, the circumstance that the Renaissance 
and humanism supplied the intellectual prerequi- 
sites for the return to the time of the church 
fathers as well as to the sources of faith in the 
Bible. 

Particularly in Switzerland the demand for eccle- 
siastical reforms and the intellectual movement of 
humanism were especially active issues. The two 
great reform councils of Constance and Basel had 
taken place on the frontiers or in Switzerland but 
had not been able to strengthen the authority of 
the church. On the other hand a deepening of the 
religious life on the part of the laity found its 
peculiar expression in the circle of Nicholas of 
Flüe and his Friends of God. As far as humanism 
was concerned, Basel was its intellectual center. 
АП the Swiss reformers were strongly influenced 
by humanism; in fact, they came forth from its 
school. Capito, Hegius, Jud, Myconius, Oecolam- 
padius, and Zwingli all belonged to the circle of 
Erasmus. 

The Swiss Reformation, however, did not begin 
in the Basel of Erasmus but in Zurich. In Zurich 
men waited for the renewal of the church as well 
as of the Swiss Confederation by the power of the 


Word of God. The call of Zwingli to Zurich was 
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actually a fruit of this expectation. Without Zurich 
Zwingli could not have undertaken the work of 
reform, and without Zwingli Zurich would never 
have become the first city of the Swiss Reforma- 
tion. 

In what does the significance of this first Swiss 
Reformation, the Zurich Reformation, consist — 
apart from the liberating, nationally conditioned 
elements of the Swiss desire for independence 
from Rome? In this, that here Holy Scripture 
was raised to the position of being the norm of 
doctrine as well as of the form of the church and 
was placed in the center of divine worship and 
that all else was relegated to the second rank or 
banned from the life of divine worship. And it lies 
in this also, that Zwingli in questions on the 
sacraments espoused a symbolical understanding 
of the elements in the Lord's Supper fertilized 
by humanism, in which he thought he could appeal 
to Augustine. "Believe, and you have eaten l" Faith 
conditioned by knowledge is the decisive factor 
with Zwingli. The elements in the sacraments are 
signs that point in this direction. The “15” in the 
words of institution means "signifies" and has 
significative, demonstrative force. 

Ulrich Zwingli (1484-1531), the son of a miner and 
mayor of Wildhaus in Toggenburg, at the age of 
five was sent to be educated by his uncle, a Zwingli 
who was city dean at Weesen on the Lake of 
Wallenstadt, and at то he was sent to the Latin 
school at Basel. At 12 he transferred to the hu- 
manistic school of Wölflin at Bern, and at 14 he 
went to the University of Vienna. 

At 18 he returned to the University of Basel, where 
he earned the master of arts degree in prepara- 
tion for the study of theology. In the same year 
he was consecrated to the priesthood in the cathe- 
dral at Constance after he had been called as a 
pastor to Glarus. During this time he twice acted 
as an army chaplain on campaigns to Italy and 
witnessed the decisive battles at Novara (1513) and 
Marignano (1515). In 1516 he was people's priest 
(secular priest) in Einsiedeln, and at the end of 1518 
he was called to the Great Minster at Zurich. Up 
to 1514 Zwingli professed papal Catholicism in an 
uncritical manner. For his services he received ап 
annual pension of 50 gulden from the pope. 
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From 1514 Zwingli became ever more deeply 
immersed in Erasmus’ world of thought. He also 
visited him in Basel and acknowledged himself 
to be an Erasmian. What attached him to Erasmus 
was the way in which the humanist pointed to 
Christ as the teacher of God’s will and the Sermon 
on the Mount as God’s law. Zwingli also became 
enthusiastic about the pacifism of Erasmus, and 
this also moved him to oppose mercenary military 
service. Ever since the 13th century it was very 
common for the Swiss to offer themselves for 
military service in foreign armies for a monetary 
recompense. That Erasmus was also a teacher of 
free will and that he did not come forward as a 
witness for grace alone was not yet clear to 
Zwingli. Accordingly Erasmus was given a re- 
formed interpretation by Zwingli. Not until 1520, 
two years after his call to the Great Minster at 
Zurich, was the reformed understanding of the 
Gospel awakened in Zwingli, the knowledge of sin, 
justification by grace, faith as confidence in mercy 
and not in meritorious sanctification. Zwingli came 
to this turning point, as the most recent research 
has shown, on the basis of the study of the Pauline 
epistles and Augustine's commentary on John, and 
so, in the first instance, without any direct influence 
of Luther. Thus it may also be explained that 
Zwingli went his own ways after his acquaintance 
with Luther, although he was now drawn into the 
full stream of the Reformation. Zwingli's peculiar 
way of thinking manifests itself above all in 
his testimony concerning the Holy Spirit, who 
draws man to God and by means of illumination 
(Augustine) imparts an immediate faith to him 
without the mediation of the sacraments. From 
this Zwingli's doctrine of the Lord's Supper later 
developed in distinction from Luther's. 

On the basis of this reformed faith of Zwingli the 
separation from the Roman Church took place in 
several stages. In 1520 Zwingli renounced his pa- 
pal honorarium. In 1522 friends of Zwingli broke 
the regulations on fasting in the Passion season, 
and Zwingli defended those who broke the fast 
with his first reformatory writing: “Оп the Choice 
and Freedom of Foods." The city council of 
Zurich requested the bishop of Constance for an 
opinion, but when he took no action, Zwingli 
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Ulrich Zwingli. Woodcut by Hans Asper for the Stumpf 
Chronicle. Presumably after the medallion by Stampfer 
(Leipzig, University Library) 





induced the council to invite the priests of the city 
and canton to a religious discussion. This invitation 
also requested representation from the bishop, and 
he sent his vicar general, Johannes Faber. For this 
discussion Zwingli composed his second refor- 
matory writing, the “Sixty-seven Theses." The 
result of the disputation was that the Zurich council 
approved preaching in agreement with Scripture. 
Next followed a disputation according to which 
the Mass as the repetition of the one sacrifice of 
Christ and the cult pictures that served as objects 
of devotion were to be abolished. This did not 
mean that works of art as such were to be de- 
stroyed. The monasteries were closed; the reve- 
nues were expended on teachers of the inter- 
pretation of Holy Scripture. Thus the "Prophe- 
су” arose, the seminary for the interpretation 
of the Old Testament. Preaching was introduced, 
and the Mass was changed into the Communion 
service, which was held four times a year. In 1525 
the reorganization of the church in Zurich was 
accomplished, that is, in the course of three years. 
In this work of reformatory reorganization Zwingli 
gained a faithful collaborator in Leo Jud (1482- 
1542), who must be regarded as the second re- 
former of Zurich. A native of Alsace, he studied 
in Basel and from 1523 was in charge of the parish 
of St. Peter's in Zurich. He became the director 
of the Zurich Bible translation, translator of Au- 
gustine and Thomas a Kempis, and editor of 
the writings of Erasmus, Luther, and Zwingli. 

In this way Zwingli gained time for further writings 
that belong to his chief work as a reformer, the 
Amica exegesis ("Friendly Explanation," 1527), 
"Commentary on the True and False Religion," 
(1525), Fidei ratio (“Account of Faith," 1530), and 
“Outline of the Christian Faith,” (1531).In addition 
there was the personal encounter and discussion 
with Luther and the other Wittenberg reformers 
in the Marburg colloquy in 1529. 

With this endeavor on behalf of the reformation of 
the theology and the organization of the church 
on the inside was associated the clash with the 
Anabaptists, who were especially active in Zurich. 
They reproached Zwingli for tampering with 
the independence of the Christian congregation 
by asking the city council to take part in the 
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reorganization of the church and thus basically 
charged him with the reproach of setting up 
a state church. In fact the opposition between 
Zwingli and the Anabaptists did break out not 
because of the problem of infant baptism but on 
the question of the relation between church and 
state. In this matter we must concede today that 
the Anabaptists, in contrast to their time, had 
important insights. They strove for the separation 
of church and state. Their retirement, however, 
linked them with fanatical elements, and for this 
reason they could not establish any contact with 
the reformers. 

Theocracy and a state church, however, were not 
objects of Zwingli's intentions. But Zwingli had 
given support to the development of a state church 
inasmuch as he had conceded to the government 
the privilege of making legal enactments in the 
name of the church, and he maintained that in such 
an arrangement the kingdom of Christ appeared 
also externally, а conception of the relation of 
church and state current in the later Middle Ages 
and beyond. Hence the Anabaptists, who originally 
belonged to Zwingli's true adherents and now 
became his embittered foes, united in a church 
free of state control. The state's battles against the 
Anabaptists with weapons of force and Zwingli's 
with spiritual means went hand in hand. The 
councillor Grebel, who had Anabaptist tendencies, 
was arrested and executed. 

Contrary to Zwingli's expectation that all the 
cantons would open their doors to the work of the 
Reformation, the five original cantons Uri, Schwyz, 
Unterwalden, Zug, and Lucerne united in defense 
of the Catholic faith and demanded that the deci- 
sion on the introduction of the Reformation should 
be made by the cantons themselves. Thus Zurich 
was outvoted, but it prevailed on Bern, St. Gall, 
Basel, and Schaffhausen to come over to the Refor- 
mation. The Catholic cantons concluded an alliance 
with King Ferdinand of Austria. The First War 
of Kappel of 1529 ended in a compromise. Further 
violent clashes followed in the Second War of 
Kappel, in which the central Swiss themselves 
took the offensive and in which Zwingli accom- 
panied the Zurich troops as a chaplain and fell on 
Oct. 11, 1531, "fighting bravely.” The ascendency 
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Ambrose Blarer (1492-1564). Prior in Alpirsbach, 
Zwingli’s friend from 1523. Contemporary woodcut 


(Wittenberg, Luther Museum) 


of the Catholic cantons, which lasted until 1712, 
was the result. 

Heinrich Bullinger (1504-1575) became Zwingli’s 
successor. Trained in the school of the Brothers of 
the Common Life at Emmerich, Bullinger attended 
the University of Cologne, was deeply affected by 
the humanism of Erasmus, devoted himself to the 
study of the church fathers, Luther, and Melanch- 
thon, and followed a call to the monastery school 
at Kappel. From there he established friendly ties 
with Zwingli. As the successor of Zwingli he 
resisted Catholic influence, fought the Anabaptists, 
and on the other hand claimed freedom for the 
office of the ministry over against the state. In 
the realm of ecclesiastical administration he drew 
up a synodal order for pastors, renewed the school 
system, and offered refuge to countless religious 
fugitives from other lands. In the theological field 
in particular he wrote the first Zurich chronicle 
and together with Calvin composed the Consensus 
Tigurinusin 15 49, the Zurich agreement on questions 
concerning the Lord’s Supper, the Second Hel- 
vetic Confession in 1562, the Confessio Helvetica 
posterior, the most comprehensive Reformed con- 
fession, which was published in 1566 by Fre- 
derick III of the Palatinate, called “the Pious.” 
Zurich was the city in which the Swiss Reforma- 
tion had its beginning. Geneva, on the other hand, 
was the city from which the Swiss Reformation and 
with it the Reformation as a whole gained impor- 
tance for the Western world. Both centers of the 
Reformation had received decisive impulses from 
Basel both in humanistic and reformatory respects. 
Basel is entitled to third rank, but for the places 
holding first and second rank Basel is a kind of 
seedbed. Basel's adherence to the Reformation 
dates from the year 1529. But already in 1526 
Oecolampadius, under the stimulus of Strasbourg, 
had the Psalms sung in Basel. 

Johannes Oecolampadius (1482-1531) was not the 
only reformer in Basel, but he was the most impor- 
tant one. He studied in Heidelberg, became the 
tutor of a prince in Mainz, and a pastor in his home 
city of Weinsberg, where he became familiar with 
humanism. This led him to further studies in 
Tübingen and to collaboration in the Greek New 
Testament of Erasmus. The link with Erasmus 


helped him to the position of a confessor in the 
minster at Dasel. A transfer to the cathedral at 
Augsburg and the attendant separation from 
Erasmus occasioned his withdrawal from hu- 
manism and his turning to the Reformation. He 
adopted this course “paradoxically,” inasmuch 
as he first of all entered the monastery of St. Brid- 
get at Altomünster, where he composed his first 
Reformation writing, the Paradoxon concerning 
confession. His departure from the monastery coin- 
cided with this. Franz von Sickingen took him in 
as castle chaplain of the Ebernburg. At the end of 
1522 he finally returned to Basel to take up an 
assignment in lectures on the Bible at the univer- 
sity. In 1529 he took part in the Marburg Collo- 
quy on the side of Zwingli. Outside of Basel he was 
active in the introduction of the Reformation in 
Ulm, Memmingen, and Biberach. Here, too, it 
became true that Basel radiated beams of light out 
into the land; it manifested the power to send 
out radiations and the power to attract. It united 
Strasbourg with Switzerland, offered refuge to 
Huguenots from France, and itself lived in peace. 
Thus Farel, among others, as well as Calvin 
reached western Switzerland via Basel. 

In the meantime “mighty Bern," which had es- 
poused the Reformation since 1528 and for a time 
counted as one of the great powers of Europe, 
intervened in the Reformation of western Switzer- 
land and supported Farel's work as a reformer in 
Neuenburg (1530/31) and in Geneva (1535). 
William Farel (1489—1565) was a disciple of the 
"Parisian Erasmus," Lefévre d'Etaples (Faber 
Stapulensis). In his youth he was a humanist and 
held the office of pastor in Dauphiné. Through his 
own study of the Bible and through the influence 
of the reformer Oecolampadius of Basel he came 
over to the Reformation. His flight from France, 
which was a matter of necessity, led him, like 
Calvin, to Basel, from where he was called to Neuen- 
burg and then to Geneva. 

The significance of Farel, a man with a knowledge 
of essentials but also with a realization of his own 
limitations, lay in the sphere of the care of souls 
and in popular preaching. Beza passed the follow- 
ing judgement on him: “His discourse was not a 
discussion but an action, just like a battle. Every- 
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time he mounted the ршри, it was to engage in 
battle. Аз a brave soldier he always stood at the 
front of the column to lead the first assault. Often 
he conquered the fortress attacked through the 
fury of his boldness of speech. At times he won the 
sinners through the grace of God he offered. He 
preached in public places, he preached in churches; 
he proclaimed Jesus Christ in the cottage of the 
poor and before the council of the nations. His life 
was a succession of battles and conquests. Every 
time he went out, he went out to conquer." His 
most important and most lasting accomplishment 
was the calling, the "conjuring," of Calvin to 
Geneva. 

Farel, not Calvin, became the first reformer of 
Geneva. Already before the Reformation, through 
the work of Farel, Geneva was separating from 
Rome on grounds of political freedom, and it 
became a city independent of episcopal rule 
because it was not willing to tolerate the tyranny 
as well as the immorality of the bishop. What was 
the historical course of events? In 1517 citizen 
Berthelier traveled to neighboring Freiburg with 
a request for help in the act of liberation. In 1518 
the Geneva citizens Blanchet and Noris were 
apprehended on a journey in Turin, quartered, and 
the parts of their bodies hung on a tree before the 
gates of Geneva. In 1519 an army appeared before 
the city, and the commander requested to be 
admitted to perform a festive act of devotion. The 
gates were opened; all the leading citizens of 
Geneva were captured, and Berthelier was put to 
death. There was a second siege in 1524, and this 
time the ruling citizens took to flight over the 
wintry mountains to Freiburg and Bern. An alliance 
was concluded between Geneva and ''Switzer- 
land," the bishop could no longer maintain his 
position, and Geneva was liberated. 

In this pre-Reformation Geneva Farel was appoint- 
ed pastor in 1532. In his active manner he imme- 
diately began the work of reformation by setting 
aside the Mass and introducing a reformed order 
of service. In this way Geneva became an object of 
interest to power politics, and Charles V was moved 
to write: “Full of concern for the salvation of 
your souls and having learned that certain new 
opinions and sects have begun to spread in your 
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Zwingli's Exposition of Ше Christian Faitb. First German 
translation by an unknown translator. The title page shows 


a so-called Baderschenke. The pupil brings the recuperating 
teacher a chicken. His relatives bring additional presents. 
The teacher's return gift is а book (Zurich, Central 
Library) 


midst, we earnestly admonish you not to grant 
them entry but to eradicate them and to permit 
no one to teach men to act in conflict with the 
decrees and traditions of your fathers even in 
the slightest matter. For this you will receive a 
fitting reward from Almighty God, and you may 
expect thanks from all of us." These words sound 
as if the future significance of Geneva was foreseen 
in the highest circles. 

Meanwhile Farel felt that he was not equal to the 
task of establishing the Reformation, and he was 
looking round for a man of adequate stature. He 
found that man in Calvin (1509-1564), who with 
the first edition of his Institutio in 1536 acquired a 
European reputation for himself at one blow. In 
what does the overtowering significance of Calvin 
consist? In this, that he continued the work of the 
Wittenberg Reformation in the time of the Coun- 


ter-Reformation especially in the territory of 
western Europe and from there also influenced 
the form of the church in the so-called New World 
in a decisive manner. 

Among the reformers, Calvin, alongside of Bucer, 
has become the great ecumenical reformer. This 
was not the result, in the first instance, of his 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper with its peculiar 
character, but it resulted from the problems 
connected with ecclesiastical orders and forms in 
the presbyterial-synodical structure. A congre- 
gation in which all services rested on the shoulders 
of the pastor had to become orphaned if the pastor 
was incompetent in practical affairs, was silenced, 
or even removed. When the Counter-Reformation, 
for example, hit the Calvinistic congregations on 
the Lower Rhine, they stood firm in a phalanx that 
offered its own resistance after the pastors had 
been removed. For this task of church organiza- 
tion Calvin in many respects was the called re- 
former: as a trained jurist, a highly gifted organizer, 
a refugee who had to be concerned for his new 
home as well as for his original fatherland in a 
similar manner and so became an ecumenist. 

Born the son of a church official at Noyon in Pic- 
ardy, he grew up in a noble family and at his 
father’s wish studied law at the Sorbonne in Paris. 
There he attached himself to the Huguenot circles 
who had reformed interests and who came together 
in the palaces of the nobility for Bible study and 
psalm singing. He experienced a “sudden con- 
version” — when and under what circumstances 
and influences is unknown; he left no information 
on this matter. He changed over to theology from 
the study of jurisprudence, became a friend of the 
rector of the university, and drew up a university 
address for the latter that was permeated by re- 
formatory thoughts. In the persecution inevitable 
after the solemn academic act, Calvin succeeded 
in making his escape. Disguised asa winegrower, 
he made his way over the borders of France in many 
roundabout ways. He was heading for Renata of 
Ferrara, who offered a place of refuge to religious 
refugees and also sheltered the author of the 
metrical version of the Psalms, Marot. 

On the return journey Calvin could not travel 
through Lothringian territory because of the war 


between Emperor Charles V and the king of 
France, Francis I, and he chose the route passing 
through Geneva, where he intended only to spend 
the night. 

Farel got to hear about the sojourn of the author 
of the Institutio, visited him, and requested his 
collaboration. Calvin drew attention to his youth- 
fulness and his studies. Then there followed Farel’s 
“terrible conjuration”: “You plead your studies 
as an excuse, but in the name of Almighty God I 
make known to you that God’s curse will strike 
you if you refuse your help for the work of the 
Lord and seek your own interest more than Him.” 
Calvin later confessed: “Ву this terrible conjura- 
tion I was held fast just as if God had laid His 
almighty hand on те.” 

Calvin remained and began his work with the 
first confession of faith on problems of ecclesiasti- 
cal order, which had to be accepted on oath by the 
adult citizens of Geneva who wished to be admit- 
ted to the Lord’s Supper. 

The first answer of the city council was that Calvin 
was forbidden to preach. Despite this, Calvin 
under the protection of armed friends preached an 
Easter sermon against godlessness. ТЬе second 
answer was Calvin's dismissal from office. 

As a result, Calvin went to Strasbourg, where he 
completed the organization of the congregation 
in fellowship with Martin Bucer and Johannes 
Sturm, and won over the Anabaptists. He married 
the widow of an Anabaptist, Idelette de Bure, 
lectured on Corinthians and Romans, edited the 
Institutio in a second edition with substantial 
additions, established contacts with the German 
reformers at Worms and Regensburg, and became 
friendly with Melanchthon. Finally upon request 
he also took over the defense of the Geneva 
Reformation against Cardinal Sadoleto, that is, he 
undertook the written reply to Sadoleto's letter, 
which invited the Genevans to return to the 
Roman Church. 

Meanwhile followed the repeated recall to Geneva, 
to which Calvin finally acceded. The Strasbourgers 
released him as the chosen instrument of God, 
beside whom there was no second one, if another 
could really be named beside him. In 1541 Calvin 
returned to Geneva with new insights and com- 
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posed the Ordonnances ecclésiastiques (Ecclesiastical 
Ordinances"), which had been requested by the 
council and were now accepted by the council. 
The church is independent in its offices. It has 
supervision over civil discipline and education. 
The council must ratify the offices in the church. 
This means the beginning in the separation of 
offices — for the first time in church history — but 
not yet a separation of sphere. The whole con- 
gregation in its various functions of living is as 
such the congregation of Jesus Christ. The life of 
the congregation cannot be the responsibility of the 
pastor alone but only of the whole congregation, 
and this expresses itself in all functions and offices. 
The office of pastor is to be regarded as basically 
similar to the other offices held by the so-called 
laity. In the church the office is manifold and is 
divided among pastors, teachers, elders, and dea- 
cons. No office is to exercise tutelage over another; 
all of them together constitute the administration of 
the church, that is, each officeis bound to the other 
because all offices receive their life from the unity 
of the office of Christ. 

Calvin outlined this in a truly ingenious concep- 
tion and organized it in Geneva in such a way that 
two offices in combination always formed an 
administrative group, namely, the pastors and 
elders the venerable compagnie, the pastors and 
teachers the “Consistory.” Both groups together 
represented the total administration of the con- 
gregation. The pastor took his place in both 
administrative groups but in his administrative 
function was doubly bound to teachers and elders. 
Hence the first and foremost office consists in the 
service of the pastor, the servant of the Word, in 
proclamation and the care of souls. In the church 
all is subordinated to this service, or it must serve 
this task. The office of the teacher of the church is 
also service for the office of the ministry, and here 
it is even more true that church administration has 
only a subordinate meaning. At all events, the 
pastor cannot and dare not become the head even 
in a secondary sense. Christ alone is the head, and 
does not tolerate an image here. As is well known, 
this was expressed symbolically as well as funda- 
mentally in the fact that in gatherings of the ec- 
clesiastical administration the chief chair remained 
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empty. The real presence of Christ also in the 
administration! 

This church at the time of its origin and in many 
countries for a hundred years later was an oppo- 
sition church. It pondered the relation of church 
and state in its essence again and again and con- 
fessed and lived this relation in its church order. 
According to this the church is sovereign in its 
own sphere. А state church as well as its govern- 
ment by princes is to be excluded as improper. But 
it is characteristic for Calvin to study not only the 
relation of church and state and from here the 
interest in civil life but in particular the relation to 
the world, to the world of learning, to the world 
of industry, to the world of social questions. No 
domination of the world but also no suppression 
by the world and no aloofness from the world in 
the sense of quietism (phlegmatic noninvolvement) 
but with all essential separation of the offices 
permeation of the world according to the word of 
Jesus: “You are the salt of the earth!” 

Preaching stood at the center of public worship. 
Celebrations of Holy Communion were conducted 
provisionally only at the festival seasons: Calvin's 
idea was to have monthly celebrations of Com- 
munion. Beside Sunday worship one weekday 
service was held, during which commercial 
transactions came to a standstill. In addition, 
there was the “Congregation,” a kind of Bible 
discussion hour for adults. House visitations were 
conducted several times a year by the venerable 
compagnie. 

In 1542 the Geneva Catechism for the youth ap- 
peared, which for the first time in the history of 
theology rearranges the relation of Law and Gospel 
to that of Gospel and Law. The entities “Law” and 
“Gospel” in Calvin stand neither in an exclusive 
relationship of past and present nor in the rela- 
tionship of an always necessary preparation and 
main thing, of repentance and grace, but they stand 
in a genuine dialectical relation to each other. The 
Gospel is understood as the answer to the Law, 
and the Law can still be understood only from the 
Gospel — it is God's commandment in the Gospel. 
The formula “Law and Gospel” hence belongs to 
the theology of Calvin just as much as the reversed 
formula “Gospel and Law." Only when both are 


together do they reproduce the relation of Law and 
Gospel in an adequate manner. 

From now on, with the exception of a second 
minor resistance in the year 1546 and the rebellion 
of the physician Bolsec, the Reformation continued 
to make progress. In addition Calvin together 
with Bullinger was able to compose the Consensus 
Tigurinus. He was also able to exercise an influence 
in ecumenical breadth through a correspondence 
quite unprecedented in extensiveness and to draw 
students to Geneva from the whole world. At their 
service stood the Academy founded in 1559, 
which, for example, was also at the disposal of 
students from among the Waldensians. In the 
same year – the year of the French general synod - 
the final edition of the Izstitutio appeared in four 
volumes as well as the French translation of the 
Bible, which acquired a decisive influence on the 
development of the French language. Moreover, 
Calvin continued the exegetical work which he 
had begun in the Strasbourg period and which em- 
braced almost the entire Holy Scriptures. Among 
the reformers Calvin thus became the exegete, the 
systematician, the authority on church orders and 
church organization, and the ecumenist. 

Outside the circle of his disciples Calvin's name 
became known for his doctrine of predestination, 
his doctrine on the Lord's Supper, and the church 
discipline practiced in Geneva, which is wrongly 
linked with the action against Servetus. His 
doctrine of predestination, insofar as it concerns 
the doctrine of election, is Christocentric. Among 
the followers of Augustine it was developed into 
a doctrine of double predestination with regard to 
election and rejection. But the doctrine of eternal 
rejection played almost no part at all in the ser- 
mons of Calvin. We recognize today that the 
doctrine of eternal rejection taught by Augustine, 
Calvin, and other reformers is not in accord with 
the testimony of Holy Scripture. The Biblical 
passages concerning rejection aim at the direction 
of the divine commission to a history-of-salvation 
goal, which has then been missed by the rejected 
person. In the sense of predestination the Word of 
God speaks of election and not of rejection, and 
statements of the Bible concerning eternal dam- 
nation are not statements оп predestination but 
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statements of punishment and as such warnings, 
not statements concerning the real facts. From the 
positive statements on election in Holy Scrip- 
ture one may not draw the logical conclusion of 
rejection, as Augustine did for the first time. 
The negative side of God's predestination is a 
mystery, and the mystery in His revelation is 
called the election of grace. 

Calvin's doctrine of the Lord's Supper is Christo- 
centric-pneumatological. It is concerned with the 
real presence of the Lord in the Holy Spirit. 
Calvin resisted the idea of a natural, material 
interpretation of the incarnation of God in Christ 
and in the Lord's Supper. When reference is made 
to the Son's coming down to the earth, this is not 
to be understood to mean “that the Godhead left 
heaven to imprison itself in the chamber of the 
body but that despite the fact that it filled all 
things it still dwelt bodily just in the humanity of 
Christ, that is, in a natural and ineffable manner." 
This view, which was not conceived by Calvin but 
by Augustine and was simply applied by Calvin 
against certain interpretations of the humanity of 
God that seemed questionable to him, was later 
called the Extra Calvinisticum. Calvin himself uti- 
lized this doctrine for the Lord's Supper in the 
understanding of the real presence of Christ. With 
the whole Reformation he attests the real pres- 
ence of Christ and distinguishes himself from the 
Lutheran view of this doctrine only in stressing 
that Christ is present in the Holy Supper in the 
Holy Ghost. The elements (bread and wine) as 
such are signs of this real presence. One must not 
explain and reexplain this stress on the pneumatic 
real presence as the acceptance of a lesser inten- 
sity of becoming present. This interpretation of 
the Holy Supper, too, adheres firmly to the personal 
presence of Christ in the Supper. When it is said 
that Christ is present in the Holy Ghost, it is in- 
tended that His presence should be understood as 
being equally as personal and intensive as the 
Lutheran doctrine on the bodily real presence of 
Christ in the Holy Supper wants to emphasize it. 

As for the action against Servetus, it was an action 
of the state of Geneva — not of the church and not 
of Calvin — in accordance with the zus Carolinum, 


the law code of Charles V, the emperor of the Holy 
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Roman Empire of the German Nation, against 
the physician Servetus, who denied and reviled the 
Trinity. The city of Geneva, like every other state 
of the Holy Roman Empire, was in duty bound to 
apprehend heretics and to initiate proceedings 
against them. Servetus was fleeing to the moun- 
tains of Savoy and spent a night in Geneva. He 
was recognized, seized, and brought to trial. Cal- 
vin visited Servetus in prison to engage in pastoral 
discussions with him. Servetus steeled himself 
against every effort to induce him to change his 
mind. Before the sentence of death was passed, 
Calvin was asked for advice, and he advised against 
death by fire. The city council did not take its 
directions from Calvin but followed the law of the 
Inquisition. Servetus was burned. What took place 
in Calvin's Geneva once, took place a thousand 
times over in those days, but it took place in 
Geneva once too often. In recognition of this, on 
the 55oth anniversary of the day of this execution, 
disciples of Calvin erected an expiatory memorial 
with the inscription: “From the grateful disciples 
of Calvin.” 

What shall we say in criticism of this trial of Serve- 
tus and of the relation between church and state in 
Geneva? This was a legal action concerning theo- 
logical questions, demanded by the empire and 
cartied out by the government of Geneva, in 
other words, an amalgamation between church 
and state — not in offices but in subject matter. On 
the other hand the church had authority in matters 
pertaining to the state — obviously in school prob- 
lems of that day but also in penal retribution, for 
crimes against the state were avenged as sins 
against God. Both circumstances were the result 
of the investiture, which began when Otto I gave 
principalities to bishops and was continued when 
the pope, in accordance with the doctrine of the 
two swords, the spiritual and the secular, invested 
the emperor with secular power. At the end of the 
Middle Ages the so-called Enthusiasts, not the 
reformers, were the ones who insisted on a sepa- 
ration of church and state. Calvin carried out this 
separation in offices but not in subject matter too. 
Thus the church of Geneva, involuntarily rather 
than intentionally, became a factor in the power 
structure that threatened to become a theocracy 
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and put Calvin under suspicion of being an eccle- 
siastical tyrant. In principle, however, Geneva was 
not a theocracy. 

To find a successor for a man like Calvin who was 
of equal stature would have been a contingency 
such as history could parallel only with difficulty. 
Theodore Beza (1519-1605) became Calvin's suc- 
cessor. He was his pupil and became his follower. 
Beza was responsible for the reshaping of Calvin's 
doctrine of predestination with its living form 
into the supralapsarian schema of predestination. 
According to this, “before the fall into sin," 


indeed, before the creation of the world, God 
according to His eternal plan divided and pre- 
destinated men as elect and rejected. There- 
upon He permitted the fall into sin and made 
arrangements for salvation. Even though the dual- 
istic doctrine of predestination taught by Augus- 
tine and Calvin are inadequate in reproducing the 
Biblical statements on God's election and rejec- 
tion, this systematization of God's predetermined 
arrangements is diametrically opposed to the Bibli- 
cal report. 

A nobleman by birth from Burgundy, Beza studied 
in Orléans and Paris, during a sickness adopted 
the reformed faith, and had to flee. On his flight 
he came to Geneva and in 1559 became rector of 
the newly founded Academy and as such transla- 
tot, interpreter, and especially textual critic of the 
New Testament, which has made his name fa- 
mous right down to our own day. A definitive text 
of the New Testament, Codex D, is called Codex 
Beza after him. By his brethren in the faith in 
France he was called “Father of the Huguenots," 
for he had raised the cry of resistance against the 
tyrants. 

The worldwide significance of present-day Geneva 
has various reasons, which are in part also geo- 
graphical and political. But one of these reasons, 
a background reason, so to say, lies in the signif- 
icance of Calvin, this unique man, who, living on 
the border of his fatherland, was to become an 
overtowering influence for Geneva, France, 
Switzerland, western Europe, and the New World 
and whose heart above all was beating for his 
French brethren in the faith, in whose midst he 
had come to a reformed faith and from whose 
midst he had had to flee because of the university 
president's address at the Sorbonne. 

The beginning of the Reformation in France lay 
in the hands of the humanists, especially Lefevre 
d'Etaples. He concetned himself with the New 
Testament in French, composed a commentary on 
the Pauline epistles as early as 15 12, and numbered 
among his friends members of the higher nobility, 
for example, the sister of Francis I, later Queen of 
Navarre, and also the bishop of Meaux. Farel and 
young Calvin belonged to this circle as theologians 
and were occasionally called Lutherans, or more 
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popularly, Huguenots. The historical meaning of 
the name Huguenots is shrouded in darkness. 
Perhaps the name is a representation of the 
Swiss Hidgenossen (‘confederates under oath") in 
French. 

Under Henry II bloody persecution and execu- 
tions in mass commenced. But for all that, the 
congregations grew constantly and even organized 
themselves to form separate synods. The first 
French general synod met secretly in Paris in 
1559, with delegates from 50 congregations. This 
drew up a confession of faith and produced a 
church order, actually the first synodical phenom- 
enon of modern times! In the meantime, the 
Reformed found their support from outside 
through the church and Academy of Geneva but 
also in the circles of the French nobility who 
proved themselves receptive to the reformed faith. 
Among these Admiral Gaspard de Coligny was 
especially prominent. Coligny managed to become 
an adviser of the regent Catharine de Medici 
beside the Catholic chancellor Michel de l' Hospital, 
and in the January edict of St. Germain in 1562 
he actually succeeded in securing permission for 
conducting reformed services in city areas outside 
the walls and in the country. This was secretly 
opposed by a triumvirate under the leadership of 
the Duke of Guise. The bloodbath at Vassy on 
March r, 1562, took the Reformed brethren in 
the faith by surprise. Seventy perished in this, and 
тоо were wounded. 

In reply to this bloody act the Reformed took up 
arms under the leadership of Coligny. The Catho- 
lics called on Spain for help, and the Reformed 
turned to Elizabeth of England. The Peace Edict 
of Amboise of the year 1563 brought this first 
religious war to a close and guaranteed Reformed 
congregational life to many cities. 

А second term of unrest flared up out of mistrust 
of the Reformed, and a third resulted from the 
hatred of the court so that an edict was proclaimed 
in 1568 that forbade every Reformed service and 
ordered the Reformed pastors to leave the land 
within two weeks. As a result, Coligny mustered 
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a new army, marched on Paris, and induced the 
regent to sign the peace of St. Germain. In 1571 the 
French general synod met again in La Rochelle. 
'Thus we see the Reformation, which in France as 
in Germany combined with politics, making pow- 
erful progress especially in the political sphere 
under the leadership of Coligny, so that it could 
even look after the Reformed in Belgium. Then 
Catharine de Medici had recourse to a frightful 
coup de main, in which the clergy of the Reformed 
fell victims to one blow. On August 24, 1572, on 
the so-called Night of St. Bartholomew, 4,000 
Huguenots were attacked by assassins in Paris 
alone and massacred. At the sight of the dead, 
Catharine was incautious enough to say: “The 
blood of the Huguenots smells good." When the 
news reached Rome, the pope had a Te Deum sung 
and a medal struck of which many copies were 
made. Not until four years later were people ready 
to discontinue the persecution. In 1576 the Edict 
of Beaulieu was signed. Already in 1585, however, 
every Frenchman had to pledge himself to the 
Catholic faith again. In the meantime the Reformed 
Henry of Navarre had ascended the throne as 
Henry IV. He changed over to the Catholic faith 
but in 1598 was able to bring into effect the Tolera- 
tion Edict of Nantes, which permitted Reformed 
services, admitted Huguenots to public offices, 
created equal legal rights, allowed the founding of 
Reformed schools and academies, and conceded 
synods the right to meet. In 1610 the king had to 
pay with his life for his sense of justice and politi- 
cal action. He was murdered. In this way the final 
sentence of the Huguenot confession of faith 
found its requital: “We abhor all who are inclined 
to reject secular authority and who would over- 
throw the orderly administration of justice." 

The French people had to pay dearly for the blood 
letting suffered in the persecutions of the Hugue- 
nots of that time and in their subsequent expulsion 
under Louis XIV, and in reality they have not 
recovered to this day. France lost people who were 
numbered among her best, and as refugees these 
became a blessing to other lands. 
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The Candlestick: The light of the gospel was rekindled by 
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View of Constance. From “The Christian Lutheran Presents: 
Events in Church History of the Year 1570 and What Has 
Happened Since That Time," 1717 (Wittenberg, Luther 


Museum) 
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Below: View of St. Gall. Woodcut from the “Swiss 
Chronicle" by Johann Stumpf, Zurich, 1606 (Leipzig, 
University Library) 


Above, right: Diploma announcing Zwingli's appointment 
as chaplain in Einsiedeln by Diebold von Geroldseck on 
April 14, 1516 (Zurich, Central Library) 


Below, right: View of Basel. Woodcut from the “Swiss 
Chronicle" by Johann Stumpf, Zurich, 1606 (Leipzig, 
University Library) 
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View of Einsiedeln. Engraving by Matthäus Merian. From 
Topographia Helvetiae, Frankfort on the Main, 1654 (Zurich, 
Central Library) 
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Above: Title page of “Оп the Choice and Liberty of Foods; 
Regarding Giving and Taking Offense.” Published 1522 
after the Lenten controversy in Zurich. Under the figure of 
Christ with the crown of thorns is Zwingli’s favorite Bible 


passage, Matt. 11:28 (Zurich, Central Library) 


Below: Zwingli’s chalice in Glarus. Inscription: Сайх Usp 


Zwingli, 1516 (Zurich, Swiss National Museum) 
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Letter of Ulrich Zwingli to his wife Аппа Reinhard, Berne, 
Jan. 11, 1526 (Zurich, Central Library) 
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Holy Communion in the Church of Our Lady in Zurich. 
Copper engraving of the ı7th century (Zurich, Central 


Library) 
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Left: Title page of the Old Testament. Printed in Zurich at 
Christoph Froschauer's, 1525, an edition that follows 
Luther's translation. With 12 pictures from Genesis (Zurich, 


Central Library) 


Right: Leo Jud (1482-1542). Portrait by a contemporary 


artist (Zurich, Central Library) 
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Diploma of the so-called Second Treaty of Kappel between 
Шон. Zug, 
signed at Deinikon and Zug Nov. 20, 1531 (Zurich, State 
Archives) 


Lucerne, Schwyz, Unterwalden, and Zurich, 
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Heinrich Bullinger (1504-1575). Pastor and successor of 
Zwingli at the Church of Our Lady in Zurich. Contempo- 


rary copper engraving (Wittenberg, Luther Museum) 
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Johannes Oecolampadius (1482-1531). In 1529 cathedral 
preacher and participant in the Marburg Colloquy. Painting 
by Hans Asper (Basel, Public Collection of Art) 
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John Calvin. Woodcut by Balthasar Jenichen, 1574 (Witten- 


berg, Luther Museum) 
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Above: Franz von Sickingen (1481-1523). Copper engrav- 
ing by Daniel Hopfer (Wittenberg, Luther Museum) 


Below: Martin Bucer (1491—1551). Preacher in Strasbourg 
and participant in the Marburg Colloquy. Author of the 
Tetrapolitana. Woodcut by B. Jenichen (Wittenberg, 


Luther Museum) 
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St. Gallus preaching. Woodcut from Johann Stumpf, “Swiss 


Chronicle," Zurich, 1606 (Leipzig, University Library) 
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Left: Jacob Faber (Faber Stapulensis), 1455-1530. Emi- 
nent humanist who influenced Luther, Calvin, and Zwingli. 
Author of a French translation of the New Testament (1523) 


and the Psalms (1525). Copper engraving (Wittenberg, 
Luther Museum) 


Right: Theodore Beza (15 19-1605). Reformed theologian, 
preacher, and professor. In France 1 561-1563. Successor to 
Calvin in Geneva (Wittenberg, Luther Museum) 
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Caricature of Calvin, painted by Guiseppe Arcimboldi, 
1566. Brought to Sweden from Prague during the Thirty 


Years’ War (Gripsholm Castle) 
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Above, left: Papal medal commemorating the night ОЁ 
St. Bartholomew (Photo — Wittenberg, Archives of the 
Luther Museum) 


Below, left: The Night of St. Bartholomew, Aug. 24, 1572. 
Contemporary woodcut (Photo — Wittenberg, Archives of 
the Luther Museum) 


Right: Catherine de Medici. Contemporary woodcut (Wit- 
tenberg, Luther Museum) 
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Sermon in the Reformed church in Lyons, called “Paradise.” 


Painting, 1564 (Geneva, University Library) 
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The Turk – The Lutherans’ Lucky Star 


fe AUSTRIA 


In the Reformation period the hereditary domains 
of Austria belonged to the Holy Roman Empire 
of the German Nation. In political, ecclesiastical, 
economic, and legal respects they resembled the 
German principalities. In regard to the antago- 
nism between prince and the estates, which was 
becoming more and more acute, they also proved 
to be no exception, for in the 16th century the 
transformation to a principality under absolute 
rule was carried out on all sides. But these hered- 
itary domains, the two archduchies "above and 
below the Enns” (Upper and Lower Austria), the 
duchies Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola, the county 
of Tyrol and the so-called “‘forelands” (Breisgau 
and estates in Alsace) constituted the private pos- 
sessions of the Habsburgs. They stood in a decid- 
edly close relation to the German king, or em- 
peror. Modern Burgenland, however, belonged to 
Hungary, and Salzburg, city and province, was a 
sovereign archbishopric till 1805. 

The individual groups of territories were gov- 
erned from the capitals of the territories. For the 
archduchies these were Vienna and Linz; for 
Tyrol, Vorarlberg, and the western “forelands,’’ 
Innsbruck; for Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola, 
Graz. At the head of each territory stood a gover- 
nor. He governed together with representatives 
from the estates at diets. His decisions, of course, 
were tied to the instructions received from the 
imperial government in Vienna, or, in the time of 
Rudolph II, in Prague. The estates were divided 
into four groups: the clergy, the upper nobility 


(“lords”), the lower nobility (“knights”), and the 
representatives of the cities. In Tyrol the peasants 
also had a seat and a vote at the diets. The so- 
called “crown land" (Salzkammergut, the sover- 
eign domains, and crown cities) were immediately 
subordinate to the governor. 

The ecclesiastical supremacy lay chiefly with the 
bishopric of Salzburg and the subordinate bishop- 
ric of Passau. The parishes were either crown, 
manorial, or clerical. 

As was the case everywhere in Europe, the ground 
was prepared for the Reformation by the human- 
ism cultivated at the universities and especially 
by the universal longing for ecclesiastical reforms. 
Besides, Waldensian influences, Hussite ideas, 
which filtered in across the Bohemian frontiers, 
and Anabaptist catchwords that came over from 
Switzerland were also active in Austria. 

The beginnings of the Reformation in Austria are 
something like those in Germany. Personal rela- 
tions promoted the dissemination of Luther's 
writings and provided the best publicity for the 
Wittenberg professor. Immediately “preachers” 
here and there prepared the way for the Gospel. 
That the University of Vienna for almost six 
months deferred the publication of the bull which 
threatened Luther with excommunication is very 
likely nothing more than an indication of human- 
istic toleration. 

The first independent reformatory writing ap- 
peared in Vienna as early as 15 21, Joachim Vadian's 
*A Short Summary on How to Learn to Know 
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Almighty God and How the New Gods Have 
Arisen." In January 1522 the Würzburg prelate 
Paul Speratus preached on Rom. 12:1 in the cathe- 
dral of St. Stephan against the celibacy of the 
clergy to the approval of many citizens. On Sept. 
17, 1524, one of the latter, Kaspar Tauber, was 
beheaded and burnt. In the years immediately 
following the blood of the martyrs still flowed 
freely. But the majority of those executed belonged 
to the Anabaptists, who combined religious with 
social aims. In Upper Austria the execution of the 
priest Leonhard Keyser, a disciple of Luther, at 
Schärding in the vicinity of Passau in 1527 aroused 
special attention. 

The Protestant faith kept on spreading in ever 
wider circles. It gained an entrance among the 
nobility when Christoph Jórger, the son of the 
governor of Upper Austria, who at that time was 
residing at the electoral court at Torgau, was won 
over by Luther's "'September-Bible" of 1522. The 
young man made a personal application to Luther 
for a preacher. The latter reached Castle Tollet in 
1525. This was Michael Stiefel, who was also 
known as a mathematician. He made such a 
success of things that a number of other "lords" 
in both archduchies, in Styria and Carinthia, also 
found ways and means of getting Lutheran court 
preachers for themselves. The Catholic clergy first 
turned to the Gospel in the cities. In Carinthia's 
later capital Klagenfurt, which completely burned 
down in 1514 and whose bold reconstruction 
attracted many artisans from Germany, it was 
these immigrants who spread the new religious 
faith in lay fashion. Elsewhere, in the Alpine re- 
gions, miners from Saxony made propaganda for 
Lutheranism. Many monasteries also proved to be 
vulnerable. In the Tyrolean monastery of Stams, 
for example, a commission of inquiry found numer- 
ous Lutheran books and “tracts” as early as 1524. 
After the embargo, their further dispatch became 
possible only with much trouble because the peas- 
ants of the area made attempts to hinder it. Since 
the Catholic Church of that period was powerless 
over against the dangerous innovations, the com- 
bating of the latter fell to the lot of the reigning 
prince, who had control of the secular arm (brac- 
chium saeculare), that is, of the police and the courts. 
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View of Castle Tollet. Engraving by Matthäus Merian. From Торо- 
grapbia Provinciarum Austriacarum, Frankfort on the Main, 1649 





In 1521 Ferdinand (1556-1564 as Emperor Fer- 
dinand I) had assumed the government of the 
Austrian hereditary domains. Already in March 
1525 he issued a prohibition against the dissemi- 
nation of Luther's, Oecolampadius' (Basel), and 
Zwingli's (Zurich) writings. His adviser was Ог. 
Johannes Faber, vicar general of Constance and 
later bishop of Vienna. In 1525 he had come for- 
ward against Zwingli in the first “Colloquy” in 
Zurich. But he had more success as a church poli- 
tician. The Regensburg Regulation (1524) became 
the standard in the battle for the faith. This was an 
edict agreed upon by the ecclesiastical princes of 
the South German areas together with the Habs- 
burgs and Wittelsbachs to combat the new heresy. 
It was rounded out in a positive way by the so- 
called constitution of the cardinal legate Cam- 
peggio, in which 58 points enjoined improvement 
in the attitude of the clergy. 

But the continuous Turkish peril and the emperor's 
wars gave the estates the opportunity to attach 
their votes of money to conditions which, in spite 
of the Edict of Worms, were aimed at the guaran- 
tee of freedom in religious worship. Although 
Ferdinand, on the basis of the agreement made 
about the succession in 1515, had to take over all 
опегоиз duties in the East together with its privi- 
leges after the battle of Mohács and the death of 
the king of Hungary, Louis II, he still made 
continuous efforts to get rid of the religious dis- 
sension. In 1527 he published a basic mandate from 
Buda in which he ordered all clerical and secular 
authorities of his territories to carry out the Edict 
of Worms. Lutheran books were forbidden anew. 
The Regensburg Regulation was again enjoined. 
The mandate took an especially strict attitude 
against the Swiss line of the Reformation and the 
Anabaptists. Every heretic was to be placed under 
the ban and executed. In 1528 Ferdinand instituted 
a church visitation that brought to light unpleasant 
conditions within the Catholic Church but at the 
same time revealed that the Reformation had al- 
ready made great advances. 

In the meantime the Turks moved against Vienna. 
Even though it was possible to repulse them in 
1529, the enemy remained in Hungary and con- 
tinued to fill men's hearts with terror. This mili- 


tary peril from the southeast, which was at the 
same time a threat to the Christian faith, in a 
paradoxical manner turned out to be a blessing for 
Protestants because it tied Ferdinand's hands. “The 
Turk is the Lutherans’ lucky star," the Catholics 
used to say for a long time afterwards. Thus the 
Lutherans of Austria were also able to set up as 
their own confession of faith the Augsburg Con- 
fession, presented to the Diet of Augsburg in 1530 
by the Protestant estates of the German Empire. 
In the future their pastors had to take an oath on 
this. The demands of the estates for evangelical 
preaching and better theology became more and 
more pressing. In a memorial to the governor of 
March 18, 1538, reference is expressly made to 
"justification by faith." The estates demanded the 
Lord's Supper in both kinds (that is, bread and 
wine). On the other hand, the visitation of 1544 
revealed the complete decline of the papal church 
in Austria. But politics played the decisive role. 
The emperor's victory in the Schmalkaldic War 
naturally had its effects also in the hereditary do- 
mains of the Habsburgs and gradually ruined the 
Austrian Protestants’ hopes of bringing to pass a 
favorable settlement of the religious question. 
Ferdinand published one severe rescript after the 
other. In 1551 the sale of Lutheran books as well 
as the appointment of schoolmasters who had not 
been examined by the competent bishop was 
forbidden. A mandate of June 5, 1553, made pro- 
visions for the reform of the University of Vienna, 
whose theological faculty had in the meantime 
suffered the loss of professors and students in a 
body. For despite a prohibition of the reigning 
prince the Protestant nobility sent its sons to study 
at the Protestant universities at Wittenberg, Jena, 
and Rostock. In 1554 participation in the Lord’s 
Supper in both kinds was abolished, and Catholic 
confession as well as attendance at Mass at least 
once a year were made obligatory. 

The Peace of Augsburg (1555); which left the 
choice of religious confession to the reigning 
prince but not to the individual subjects, would 
have been the deathblow for the Protestantism of 
the hereditary territories, if the reigning prince 
would have been able to carry the day against the 
lords and knights. But Ferdinand was dependent 
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on their money grants for Ше war against the 
Turk. Indeed, he had to make attempts to restrict 
even emigration for religious reasons as much as 
possible so that the land might not be denuded of 
people. This happened often enough in any case. 
Among others, the prominent governor of Styria, 
Hans Ungnad von Sonneck, for example, resigned 
from his position in 1556 because as a Protestant 
he was not willing to assume the execution of his 
ruler's mandates and went into voluntary exile to 
Württemberg. 

Ferdinand himself tried to make his influence 
effective even beyond his death. His oldest son 
Maximilian, the successor to the throne, came 
under suspicion of inclining toward the new doc- 
trine. In Sebastian Pfauser he even had a Protestant 
court preacher, and by his obstinacy he obtained the 
pope's personal permission to receive the Lord's 
Supper under both forms. According to the divi- 
sion of the inheritance drawn up by Ferdinand 
already in 1554, Maximilian, apart from the im- 
perial dignity, received only Upper and Lower 
Austria (apart from Bohemia and Hungary). His 
brother Archduke Ferdinand II became lord of 
the Tyrol and the forelands, and the youngest, 
Charles, ruled Inner Austrian territories, that is, 
Styria, Carinthia, Carniola (now in Jugoslavia), 
and Gorizia (now in Italy). 

Hence, for the following decades the fate of indi- 
vidual Protestants in Austria depended on the 
rulers to whom their homeland had happened to 
be assigned. 

In Upper and Lower Austria the Protestant estates, 
making use of the Turkish danger and the religious 
wars in France and the Netherlands, which were 
so appalling for the emperor, succeeded in obtain- 
ing the "religious concession" in 1568 in return 
for an unusually high taxation grant. This conces- 
sion stated that to both estates of lords and knights 
the Unaltered Augsburg Confession of 1530 “15 
allowed and forgiven until the eternal, divine 
Omnipotence by means of the regular Christian 
media may have achieved and established a com- 
pletely catholic settlement of the same matters of 
faith in the Holy Roman Empire of the German 
Nation, or His Majesty should bring to a desirable 
conclusion the work begun toward a complete and 
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А page of written record of the chronicle of the city of Hall by Franz 
Schweyger concerning the beginnings of the Protestant faith there, 


1520-1522 (Hall, City Museum) 





fully universal religion for the kingdom, heredi- 
tary principality, and lands." The cities and mar- 
ket towns of the royal crown lands were excepted 
from the rights guaranteed. In addition, it was 
established that the Catholic religion must not be 
reviled or attacked and that its adherents must not 
be harmed in any way. A liturgy as well as a church 
order were also demanded. This “Christian church 
liturgy in use among the lords and knights in the 
Archduchy of Austria below the Enns” was drawn 
up by the Rostock professor David Chyträus (а 
theologian of the Melanchthonian stamp) with the 
assistance of the castle chaplain of Rosenburg, 
Christoph Reuter. On Jan. 14, 1571, the emperor 
finally issued the “deed security." Whether Pro- 
testant church services, at which Protestant citi- 
zens could also have taken part in public worship, 
were to be permitted also in the city houses of the 
nobility was left an open question. 

In r574 the nobility succeeded in obtaining per- 
mission from Maximilian II to hold public Prot- 
estant church services in Vienna, the capital. 
What Maximilian II had guaranteed in Lower 
Austria he was likewise compelled to grant to the 
lords and knights of Upper Austria on Dec. 7, 
1568. Hence analogous circumstances developed 
here. In 1574 the emperor approved of their own 
liturgy for the Upper Austrians and in 1578 of 
their church order. 

On the one hand, then, Maximilian II counte- 
nanced the Protestants and brooked no inter- 
ference in this connection from his Spanish rela- 
tives or the pope. On the other hand, however, 
he opposed every attempt to secure the Protestant 
church organizationally by means of a consist- 
опит and superintendents. 

In this flourishing period of Austrian Protestant- 
ism there also arose famous Protestant provincial 
schools with instruction in Latin in Graz, Klagen- 
furt, Linz, and Loosdorf (Lower Austria). But a 
training institution for theologians was lacking. 
Protestant pastors were recommended from out- 
side, mostly from Regensburg. Because the super- 
intendent there, Nikolaus Gallus, was an adherent 
of the extreme Lutheran Matthias Vlasié (called 
Flacius Illyricus), Flacianism kept on gaining a 
firmer footing here. Thereby an intellectual cleav- 


age was fostered in Protestantism that was des- 
tined to have ominous results in the Counter-Ref- 
ormation under the leadership of the Jesuits after 
the death of Maximilian II on Oct. 12, 1576. 

The successor of Maximilian II in the government 
was his son Rudolph II, who had been brought up 
in Spain as a Jesuit. To the strict Catholic the 
existence of Protestantism seemed like an abomin- 
able attack on his rights conferred by the grace 
of God. This enmity was also nourished by close 
links with the Catholic court of Bavaria. 

At first the measures emanating from Prague, 
Rudolph's residence as German emperor, limited 
themselves to the regulation of the guaranteed 
freedoms in the case of public infringements. In 
spite of this, Rudolph's brother and viceroy in 
Upper and Lower Austria, Archduke Ernest, did 
not dare to publish penal edicts. But Rudolph, 
at whose succession the estates of Lower Austria 
had in 1577 rendered homage purely on the basis 
of verbal promises, adopted severer measures 
and expelled certain preachers from Vienna. At 
this stage Archduke Ernest dealt with those citi- 
zens who transgressed the prohibitions of their 
ruler by taking part in the Protestant services in 
the houses of the nobility of Vienna as well as by 
excursions to Hernals (now a suburb of Vienna) 
and to Inzersdorf. Higher positions were again 
filled by Catholics. All Protestant officials were 
dismissed. The Protestant population became 
intimidated inasmuch as the nobility did not show 
themselves prepared to take any final action. The 
year 1580 brought decisive events. At this time 
the Catholic minority from among the estates 
combined and formed the nucleus for a party of 
the nobles to bolster the government. But the 
Protestant estates tried to form a firmer organiza- 
tion for themselves and to call a superintendent. 
They failed. The theological controversies be- 
tween the Austrian Philippists (Melanchthonians) 
and the Flacianists increased, and no commanding 
churchman could be found. The Catholic Church, 
on the other hand, at this time found a leading light 
in Melchior Khlesl, a baker's son and a former 
Viennese Protestant, who, in addition, developed 
the zeal of a convert. He became provost of St. 
Stephan's Cathedral and chancellor of the univer- 
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sity and later official representative of the bishop 
of Passau, bishop of Vienna in 1598, and finally a 
cardinal. He did not only adopt systematic mea- 
sures against the Protestants but also tried to 
abolish the abuses of his diocese in accordance 
with the decisions of the Council of Trent. This 
most likely brought upon him the hatred of many 
from his own circle and the departments of state. 
But for all that he steered the Counter-Reforma- 
tion in Lower Austria from success to success. 

In 1590 Archduke Matthias took the place of 
Archduke Ernest in Upper and Lower Austria. 
A new war with the Turks as well as an uprising 
of the peasants, which began in Upper Austria in 
1595 and also spread over parts of Lower Austria, 
postponed catastrophe for the Protestants of the 
archduchy for a little while. 

The Protestants had concluded a secret defensive 
alliance in 1579. Its illustrious leader as the coun- 
terpart of Khlesl was Georg Erasmus von Tscher- 
nembl, who on his great gentleman's tour had be- 
come a Calvinist in Geneva and who was to prove 
his worth later as a Huguenot (on the Schwert- 
berg in Mühlviertel). In the growing Turkish peril 
the Upper Austrian estates made him their spokes- 
man. 

The uprising of the peasants which the unjust di- 
vision of burdens had kindled also resisted the 
forcible re-Catholicization. For this reason the 
Protestant lords had at first sympathized with the 
peasants. Finally, however, they saw that they were 
still compelled to fight against their rebellious 
subjects. Tschernembl tried to mediate, but he was 
unable to cope with the demands of the peasants. 
So their uprising came to a bloody end. The reli- 
gious tragedy took its course. The government 
pursued a purposive course. One city after another 
got its turn, but in Linz the battle raged with spe- 
cial fury. Both sides had made good preparations 
here, the Catholics by calling in the Jesuits, the 
estates, who had a committee in permanent ses- 
sion, inasmuch as they appointed Tschernembl a 
government representative in 1599. Tschernembl 
strengthened the backbone of the Protestant lords, 
knights, citizens, and peasants by a little tract on 
the subjects' right of resistance against their ruler 
(De resistentia subditorum adversus principem legitima, 
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Protestant citizens of Vienna flocking to Lutheran services at Her- 
nals. Contemporary view (Vienna, Picture Archives of the National 
Library) 





1600). The violent battle in Linz ended in 1601 
with the victory of the ruling prince and thereby 
of Catholicism. The opposition of the Protestants 
in upper Austrian Salzkammergut to the appoint- 
ment of Catholic priests was put down one year 
later with the help of troops from Salzburg. 

In the following years a certain stabilization of the 
situation in Upper Austria was achieved. 

After the Peace of Vienna in 1606, which guaran- 
teed Hungary's religious liberty, it finally became 
possible to unite the Protestant estates of Upper and 
Lower Austria. These were joined under Karl von 
Zierotin, the leader of the Unity of the Brethren, 
by the estates of Moravia because they felt that 
their hitherto existing religious Liberty was threat- 
ened by Rudolph II. Connections were also es- 
tablished with the leader of the Bohemian Prot- 
estant nobility, Peter Wok von Rosenberg. In 
spite of the differences in religion Archduke Mat- 
thias allied himself with the Austrian, the Hungar- 
ian, and the Bohemian-Moravian estates against 
his brother Rudolph II. The measures of govern- 
ment adopted by the emperor, who lived secluded 
from the world and was in all likelihood mentally 
sick as well, caused him to take this step. Finally, 
however, Rudolph II made peace with Matthias, in 
1608 ceded Hungary, Moravia, as well as Austria 
to him, and assured him of the expectancy of the 
Bohemian crown (the treaty of Lieben-Prague, 
1608). 

To the Austrian Protestants it was clear that in 
religious respects they could not rely on Mat- 
thias. For this reason, barely a week after the 
treaty, in the camp of the archduke, the Hungarian, 
Moravian, and Austrian envoys in a secret agree- 
ment promised each other mutual protection and 
help in the defense of their liberties and privileges. 
But Moravia was the first of the confederates to 
allow herself to be detached; Hungary followed. 
But in the end Matthias had to accept the stipula- 
tion to confirm their religious liberties as well as 
to reopen churches and schools in the country and 
in the cities which Tschernembl had set up as a 
prerequisite for doing homage at his succession 
and which had already been put into effect in Linz. 
The reason for this was that the Austrians threat- 
ened that they would otherwise turn again to 


Rudolph. On March 19, 1609, Matthias guaranteed 
the “Capitulation,” which granted to the lords 
and knights, their families and subjects, the reli- 
gious liberties they possessed by virtue of the 
concession of Emperor Maximilian II. The reli- 
gious liberty demanded for the cities was not 
granted until March 3, 1610. The solution was 
therefore not satisfactory. 

The Protestantism of Upper and Lower Austria, 
it is true, now experienced a short period of 
bloom. But the shock waves which the Thirty 
Years’ War sent also towards Austria soon brought 
this second spring to a close. This was sealed by 
the provisions of the Peace of Westphalia. 

In Inner Austria, the domain of Charles, develop- 
ments were similar to those in Upper and Lower 
Austria, but Maximilian П was probably more 
sincere in the matter of religious liberty than his 
younger brother. But for all that, the latter guar- 
anteed the Religious Pacification of Bruck/Mur in 
1572. The church order of David Chyträus was 
declared binding at the General Diet at Bruck in 
1578 and adopted in the religious pacification. 
Protestant schools were established here too. 

In 1571 Archduke Charles had married Maria of 
Wittelsbach, and thus the court of Graz became 
dependent on that of Munich. Already in the next 
year Jesuits came from Ingolstadt to Graz and 
established a foundation with seven fathers. To be 
sure, at the Diet of 1576 and once more at the Gen- 
eral Diet at Bruck two years later, the archduke 
was compelled to declare that he would keep what 
he had promised. Thus in 1578, on the demand of 
the Protestants, he had expressly stated that every 
individual, whether of high or low estate, in cities, 
market towns, or in the country, who accepted 
the Augsburg Confession could remain untroubled 
and unmolested. No one was to be burdened in his 
conscience. But the Protestants were so imprudent 
as not to obtain this assurance in writing. 

А year and a half later Charles broke his word. He 
was influenced from three sources, his brother 
Ferdinand, the Roman Curia, and the Wittelsbachs. 
He now renounced a part of his promises and 
above all the guarantee of religious liberty in the 
cities and market towns. For this reason the free 
practice of religion on the part of the citizens was 
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repeatedly prevented by force. In the guerrilla war 
which followed, the Protestants, it is true, were 
also guilty of tactical blunders. The open battle 
began at the Diet of 1580. The Protestant knights 
and lords who formed a clear majority brought 
forward their complaints concerning government 
encroachments of recent times. But Charles flatly 
forbade the practice of the Protestant religion in 
the cities and market towns. Only in Graz two 
preachers were allowed to stay so that they 
might be available for the worship of the lords 
and knights at their country estates. 

The expulsion of citizens from Graz soon followed. 
It is true, they could postpone their departure for 
months and even for years. The Protestants in 
Leoben were forbidden to go out to worship with 
the mine workers in Eisenerz under the protection 
of the nobles. In 1585 the Jesuit college in Graz 
received the rank of a university. In 1586 a Catho- 
lic became governor. After this the commissions 
for religious reformation traveled through the 
land, still without military support, but adopting 
measures that were rigorous enough. In con- 
gregations that had been Protestant for decades 
they appointed Catholic priests. Attempts were 
made to break down the opposition, which was 
now and then armed resistance, by means of im- 
prisonments, money fines, and even by refusal 
of cemeteries. In 1588 the Catholic citizen's oath 
was introduced and the free election of judges 
abolished. Accordingly, the Counter-Reformation 
was going at full speed when Archduke Charles 
died in 1590. It was continued by ecclesiastical 
authorities. 

Charles’ minor son Ferdinand (1619-1637 as Em- 
peror Ferdinand II) had been trained by the Jesuits 
and did not become ruler of the land until 1596. 
A bigot whose attitude was determined by the 
Wittelsbachs, though rather a genial man by na- 
ture, he became the gravedigger of Protestantism 
in his country. 

On the Protestant side the fighters of the older 
generation were either no longer alive or had 
emigrated or were weary of the battle. Even the 
example of Upper and Lower Austria, where the 
Protestants had taken up arms, was ineffective 
with them. 
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Eigentliche Abcontrafehung einer newer 
vner hoͤrten Monffrangen: 


Darinnen Nagiſter Maximilianus Biber) 
Lutheriſcher Predicant / die Partickel ond Oblaten für 


feine Communicanten / wie ein Gauckelman / im Land Oeſter⸗ 
reich ond Steyr / leidhtfertig berumb getragen: Sampt angehengten fibengee 
hen wichtigen Warnungvrfachen / daß fid) jedermenigklich für dem 
Lutheriſchen Nachtmal ond Communion mit allem 
Fleiß ond Ernſt huͤten fol. 
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Preacher Maximilian Biber secretly administering Holy Communion. 


He is described as traveling about like a “juggler,” with his Commun- 
ion paraphernalia hidden in a puppet. Illustration for a polemical 
pamphlet by the Jesuit Georg Scherer, Ingolstadt, 1588 (Vienna, 
National Library) 





But Ferdinand went ahead in an active manner. In 
1598 all Protestant school and church work in the 
cities had to cease; the preachers and teachers were 
expelled within eight days. 

Among these was the professor of mathematics at 
the provincial school at Graz, the Swabian Johannes 
Kepler. He was given permission to return, pre- 
sumably because of the favor he enjoyed at the 
court and also among the Jesuits. But finally he 
withdrew from the uncertain and humiliating po- 
sition in Graz and in 1600 accepted an invitation of 
the astronomer Tycho Brahe to come to Prague- 
Benatek. In 1612 he accepted a call to the Protes- 
tant provincial school in Linz until the Counter- 
Reformation drove him away from there too. In 
1599 Ferdinand cynically set aside everything the 
Styrian nobility had brought forward concerning 
its rights of religious liberty. “Rather rule over 
a wilderness, go forth to beg with wife and child, 
suffer one's body to be chopped to pieces, than to 
tolerate violation of the church, heresy!’ This was 
his confession as a ruler. Armed men were attached 
from now on to the commissions for religious 
reform. Plundered parsonages, trampled down 
churchyards, devastated churches were the signs 
of their progress. The dragonnades ruined those 
who were struck, and they were often enough 
punished with imprisonment in addition. 

The confiscation and burning of books aimed at 
the extermination of the Protestant faith. The key- 
stone was set by the order issued to all citizens of 
Graz to attend a Catholic service in the parish 
church within three days under penalty of a fine 
of a hundred. ducats. With the exception of a 
hundred persons all complied. Sixty-one of the 
faithful eventually emigrated. They belonged to 
the aggregate of 2500 Protestants who emigrated 
from Styria. 

In 1601 the Protestant preachers, preceptors, 
scribes, and schoolmasters were expelled from all 
of the territories of Inner Austria. Then followed 
the strict prohibition to seek “the poisonous and 
harmful practice of the А. С.” (Augsburg Con- 
fession) outside of the country. Protestant citizen- 
ship was given its deathblow. Even though the 
return to the old faith may often enough have been 
merely something external, the young generation 


still eventually became Catholic. The Protestant 
faith maintained itself secretly for centuries in 
mountain valleys that were difficult of access. Its 
spiritual reserves it had in the sermon books and 
prayer books that were smuggled in from the 
Protestant part of Germany. 

It is characteristic of Tyrol that Anabaptism spread 
here among the peasants but that the nobility for 
the greater part remained Catholic. In the second 
half of the century Lutheranism reached certain 
cities through immigrants. Archduke Ferdinand П, 
whose court chaplain from 1571 to 1573 was 
Petrus Canisius, the first German Jesuit, forcibly 
suppressed everything that was not Catholic and 
tried to support the Roman Church by reforms 
in little things. In 1593 the Capuchins also estab- 
lished their first monastery on German soil in 
Innsbruck and carried on mission work among 
the people. When Ferdinand П died in 1595, 
he could make the boast that he had won back 
Tyrol for Catholicism. The Lutheran faith main- 
tained itself only in the high mountain valleys and 
only in those territories which belonged to the 
archbishopric of Salzburg. Here, surprisingly 
enough, measures were taken with less severity 
against the Protestants, under the mild regime of 
Wolf Dietrich von Raitenau already at the end of 
the 16th century. This was also true during the 
Thirty Years’ War under Archbishop Paris Lodron, 
who tacitly allowed his Lutheran miners to con- 
duct common services. Not until about 1670 were 
a large number of Protestants ferreted out by the 
episcopal authorities in a place called Deffereggen- 
tal in the eastern Tyrol, and in 1684—1686 about 
a thousand people were expelled to southern Ger- 
many. They had to leave their children behind. 
Shortly afterwards Lutheran miners were exiled 
from the neighborhood of Hallein, among them 
the famous Josef Schaitberger. It was not till the 
18th century that about 20,000 secret Protestants 
of Salzburg were driven from their homeland to 
find a new home, in part, in East Prussia. Fifty 
years after the edict of toleration issued by the 
Emperor Joseph II, in 1857, another 450 people 
from the Zillertal Alps who had been assigned to 
the diocese of Salzburg had to leave their home- 
land because of their Protestant attitude. 
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In Vorarlberg, because of the complex ecclesiasti- 
cal conditions and above all because of the influ- 
ence of the bishopric of Chur, Ferdinand П was not 
able to put into effect measures similar to those 
taken in the Tyrol. Here Calvinistic preachers were 
to be found repeatedly. A change was only brought 
about at the beginning of the 17th century by the 
mission of the Capuchins. Finally the Minorites 
in common with the Jesuits completely rooted 
out the Protestant faith. 

In this way Catholicism remained the victor in 
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Austria. In no country of Europe where the 
Protestant faith had gained a footing was it re- 
pressed to such an extent as was the case in the 
hereditary lands of the Habsburgs. Only in remote 
congregations in the mountains and illegally did 
the Protestant faith maintain itself. How wide- 
spread, indeed, this secret Protestantism was, is 
shown in the first year after Joseph II issued his 
charter of toleration in 1781, when, to the unpleas- 
ant surprise of the authorities, 73,000 confessed 
the Protestant faith in the Austrian lands. 


ERWIN E. SCHNEIDER 


Salzburg. Bird's-eye view of the city. In the background Fort 
Hohensalzburg, in the foreground the old cathedral. Colored 
drawing (Hans Paumann?), 1553 (Salzburg, Archabbey of 
St: Peter) 
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Fort Hochosterwitz. Residence of the Protestant Kheven- 
hüller family in Carinthia. Engraving from Merian's Topo- 
grapbia Provinciarum Austriacarum, 1649 (Vienna, Picture 


Archives of the National Library) 
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Paul Speratus (1484-1551). Preacher in Dinkelsbühl, Würz- 


In 1524 court preacher in 
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Left: Illustration from the Schweyger chron- 
icle of Hall (Tirol), in which Franz Schweyger 


reports on the beginnings of the Protestant 


faith in Tirol, 1510-1522 (Hall, City Museum) 
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Center: Carinthian chalice. A glass chalice of the C. Spit- 
taller family of Bleiberg above Villach, used in the time of 


secret Protestantism 


Right: Christliche Kirchen- Agenda. Original edition by David 
Chytraeus and Christoph Reuter, 1571 (Vienna, Society for 


the History of Protestantism in Austria) 
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Center: Carinthian chalice. A glass chalice of the C. Spit- 
taller family of Bleiberg above Villach, used in the time of 


secret Protestantism 


Right: Christliche Kirchen- Agenda. Original edition by David 
Chytraeus and Christoph Reuter, 1571 (Vienna, Society for 


the History of Protestantism in Austria 
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Left: Maximilian II (1527-1570). Contemporary engraving Right: David Chytraeus (1530-1600). Professor in Rostock; 
(Vienna, Picture Archives of the National Library) theologian, historian, and philosopher; chief author of the 


Kirchen- Agenda, 1571. Contemporary woodcut (Vienna, 


Arckives of the Evangelical Consistory) 
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REVERENDISSIMO, ET ILLVSTRISSIMO DOMINO DNO MELCHIORI 
KLESEL,DEIGRATIA EPISCOPO VIENNENSI xc SAC. СА. МАР. 
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Left: Melchior Khlesl (1553-1630). Bishop of Vienna, chan- 
cellor of Emperor Matthias, cardinal from 1615. Engraving 
by А gidius Sadeler, 1615 (Vienna, Picture Archives of the 
National Library) 


Right: Country home in Graz. Impressive court with pil- 
lared arcade built 1557-1565 by Domenico dell'Allio of 
Lugano. — From С. M. Vischer, Topographia Ducatus Stiriae 
(a book of castles), 1681 (Graz, Styria State Archives) 
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Castle Bertholdstein, built at the beginning of the 13th 


century. The building now extant is largely from the 17th 
century. Residence of a district preacher after Adam von 
Lengheim had acquired the castle in 1578 
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Baptismal font in the Bertholdstein Castle chapel. Unusual 
for a chapel. Coat of arms and date seem to point to Adam 


von Lengheim and his wife Helena von Lamberg 
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Above: Peter Canisius (1521-1597). Founded the first 
German local house of the Jesuit order in Cologne. 1571— 
1573 he was court preacher of Ferdinand II. Author of the 
popular catechism Summa doctrinae christianae (1555). En- 


graving by C. Griter (Wittenberg, Luther Museum) 
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Above, right: Jonah escapes from the mouth of the whale. 
The frescoes resulted from a commission of Ferdinand I to 
the superintendent of the salt industry Sebastian Tunckhl 
in 1553 (Bad Ausee, Hospital Church of the Holy Ghost) 


Below, right: Dedicatory inscription for the frescoes in the 
Hospital Church of the Holy Ghost in Bad Ausee 
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Left: Inquisition in Waidhofen an der Ybbs. A Freising 
commission of the Counter-Reformation condemns the 
Protestant city council in the upper city square May 9, 1588. 


Contemporary illustration (Waidhofen, City Archives) 


Right: Tombstone of the family Praunfalk with a depiction 
of the doctrine of justification, 1571 (Knittelfeld, City 
Church) 
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Styrian religious treaty of Jan. 20, 1580. Parchment with 
rich binding in red leather and the seven seals of the governor 


and the representatives affixed to a cord (Graz, Styria State 


Archives) 
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The Sign of the Chalice 


fe BOHEMIA 


Те renewal of the church in Bohemia is, of course, 
most closely linked with the name of John Huss, 
but its roots reach far back before the time of the 
master, and it attained its culminating point only 
in the Unity of the Brethren. 

From the 14th century Waldensian influences mani- 
fested themselves in certain parts of present-day 
Czechoslovakia. Islands arose that stood in con- 
trast to the religious life of their environment. 
These groups were already being persecuted se- 
verely. In the middle of the 14th century preachers 
appeared in Prague who expressed deep dissatis- 
faction with conditions in the church and nation, 
especially with the monastic orders. They did not 
hesitate to charge that Antichrist was ruling in the 
church. The Moravian Milic of Kremsier gathered 
crowds of people about himself in the largest 
churches of what was then the imperial city. 
Here, too, the hierarchy and the orders took 
sharp action. The growing desire for a reform of 
the church, however, could no longer be sup- 
pressed. The guardians of Milic's bequest in 1391 
established Bethlehem Chapel in the old section 
of Prague as a church where services for Czech 
hearers were held. The roomy building was called 
a "chapel" because it was not meant to be a parish 
church. In 1402 the enthusiastic preacher John Huss 
received the commission to preach the Word of 
God here in his mother tongue on Sundays and 
festivals. 

John of Husinec in southern Bohemia was prob- 
ably born in 1372 (?). He attended the school at 


Prachatice and studied at the University of Prague, 
which Charles IV of Luxemburg had founded in 
his crown land of Bohemia in 1348, the first uni- 
versity of central Europe. From 1298 Huss himself 
delivered lectures in the faculty of arts. He was 
consecrated to the priesthood in 1400. 

АП his life he gave passionate support to two 
interests, his Bohemian university community and 
the English theologian John Wycliffe, whose 
writings at that time were current in Bohemia. 
Huss did not take over Wycliffe's opinions without 
examination. For example, in his interpretation of 
the Lord's Supper, vows, and the veneration of 
Mary he remained completely on the ground of 
tradition. But it is true that the new things he 
enthusiastically proclaimed are all found in Wyc- 
life. The writings of the Englishman attracted 
Huss because this man sought “то lead all men 
back to the law of Christ... and especially the 
clergy, instructing them to give up the pomp and 
power of the world and to live with the apostles 
according to the life of Christ," that is, Wycliffe's 
ideas in practical reforms took hold of Huss. These 
fit in well with the cares of the preacher of Prague, 
who wanted to remove the abuses of the church 
and, like the Englishman, opposed the seculari- 
zation of the church. He was grateful to find a 
kindred spirit in Wycliffe, who possessed authority 
among the friends of reform in his own sur- 
roundings. 

Huss had made enemies for himself with his 
powerful advocacy of reform. Other clashes in the 
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ecclesiastical and university-political sphere were 
added. From 1410 on he was therefore repeatedly 
excommunicated. In accordance with the wishes 
of the king, he left Prague in 1412 so that — as his 
ruler supposed — peace might return there again. 
Actually the excitement among the people did not 
quiet down. It was nourished by letters Huss 
addressed to his followers from his place of refuge. 
He stayed at first at Kozi Hradek near Usti, where 
the lord of the castle granted him asylum. Here 
he wrote his most important tract, De ecclesia. 
Besides this he preached in the surrounding area. 
In this area the memory of the pastoral activity 
of Huss was perpetuated in an especially lively 
manner. А few years later there arose in this 
neighborhood the city of Tabor as the center of 
the more radical Hussites. To be closer to the 
capital, which he visited on several occasions in 
this period, briefly and incognito, of course, Huss 
changed his place of refuge and went to the castle 
Krakowetz, which belonged to one of his fol- 
lowers. 

From here be went to the Council of Constance, 
where King Sigismund hoped to smooth out the 
ecclesiastical disputes in Bohemia by negotiations 
with Huss and thereby to remove the stain of 
heresy from the land. Sigismund finally sacrificed 
Huss to the hatred of his opponents. To what 
extent he thus broke a promise guaranteeing Huss 
a safe return in case he should not acquiesce in the 
judgment of the council is debated. When Huss 
realized that his life could be saved only by the 
abjuration of his conviction, he revealed true 
greatness. On July 6, 1415, he died on the funeral 
pyre as a Christian martyr who was prepared to 
pay the full price for being a Christian as he 
understood it. And when he realized that his 
age could not bear this Christianity, in reliance on 
God he took upon himself, for the sake of what he 
had recognized to be the truth, the judgment of 
this age and remained true to his own statement: 
“беек the truth, hear the truth, learn the truth, love 
the truth, tell the truth, hold the truth, defend the 
truth unto death!" 

Even before Huss' death, Prague in the autumn of 
1414 witnessed an incident that gave the Czech 
Reformation its symbol. In a university disputa- 
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John Huss, “Treatise on the Six Errors," Leitomischl, 
P. Olivetskij, 1510. One of the oldest printed works of the 
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Brethren at Leitomischl, showing a writing clergyman on 
the title page (Prague, Library of the National Museum) 


tion Huss' friend Jacobellus of Mies proved from 
Scripture and history that the withdrawal of the 
chalice in the celebration of the Eucharist was not 
older than 200 years and that there was no theolog- 
ical reason for not complying with the word of 
Jesus: “Drink ye all of it." In the church of St. 
Martin on the Wall the chalice was then commonly 
given also to the people, and the Eucharist was 
administered under both forms (sub utraque specie). 
The practice of “Utraquism,” to which Huss had 
given his approval in a treatise from Constance, 
was introduced in most of the churches of Prague. 
The sign of the chalice became a symbol for all 
those who like Huss were striving for reform. 
With this sign they soon decorated churches, but 
also shields and banners of their armies. For this 
reason the Hussites were called not only Utra- 
quists but also Calixtins. 

The Hussite movement was stratified. It contained 
radical and moderate groups. Among the radicals 
political and economic considerations were fre- 
quently added to the religious and ethical con- 
cerns. They looked for the “millennial kingdom,” 
which Christ was to establish on earth soon after 
the imminent Final Judgment. 

The bishop of Litomysl and later of Olomouc, 
John Zelezny, organized the remnants of the Cath- 
olics in the land into action against the Hussites. 
'The distribution of the chalice was forbidden, and 
the Hussite priests were driven from their posi- 
tions. But they still found support at the hands of 
the people, who were strengthened in services 
held on the mountains (Matt. 24:16). The meeting 
places were given Biblical names like the hill Tabor 
near Bechyne or Mount Horeb near Hradec Kra- 
love (Königgrätz). In Prague the former Pre- 
monstratensian monk John Zelivsky issued the 
summons to revolution. Catholic persecution 
drove the Hussites in general to take up arms. 
At their head stood the country squire John Zizka 
of Trocnov, an outstanding general, who defeated 
the German and Hungarian crusaders of Sigismund 
on the hill called Vitkov near Prague (since then 
called Zizkov). The Hussite wars lasted 14 years. 
The Utraquists remained undefeated. But in Mora- 
via they did not experience such unhindered ex- 
pansion as in Bohemia. They undertook cam- 


paigns into the neighboring countries and there 
found an influx to their ranks from the social-revo- 
lutionary sections of the population. 

The common aims of all the Hussites are found in 
the Four Articles of Prague, apparently formulated 
already in 1419 and proclaimed in 1420 in Czech, 
Latin, German, and Magyar. They demanded free 
proclamation, the distribution of the Eucharist 
under both forms, the renunciation of property, 
and an exemplary life from the clergy and the 
punishment as well as the checking of all mortal 
sins. In the interpretation of the articles of Prague 
the individual Hussite groups disagreed. They 
were finally wrested from the Council of Basel in 
1456 in a milder form as the so-called Compactata 
and remained the law of the land. The Curia, to 
be sure, did not confirm them. Indeed, Pope Pius II 
in 1462 expressly declared them to be null and 
void. In 1564, however, Pius IV saw himself com- 
pelled to concede at least the chalice to the 
Bohemian lands. 

Despite everything it must be admitted that the 
Utraquist church of Bohemia, which consolidated 
itself by the inclusion of various radical and 
milder streams, in the final analysis came to a 
standstill halfway to the Reformation. It never rid 
itself of its dependence on Rome. Moreover, it 
became torpid in external forms. Genuine spiritual 
life became an ever greater rarity in her even 
though a few priests with great care concerned 
themselves for the flock entrusted to them. About 
such priests smaller groups gathered in Bohemia 
and Moravia — we can call them congregations — 
whose spiritual life differed essentially from that 
of the general run of Utraquists. To these be- 
longed, among others, the Brethren in Divisov, 
Vilimov, Krcin, Chelcitze, Kromeriz, and Klatovy. 
Epoch-making was the circle that thronged about 
the pulpit of the first elected archbishop of Prague, 
John Rokycan, in the Tyn church in the old 
section of Prague. At the center of this continually 
growing circle of “Brothers and Sisters" there 
stood, both on the basis of his ties of relationship 
to Rokycan as well as for his personal qualities, 
the conspicuous "Brother George," a country 
squire who was later called Krejci, “the tailor," 
after his chosen trade. These Christians found 
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their prototypes in the Taborites and other groups 
like them, but they rejected their overstated opin- 
ions. 

Rokycan realized that he himself could not meet 
the demands of his hearers, who aspired to a strict 
apostolic life. Therefore he drew their attention to 
the south Bohemian Peter Chelcicky, in a certain 
sense a revolutionary thinker. According to his 
teaching, Scripture was the sole source and norm 
for faith and life. Christ and His Word stood 
at the center. The Sermon on the Mount de- 
manded a high morality of them. Peter Chel- 
cicky's aversion for the world and its ordinances 
based on force became a part of them. Rokycan 
made it possible for the new church thus in 
the process of development, the "Unity of the 
Brethren," to settle on the Lititz estate of King 
George of Podebrad in the village of Kunwald. 
Thus the first congregation of the Brethren ap- 
parently was organized towards the end of the 
year 1457 ot early in 1458. From 1464 it was given 
a firm regimen under strict church discipline. 
Brother George worked zealously as a mission- 
ary. He traveled throughout Bohemia, visited the 
groups who were in spiritual affinity and had gath- 
ered about the “good clergy" of the Utraquists, 
and established connections with them. Some of 
them became a component part of the Unity. 

For ten years the Kunwald group remained within 
the church of the Utraquists and tried to influence 
them. Finally they realized that this was impossible 
and took the decisive step toward separation. They 
chose their own priests and thus became the first 
Reformation church. By lot — in imitation of Acts 
1:26 — they chose three Brethren from among 12 
to be priests, and the youngest of these, Matthias 
of Kunwald, was ordained to be bishop. The im- 
mediate result of this bold step was a severe рег- 
secution of these “heretics,” but because of their 
diligent and orderly life they were well received at 
that time by many a nobleman. 

Despite their own distress the Brethren established 
relations with the Waldensians who for generations 
had lived in the Brandenburg Marches, and they 
took several hundred of these in when a new 
wave of persecution broke over them. They were 
settled in the vicinity of Lanskroun and on the 
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Peter Chelcicky conversing with Jan Rokycan and Utraquist masters. 
From а1520 work of Chelcicky (Prague, National and University 
Library) 


Fulnek estate. Efforts were made to establish con- 
tact also with other spiritual movements abroad, 
but not always with success. Ambassadors went 
as far as Rumania, Russia, Constantinople, Asia 
Minor, Palestine, Egypt, and Italy. 

Later years brought a relaxation of the former 
legalism within the Unity. The collegiate principle 
established itself in the leadership. After the death 
of Matthias in 1500, Luke of Prague (d. 1528), 
however, held the actual leadership as a man of 
experience and a theologian. He is often called the 
second founder of the Unity. 

The Hussite expeditions had created frightful im- 
pressions in the neighboring countries, especially 
in Germany. All the more cause for surprise at 
first that Luther did not simply condemn the 
Hussites root and branch. Already at the Leipzig 
Debate he allowed himself to be moved by Johann 
Eck to state: “Not all articles of the Hussites are 
heretical" (Sebastian Fróschel, “Уоп der Dispu- 
tation zu Leipzig," Unschuldige Nachrichten von alten 
und neuen theologischen Sachen, Leipzig, 1717, p. 19). 
Two preachers in Prague sent him Huss’ De ecclesia 
with a letter of greeting. Personal relations, letters, 
and opinions in Luther's writings followed. Duke 
George of Saxony drew the attention of his cous- 
in, the Elector Frederick the Wise, Luther's sec- 
ular ruler, to Luther’s relations with Bohemia, 
overinterpreted, it must be admitted (Felician 
Gess, Akten und Briefe zur Kirchenpolitik Herzog 
Georgs von Sachsen, I [Leipzig, 1905], No. 146). Writ- 
ings of Luther were translated into Czech. Czech 
students received their training at Wittenberg. 
Luther attended to the printing of translations of 
Bohemian writings and provided them with pref- 
aces. In Prague Lutheranism had many adherents. 
In the Utraquist church the old discord between 
moderate and decisive Hussitism was renewed 
through Lutheran influence. After the conserva- 
tives had first carried the day, in 1540 those who 
were more radical, the so-called Neoutraquists, 
gained control in their church. 

In Moravia influences from Switzerland made 
themselves felt, among which Zwinglians and 
Anabaptists held the balance. In the forties the 
ties of the Unity of the Brethren with Calvin were 
formed, and these became ever tighter after 


Luther’s death. The Catholic King Ferdinand I, the 
brother of the German Emperor Charles V, endeav- 
ored to eliminate every church in his realms that 
was not linked with Rome. He had more success 
in this respect in Bohemia than in Moravia, but 
after the Religious Peace of Augsburg in 1555 he 
had to curb his efforts. Instead of openly suppress- 
ing the Protestants he now only promoted the 
Catholic Church. In 1556 he introduced the Jesuit 
order into Prague, raised their college to the rank 
of a university in 1562, and assigned the censorship 
of books to them. In 1561 the archbishopric of 
Prague was once again filled after 130 years. Dip- 
lomatically skillfull Ferdinand I in 1564 succeeded 
in prevailing on PiusIV to concede the chalice to the 
laity in Bohemia, Moravia, and a part of Hungary. 
Thereby he hoped to bring to pass the complete 
amalgamation of the Utraquists with the Catholic 
Church. But instead of this the Neoutraquists 
developed more and more into real Protestants 
who only lacked their own organization. The old 
Utraquists obviously declined in importance. 
Among the Unity of the Brethren one man among 
their seniors (so their bishops were called) was 
in this period outstanding as a theologian, John 
Blahoslav of Prerau (1523-1571), who had studied 
abroad and was humanistically trained. In his 
translation of the New Testament into Czech, 
Blahoslav made use of the original Greek text. To 
be sure, he had to suffer under the burden a higher 
education often brought with it for a Brother. 
Rudolf Rican said of him in his book Das Reich 
Gottes in den böhmischen Ländern (“Тһе Kingdom of 
God in the Bohemian Lands’’), published in 1957: 
“The allurement and the problem of Christian 
humanism accompanied his life and his work" 
(р. 104). It was not only his humanism that brought 
him into closer relations with Melanchthon. The 
emphasis on works, the interpretation of the 
sacrament, and the tolerant attitude of the Brethren 
were bound to point him more strongly to Me- 
lanchthon than to Luther. 

In this difficult time for all non-Catholics in Bo- 
hemia and Moravia, Utraquists and Neoutraquists, 
members of the Unity of the Brethren, Lutherans, 
Philippists, Calvinists, and remnants of Anabap- 
tist groups existed side by side. When MaximilianII 
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came to the throne in 1564, they hoped for better 
times. But the new ruler never went beyond dip- 
lomatic halfway measures. In the year 1575 a com- 
mission chosen by the provincial diet drew up a 
confession of faith and a church order which in the 
first instance was intended to serve as a basis for a 
reorganization of the Utraquist church, the “Во- 
hemian Confession." Many of its sentences are 
taken over verbally from the Augsburg Confes- 
sion. Besides that it had points of contact with the 
Four Articles of Prague as well as other confes- 
sions of Bohemia's own past. But also the Second 
Helvetic Confession (1562) and the Heidelberg Cat- 
echism (1563), two Reformed confessions, do not 
belie their sponsorship. Insofar the Bohemian Con- 
fession was a conglomeration. But since it was only 
a matter of stressing the common basis over against 
the Catholics, the appearance of this document, 
which was intended to express also the views of 
the other non-Catholic groups, must be regarded 
as an achievement. The greatest significance of this 
confession is the fact that here Neoutraquists and 
Brethren found each other. For the first the diplo- 
macy of the king beguiled them all at the cost of 
their efforts. Only indefinite oral promises were 
made them in regard to religious liberty, but 
actually limitations were imposed on them. 

During the following decades, which ran their 
course in external peace, Protestantism in Bohemia 
and Moravia could doubtless record progress. In 
this connection, from 1580 there was a clear dog- 
matical swing on the part of the Brethren to Calvin- 
ism. Moreover, for this period the interrelations 
о the Protestantism of Bohemia-Moravia with the 
Lutheranism of Slovakia as well as the Silesian ter- 
ritory about Teschen were important. The religious 
and cultural exchange between these areas was 
favored because the Czech language was every- 
where the literary language. In this period, how- 
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ever, the Catholicism of Europe also gained in 
strength. From the time of Trent it had begun to 
recover. 
The work of the Jesuits bore fruit also in Bohemia. 
In the efforts at re-Catholicization, which were 
prosecuted in a methodical manner from 1584, 
special attention was above all paid to the adher- 
ents of the old Utraquism. But many of these in 
this period preferred to go over to Neoutraquism. 
With the use of diplomacy or force the Catholics 
gained control of a number of important positions. 
In 1602 the Counter-Reformation of Bohemia by 
force was taken in hand. 
On the other hand, the letter patent of the incap- 
able ruler Rudolf II published on July 9, 1609, 
guaranteed religious equality to the Protestants 
of Bohemia on the basis of the Bohemian Confes- 
sion. The “New Consistorium of Prague" as- 
sumed the leadership of all the Protestants, but the 
Unity of the Brethren still retained a certain degree 
of autonomy. In Moravia the Protestants likewise 
enjoyed protection from religious persecution. 
In the following years there were recurrent con- 
troversies on questions of religion. One of these 
led to the fall of the imperial councillors from a 
window of the Hradéany Castle in Prague on 
May 25, 1618, which caused the Thirty Years' War. 
The short reign of the “Winterking,” Frederick of 
the Palatinate (1619-1620), brought the temporary 
reign of Calvinism. In this period St. Veit's Cathe- 
dral in Prague became a Reformed church. The 
Battle of the White Mountain west of Prague on 
Nov. 8, 1620, ended with the victory of the Catho- 
lic troops. As a result of this, organized ecclesiasti- 
cal life for Protestants in Bohemia came to an end 
for the next 160 years. The ensuing period of 
suffering drove many of them into exile and made 
the highest demands on the courage and character 
of those who remained in the land. 
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Preceding page: John Huss (1372—141$). Copper engraving Right: Huss in the pulpit of Bethlehem Chapel. From the 
(Wittenberg, Luther Museum) Jena Codex (Prague, Manuscript Division of the National 
Museum) 
Below: Partial view of Old Town in Prague, with Beth- 
lehem Chapel. Detail from a drawing of J. D. Huber, 1769. 
The chapel, which was to serve for preaching in the Czech 
language, was built 1391—1394. After the Battle of the White 
Mountain it came into the hands of the Jesuits, and in 1786 


it was partly torn down (Vienna, National Library) 
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Below: Ruins of Castle Kozíhrádek near Tábor. Huss had 


withdrawn to this place 1412-1414 | 
Right: Market place and the Old Town Hall in Tábor 


Page 142: Huss being burned. From the Jena Codex 
(Prague, Manuscript Division of the National Museum) 


Page 145: “The Last Supper." From the Jena Codex (Prague, 


Manuscript Division of the National Museum) 
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Above: The burning ОЁ Huss in Constance. Reverse ofa 
medal (Wittenberg, Luther Museum) 


Below: Diploma of protest of the Bohemian-Moravian 
nobility against the burning of Huss. Original in Edinburgh 


( After the facsimile in the Prague National Museum) 
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Above: Battle between Hussites and Knights of the Cross. 
Pen-and-ink drawing from the Kuttenberg Bible, rst half of 


the rsth century (Prague, National and University Library) 


Below: Jan Zizka of Trocnov. Sculpture fragment from 


the city coat of arms in Tábor, 1515 (Prague, National 





Museum) 
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“Ye That Fight God's Battles Неге.” Opening lines of the 
Hussite chorale from the Jistebnice hymnal (Prague, Library 


of the National Museum) 
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First church building of the Unity of the Brethren їп Kun- 
wald, built 1457 
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Above: View of Leitomischl. Settlement of the Bohemian 
Brethren since 1475. From 1503 the Brethren maintained 
a printing establishment here (from the collection of 
drawings of Bohemian and Moravian cities by F. B. Wern- 
Дег?) 

— — — — Below: “Brother Lucas: Answer of the Brethren to 
M. Luther's Writing," Leitomischl, P. Olivetskij, 1523. 


The page shows Luther with the symbol of the rose and 
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perhaps Brother Lucas (Prague, National and University 
Library) 
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Beginning of Genesis, from the Kralitz Bible, Part V, 
1588. This Bible was printed in six parts under the spon- 
sorship of the counts of Zerotin in Kralitz (western 
Moravia), 1579-1594. The scope of the work is explained 


by the addition of extensive commentaries 
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Left: Evangelical Spiritual Songs ...," Ivancice, 1504. 
A second hymnal issued under the editorship of |. Blahos- 
lav. The title page represents a high point in the Bohemian 
Brethren's accomplishments in the art of printing (Prague, 


National and University Library) 
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Right: Charter of Rudolf II, who guaranteed religious 


liberty to Bohemia. Invalidated by means of knife cuts by 


Ferdinand. (Prague, State Central Archives) 
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Execution of the leaders of the revolt in the Old Town 
circle of Prague, June 21, 1621. Engraving from a pamphlet 
printed in Germany (Prague, Capital Museum) 
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Туо Confessions — One Faith 


вр HUNGARY 


The first indications of the Reformation became 
apparent in Hungary a few years after Luther's 
public debut, even before the battle of Mohács, 
when the land formed an unimpaired unity. On the 
northwest, north, east, and southeast it was 
bounded by the Carpathian mountain range, on 
the south by the Danube, the Save, and the Adri- 
atic, and on the west by offshoots of the Alps. This 
territory, besides Hungary in the strict sense, 
included also Croatia and Slovenia. After 1526 
two kings contended for the control of the land. 
From 1541 the empire of the Ottoman Turks 
wedged itself into its midst. In the second half o£ 
the 16th century the principality of Transylvania 
arose in the east of the country while the narrow 
western and northern areas from 1526 and for 
centuries afterwards remained under the rule of 
the Habsburgs. This political-territorial disposi- 
tion, however, did not have such a strong influence 
on the course of the Reformation in Hungary that 
its history could not be treated as applying to the 
whole land. 

There was also no significance for the events of the 
Reformation in the fact that the Romanians in 
Transylvania and the Ruthenians in the northeast 
of the country belonged to the Orthodox Church 
of the East. Efforts made as early as 1544 in Tran- 
sylvania to spread the doctrine of the Reformation 
among the Romanians led to no result worthy of 
mention. А Protestant catechism published in 
1544 in the Romanian language is no longer in 
existence today. Valentin Wagner's catechism in 


the Greek language, published in Kronstadt 
(Transylvania) in 1544 and 1550, on the one hand 
served the purposes of school instruction after the 
humanistic style and on the other hand the spread- 
ing of the Protestant doctrine among the Greeks. 
These efforts testify that both the Lutheran Ref- 
ormation of Wittenberg as well as the Swiss move- 
ment of Upper Germany were conscious of their 
ecumenical responsibility and were not content 
simply with a protest against Rome but wanted to 
proclaim the Gospel to all men, all nations. 

The whole population of Hungary with the ex- 
ception of those mentioned belonged to Roman 
Catholic Christendom and stood in close cultural 
relationship with their northern and western neigh- 
bors. Thus Luther's writings found their way into 
the land at a very early stage, apparently already 
in 1518. Parallel with the appearance of the Ref- 
ormation, countermeasures on the part of the 
Roman Church followed from the outset. As 
early as 1521 defensive measures were taken 
against Luther's influence. Reformation and defen- 
sive efforts followed parallel lines in such a way 
that they cannot be separated from each other by 
demarcations of time. From 1522 onwards, as is 
clearly demonstrable from the particulars of perse- 
cutions, there are authentic proofs that Luther’s 
writings were gladly read by the citizens of several 
cities. They found in Luther's reformatory theses 
justification for their rejection of traditional forms 
of piety and their fight against clerical privileges 
to the extent that they despised indulgence, fasts, 
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and excommunication. Probably the rising of the 
miners of Neusohl in the period 1525/1526 can 
be traced to Luther's influence. It probably also 
became mixed up with influences from the Bohe- 
mian Moravian Brethren. In any case, in the cities, 
both among the ranks of the patricians as well as 
those of the plebeians, an equal interest and recep- 
tivity for the doctrines and innovations of the 
Reformation could be observed. 

Alongside the writings of the reformers, the ideas 
of the humanists also exercised an influence on 
certain circles. Even greater importance, however, 
must be attributed to the preachers appointed in 
the cities. Already in the first half of the twenties 
they were distinguished for the courage, power, 
and results of their work, and this applies to the 
whole course of the Reformation. The special em- 
ployment of the preachers enabled them to pro- 
claim the doctrine of the Reformation, the Gospel, 
and evangelical liberty. In the years before the 
battle of Mohács Conrad Cordatus, born in Upper 
Austria, imprisoned for his reformed proclama- 
tion of the Word, and finally compelled to with- 
draw to Germany, was the most important figure 
among these preachers or parsons. 

The advance of the Reformation could not be 
seriously hindered either by legal proceedings 
initiated by royal decrees or by sporadic acts of 
violence including capital punishment or by the 
law of the Diet of 1525, which enacted execution 
and confiscation of property, or by that of 1525, 
which prescribed the burning of Lutherans. 
During the political disorders that followed the 
battle of Mohács the indications of a reformatory 
movement diminished, but from 1531 they again 
moved strongly into the foreground. Above all, 
former students of the University of Wittenberg 
were the ones who spread the new views. It is also 
worthy of note that several Hungarian reformers 
already previously at the University of Cracow had 
received humanistic impulses for the revision of 
traditional Roman Catholic doctrine. Among the 
men who had studied at Wittenberg and who gave 
the Reformation a strong impetus special mention 
should be made of Matthias Dévai, Emmerich 
Ozorai, Stephan Gálszéczi, and Andreas Batizi. It 
is especially their polemical writings, catechisms, 
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and a hymnbook that testify to their literary 
activity. Matthias Dévai outranked all others in 
importance so that he was called “the Hungarian 
Luther" by his contemporaries. After his univer- 
sity studies at Cracow he was active as a Catholic 
priest. He studied at Wittenberg from 1529 to 
1531 and after his return made such a successful 
debut with his reformatory theses and as a preacher 
that he brought upon himself the persecution of 
the bishop of Eger. He was dragged to Vienna 
and tried there by Bishop Johannes Faber. He 
escaped from this imprisonment with the assist- 
ance of citizens of Койсе. He made his way into 
the territory of the other king but was again 
imprisoned in Buda. Up to his death he was not 
able to settle anywhere and carried out his ref- 
ormatory activity at different places in the ca- 
pacity of a preacher or a schoolteacher. He was 
active west of the Danube at several places, in the 
area unoccupied by the Turks between the Danube 
and the Tisza, and then as an itinerant preacher 
beyond the Tisza. In between he again visited 
Wittenberg on two occasions. In 1537 he had his 
Latin polemical writing, the Disputatio, printed at 
Nuremberg with the assistance of Veit Dietrich, 
and in 1538 his Hungarian catechism came out 
at Cracow. Ludovicus Rabus included a German 
translation of Dévai's Disputatio in his large work 
The Histories of God's Chosen and Elect Witnesses, 
Confessors, and Martyrs (first edition 1556). Dévai 
in particular as well as the other reformers of this 
period had a grasp of the whole of Christian 
doctrine in its organic wholeness and proclaimed 
the justification of the Christian before God and 
also before men in a lively, undivided unity. 

For the Hungarian Reformation it is characteristic 
that it was the result of the attitude of individual 
persons like pastors, students, landowners, and 
city councillors. Neither the state authorities nor 
the ecclesiastical government competent up to that 
time had any share in its dissemination. One cannot 
speak of a reformation of whole areas until the 
forties. Not without importance here was the fact 
that with the consent of certain city magistrates 
and magnates the results of the work of the reform- 
ers could be put down in writing. Thus the 
pastors of the district held a synod in Erdód, on 
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Title page of the “Reformation of Saxon Churches ..., 
1547 (Budapest, Library of the Hungarian Academy of the 
Sciences) 


the northern boundary of Transylvania, in 1545 
and agreed to adopt the Augsburg Confession. 
In the north of the country the pastors of the five 
royal free cities (Bartfeld, Eperjes, Kaschau, Leut- 
schau, and Zeeben) united in a confraternity and 
a common confession of faith. It is thought that 
this Cozfessio Pentapolitana ("Confession of Five 
Cities") was drawn up in 1549 by Leonhard Stóckel, 
the outstanding school rector at Bartfeld. It can 
be regarded as a variant of the Augsburg Con- 
fession. Each a decade later, the Confessio Montana 
and the Confessio Scepusiana appeared on the scene. 
These represent the confession of the mountain 
cities and the cities of the area of Spisskä. These 
documents in turn are based on the Pentapolitana. 
The Reformation of the Saxons of Transylvania had 
two focal points: Kronstadt and Hermannstadt. 
Here John Honter and Matthias Ramser were 
active, who, however, confronted each other with 
some measure of rivalry. Honter, "the evangelist 
of Transylvania" had a humanistic background, 
but in the homecoming of Valentin Wagner from 
Wittenberg he obtained an outstanding theological 
collaborator. In 1547 a "Church Order for АП 
Germans in Transylvania," (Reformatio ecclesiarum 
Saxonicarum in Transylvania) was published in Ger- 
man and Latin in Kronstadt. In the same year a 
liturgy appeared. In 1548 and 1555 editions of 
Luther's Small Catechism were published. These 
publications and a tight organization under their 
own superintendent for the Saxon congregations 
gave the Reformation of the Saxons of Transyl- 
vania such a firm basis that they were able to by- 
pass the bitter theological controversies of the fol- 
lowing period without incurring any greater mis- 
fortunes, although the Augsburg Confession was 
not adopted until 1572 and efforts to substitute the 
Swiss and Upper German type of Reformation for 
Lutheranism continued here until the next century. 
The Swiss and Upper German movement made 
efforts throughout the whole country to oust the 
Wittenberg movement. The battle of these two 
streams cannot be demarcated territorially or tem- 
porally. 

The Hungarian population of the independent 
principality of Transylvania came into contact 
with the Swiss and Upper German branch, strange 
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to say, through the Christological controversies of 
antitrinitarian origin. The ideas of the antitrini- 
tarians reached Transylvania by way of Italian 
theological dilettantes, mostly through Polish 
mediation. The leading personality of the anti- 
trinitarians in the land was Franz Dávid, by birth 
a Saxon of Transylvania, first a Lutheran, then 
a Reformed, and finally the Unitarian superintend- 
ent of Transylvanian Hungary. He himself later 
nullified his success, towards the end of his life, by 
denying that Jesus is God's Son and the Redeemer, 
and by founding the sect of the Sabbatarians, 
which was oriented toward Jewish and Old Testa- 
ment theology. After his fall and the settlement of 
the violent controversies, even those who re- 
mained with antitrinitarianism, the later Unita- 
rians, recoiled from Dävid’s program. But those 
who returned to the worship of the Trinity no 
longer acknowledged the Lutheran faith of 
Wittenberg but turned exclusively to the Swiss 
movement, which assumed a middling position 
between Evangelical Lutheran Christianity and 
antitrinitarianism. To establish equilibrium among 
the political forces of the country a form of church 
law unique for those times then came into opera- 
tion in Transylvania, the system of the four con- 
fessions with equal rights. 'Ihese four received, 
legally acknowledged confessions were the Roman 
Catholic, Evangelical Lutheran, Reformed Calvin- 
ist, and Unitarian. 

That the Swiss movement gained the upper hand 
among the Hungarian population in Transylvania 
is connected with the fact that already in the third 
quarter of the 16th century a strong Reformed 
church government was set up in the areas beyond 
the Tisza politically connected with Transylvania. 
In this part of the country the spreading of the 
Helvetic stream in many respects had a peculiar 
character. Here the Reformed Church, so to say, 
immediately took the place of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The early reformers who preached Lu- 
theran doctrine, like Matthias Dévai, were not yet 
able to organize any new church. Perhaps they did 
not even want to do so in the hope of being able 
to preserve the unity of the church. Martin Kál- 
máncsehi, on the other hand, formerly canon of 
the cathedral chapter of Alba Iulia, at once joined 
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forces with the most radical form of the Swiss Ref- 
ormation and was supported by a statesman, 
Peter Petrovics, who likewise belonged to this 
movement. Instead of a confrontation between the 
Lutheran and the Swiss attitudes the following 
peculiarities were in evidence here. The representa- 
tives of the Swiss Reformation first argued 
matters out with Trent. In this way the Confessio 
Catholica, also called the Confessio Ecclesiae Debre- 
ciensis seu Agrovallensis, came into being in 1561. 
Later they attacked the antitrinitarians. Finally 
(1570) a social revolution prompted by apocalyptic 
expectations disrupted religious life in this area. 
The greatest personality in building up the Re- 
formed Church in this area was Petrus Melius. 
He wanted to see the reality of God's sovereignty 
in the congregations. His theology followed 
Zwingli's and Bullinger's spirit. The title page of 
his catechism, it is true, contains the words: 
"according to the writing of John Calvin," but this 
only indicates that Calvin was held in high regard 
by him. In accordance with this attitude, the Re- 
formed congregations of this area, that is, the re- 
presentatives of 17 deaneries, in Debrecen in 1567 
signed the Second Helvetic Confession as a basis 
for their faith. They also adopted a church order, 
Articuli ex verbo Dei et lege naturae compositi ( Arti- 
cles Composed from the Word of God and the 
Law of Nature"), and with emphasis on the fact 
that the pastors of Geneva had also signed the 
Second Helvetic Confession, they achieved for 
themselves a very effective and powerful unity of 
doctrine and organization, which not only met 
the requirements of their area but was also timely. 
A bishop was appointed as the head of this 
Reformed Church. Already on this basis it cannot 
be called Calvinist. This Reformed Church, con- 
sistent in its effects, theologically considered, 
cannot be characterized either by the name of 
Zwingli, Bullinger, or Calvin. Its “Reformed” 
character is grasped most easily in the circumstance 
that the reformers, pastors, and organizers at work 
here extended the “church” doctrine over all 
areas of life and that for them the Bible became 
not only the source for the proclamation of the 
Gospel but also the measure for their line of con- 
duct and their church ordinances. 


In the areas occupied by the Turks, the land be- 
tween the Danube and the Tisza and in the south- 
eastern part across the Danube, the clergy as well 
as the ecclesiastical establishments of all confessions 
were granted general toleration even though they 
were held in contempt by the Mohammedans. 
Among the inhabitants who had not been dragged 
off, Catholics were to be found here and there. 
These were cared for chiefly by Franciscans. Here, 
too, in many places, the course of the Reformation 
was disturbed by the propaganda of the antitrini- 
tarians coming from Transylvania. In this way a 
number of Unitarian congregations were estab- 
lished. Excepting for these congregations, the ref- 
ormers were also successful in introducing the 
Reformation among the population oppressed by 
the Turks. At first they followed the Wittenberg 
pattern. Michael Sztárai, for example, remained 
a true Lutheran to the end of his life and worked 
with success with his songs, paraphrases of the 
Psalms, and polemical dramas for the schools. 
Stephan Szegedi Kis, on the other hand, later went 
over to the Swiss. Despite all the mishaps of his 
life (he repeatedly lost his property, including his 
library, and was also severely mishandled bodily), 
he composed theological works in Latin, which 
went through several editions abroad. In any case, 
as a result of a process no longer ascertainable 
exactly, the Reformed faith experienced universal 
progress in these areas up to the end of the Turkish 
rule. There were apparently two reasons for this. 
Because of the external circumstances every link 
between the areas conquered by the Turks and the 
Evangelical Lutheran churches, even those in 
Hungarian territories, was severed. Between them 
there stretched out the line of border fortresses, 
and here Turks and Christians fought against each 
other. On the other hand, under Turkish rule, the 
population, also as a result of the political circum- 
stances, was able to remain in cultural sympathy 
with the areas beyond the Tisza. From the schools 
in those areas came their supply of clergy. But these 
schools were not Lutheran but Reformed. 

In the northern and western part of the country, 
which found itself under the rule of the Habsburg 
kings, the Roman Catholic hierarchy with their 
consent remained established at least formally. 
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In contrast to the Roman Catholic Church, none 
of the reformed groups received any recognition 
and freedom on the basis of political law. In 1548 
the diet ordered the reestablishment of Roman 
Catholic faith and worship in every place and in 
addition published concrete measures. Among 
these was the banishment of all heretical priests. 
In addition the law demanded the expulsion of the 
Anabaptists and Sacramentarians but not of all 
Lutherans, probably out of consideration for their 
great number. This policy may have been influ- 
enced by the Interim policy of the German-Roman 
Empire. At any rate, Emperor Ferdinand I ex- 
pressed his point of view on this matter in an 
unmistakable manner when he said in 1559: “The 
Augsburg Confession has force in the Empire 
but not in Hungary." It was therefore a fruitless 
attempt to plead the example of the imperial law 
passed at Augsburg in 155) and to try to obtain 
legal recognition for the Augsburg Confession 
also in the Kingdom of Hungary. Under King 
Maximilian (1564-1570) many still hoped by 
means of certain concessions to be able to main- 
tain the unity of the church. But already during 
his reign and even more under his successor the 
Roman Catholic clergy in the spirit of Trent and 
with the help of the Jesuits repeatedly tried to 
expel heretical pastors, also the Lutherans. As a 
means of combat against Protestant congregations 
and church organizations, Lutheran clergy were 
summoned before episcopal synods, and use was 
made of imprisonments, edicts of censure, and 
prohibitions to do any printing. 

One of the energetic Catholic theologians was the 
archdeacon and cathedral provost, deputy ad- 
ministrator of the archbishopric of Esztergom 
and titular bishop, Nicholas Telegdi, with whom 
superintendent Peter Bornemisza had to dispute. 
On the basis of his astounding literary activity, 
chiefly his sermon books, he occupies a promi- 
nent place not only in church history but also 
in Hungarian literary history. He was charac- 
terized by Lutheran doctrine, but in regard to 
ceremonies he was puritanical in Upper German 
style. His steadfastness against the assaults of the 
Counter-Reformation was exemplary. These as- 
saults were directed in the first place against Prot- 
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estants of the Augsburg Confession living in the 
north and west of the country, whereas the 
Reformed, living further to the east, could live 
relatively unmolested. 

The growth of the Evangelical Lutheran church 
corporations and congregational life was dis- 
rupted not only by the Counter-Reformation but 
also by the emergence of theologians who appealed 
to Melanchthon. Others passed over the difference 
between the Invariata and Variata and called them- 
selves adherents of the Augsburg Confession. Still 
others, under the influence of the Swiss and Pa- 
latinate theology followed the confessional posi- 
tion which since the 17th century has been des- 
ignated in Hungary as the Evangelical Helvetic 
Confession. In the northern parts of the country 
the controversy between Lutherans and Sacra- 
mentarians was continued till the end of the r6th 
century. Both warring parties appealed to Me- 
lanchthon. It is true, Philippism, Melanchthon's 
doctrinal position, also in Hungary met its coun- 
terbalance in the Flacianists, the adherents of 
Matthias Flacius. It was only with the acceptance 
ог rejection of the Formula of Concord that the 
definite separation between Lutheran and Re- 
formed doctrinal positions began. 

Together with the other inhabitants of the north, 
the Slovaks also came to grips with the Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Reformation, the Counter-Refor- 
mation movement, and the controversies con- 
cerning “Cryptocalvinism.” In this process close 
connections were established with the Bohemian- 
Moravian Protestants. The need for religious lit- 
erature was met chiefly from this quarter. 

The Wends living in Medjumurje stood in close 
connection with the Slovenians living beyond the 
border. Among them the Lutheran Reformation 
succeeded in establishing itself uniformly and suc- 
cessfully. Their most prominent reformers were 
Primus Trubar, the “Luther of the Slovenians," 
and Stephan Consul. The Reformation spread rap- 
idly also in Croatia and Slavonia, but the early ap- 
pearance of the Counter-Reformation soon pushed 
it back. 

In the upper parts of the Danubian area and in the 
territory across the Danube the Lutherans and those 
inclined to the Reformed confession were able 
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to live together almost up to the end of the 16th 
century. Here Peter Bornemisza played an espe- 
cially important role. In his sermon books the proc- 
lamation of faith and grace formed the central 
theme, as it was common to both reformed move- 
ments and as it had already been the case with the 
first great reformer Matthias Dévai. Not until 
1591, in a colloquy at Csepreg in the territory 
across the Danube, was there a radical break 
between the two parties. The Evangelical Luther- 
an Church (that is, the superintendency) across 
the Danube testified in a church order of 159; 
(appearing in print in 1598) as well as with a 
liturgy and the Hungarian translation of the 
Epitome of the Formula of Concord that it con- 
fessed its faithfulness to the unaltered Augsburg 
Confession. 

If one takes a survey of the whole area of Hungary 
inclusive of Transylvania, one sees that neither the 
division according to estates nor that according 
to language gives a satisfactory explanation for the 
separation into an Evangelical Lutheran Church 
and a Reformed Church. There can be no doubt 
that in the villages inhabited by bondsmen the 
patronage stemming from the Middle Ages played 
a strong role. But in the market towns and even 
more in the royal free cities, in the families of the 
lower and higher nobility, the interpretation of the 
reformers and preachers in the first place decided 
the success of the Reformation and on the other 
hand determined which reformed position was 
to gain the greater influence. Controversy and 
rivalry between the two currents of the Reforma- 
tion were determined not only by sociological 
factors but even much more by differing theologi- 
cal viewpoints and here and there also by factors 
of a subjective and willful kind. But they did not 
alter the result that at the end of the 16th century 
only a few adherents of the Roman Catholic 
Church were still at hand. А report from a prelate 
in the Habsburg section of the country to the 
Roman Curia estimated the number of Catholics 
as a thousandth part of the population. This assess- 
ment may well have been an exaggeration even 
though it is an adequate statement for the over- 
whelming results of the Reformation. According 
to the judgment of a Reformed church historian 
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an absolute majority of Protestants of the Augs- 
burg Confession were to be found at that time 
in the area mentioned, the north, northwestern, 
and trans-Danubian sections of Hungary. 

At the end of the Reformation era it became ob- 
vious that two Reformations were developing 
alongside each other in Hungary, and conse- 
quently the organization of two completely 
separated churches became inevitable. But the 
whole of Hungarian Protestant Christianity still 
regarded the Bible translations as common prop- 
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erty. Here special mention should be made of the 
translation of the New Testament by Johannes 
Silvester (1541) and that of the whole Bible 
(including the Apocrypha) by the Reformed Senior 
Gäspär Kärolyi, which was published in Vizsoly 
in 1590. Some of the hymnbooks and a large 
number of the church hymns also remained com- 
mon property. But above all the greatest common 
treasure for the whole of “evangelical” Christianity 
in Hungary remained the doctrine of justification 


by God’s grace alone through faith in Jesus Christ. 
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Preceding page: Ludwig II (1516-1526). Painting by an 
unknown Dutch master of the r6th century (Budapest, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Old Gallery) 


Below: Battle of Mohács, Aug. 29, 1526. Aquarelle by Gyula 
Thury after a miniature by an unknown Turkish master in 
the work by Dsela'lzáde Musztafa: Tabakat-ül-mamalik 
(Budapest, Hungarian Gallery of Historical Paintings) 


Above, right: Kidnaping and abduction of captives by 
Turkish soldiers. Woodcut by an unknown German master 
(From Veit Traut's “The Arrival, Warfare, and Victory of 
the Turkish Emperors," Augsburg, 1543) 


Below, right: Galeotto Marzio (1427-1497), an Italian 
humanist at the court of King Matthias. Bronze memorial 


medal by an unknown Italian master about 1500 (Budapest, 


Hungarian National Museum) 
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John Honter (1498-1549). Portrait from the 16th century. 
Honter was a Lutheran reformer who erected a printing 
establishment in Kronstadt in 1533 Or 1535 (Göttingen, 


Lower Saxony State and University Library) 
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Left: А page from Honter's Rudimenta, 1558 (Göttingen, 


Lower Saxony State and University Library) 


Right: Illustration Circuli Sphaerae cum V. Zonis, Ordo 
Planetarum сит aspectibus from John Honter's Rudimenta 
cosmographica, 1558 (Göttingen, Lower Saxony State and 


University Library) 
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Above: View of Cluj. Copper engraving after a drawing by 
Egidius van der Rye (d. 1605). From ‘‘Exhibit of the Prin- 
cipal Cities of the Whole World," Book VI, Cologne, 1617 
(Budapest, Hungarian Gallery of Historical Paintings) 


Below: Baptismal font in the church at Medias 


Siege of Eger, Sept. 21 to Oct. 13, 1596. Copper engraving 
by Johann Sibmacher, 1611. From Hieronymos Ortelius, 
“Chronology, or Historical Description ..." Nuremberg, 
1602 (Budapest, Hungarian Gallery of Historical Paintings) 
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Letter of Matthias Devai to Thomas Nädasdy, written in possibility of printing the Hungarian New Testament in 


Nuremberg, Dec. 3, 1536. Devai reports about a pro- Nuremberg (Budapest, Hungarian National Archives) 


jected visit to George of Brandenburg and mentions the 
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MATTHAEI SCARICAEI KEVINI 
- 4 AD.LECTOREM aomisxo. 
Si cupis exprefos ST Eb Hi 4 N 1 cognofcere vultu: a 
- Os oculosý, [nos fic Sz Е GEDINYS habet. 
Hinc reputa ,fanch Lector non ficie laboris, 
© uotfuerint humili corpore mantis opes. 
Vt,quamuts faciem manus banc operofanotárits > 
Cetera depingt Zenfis e$ ipfe neget. 
Qualis enim doctum penetrale figuret Apelles, 
Per fita quod folus fcripta diferta docet? 
Hac idcirco ſauens vbi con[picis ora, precare 


Nepereant tanti totmonumenta viri. 
Anno cI > I> LXVIII. 


Stephan Szegedi Kis (1505- 
1572). Studied in Vienna, 
Cracow, and Wittenberg. 
Theologian, teacher, and 
preacher. His works were 
published in Basel, Geneva, 
Schaffhausen, and London. 
Portrait by an unknown 
Swiss artist after the draw- 
ing by Matthew Skaricza 
in Theologiae sincerae loci com- 
munes, Basel, 1585 (Buda- 
pest, National Library Szé- 


chenyi) 


Above, right: Prince Ste- 
phan Bocskai (1557-1606) 
among his footsoldiers. As 
leader of the national rev- 
olution against the Habs- 
burgs (1604), he gave the 
Hungarian nation religious 
liberty through the Peace 
of Vienna (1606). Engrav- 
ing after Wilhelm Peter 


Zimmermann 


Below, right: The school 
of Debrecen, surrounded 
by student dormitories. Old 
view by Kälmän Kallös, 


1871 
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Above, left: Reception of the emperor's ambassador in 
Buda. Aquarelle by an unknown master of the end of the 
ı6th century (Budapest, Capital Museum of History, 


Division of Modern History) 


Below, left: Albert Szenczi Molnár at age 30 (1574-1034). 


Theologian, publisher. Important works: Hungarian-Latin 
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Dictionary, Nuremberg, 1604; Hungarian Grammar (Lat- 
in) Hanau, 1610; Small Catechism (Hungarian). Herborn, 


1607. Portrait by Heinrich Ulrich, 1621 


Right: Bálint Belassi (1554-1594). Important lyric poet and 
hymn writer. Portrait by an unknown master of the 17th 


century (Esztergom, Christian Museum) 
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View of the church at Birtan 
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POLAND 


The Polish Reformation, which in point of time 
ran its course parallel with that of western Europe, 
is characterized by definite peculiarities. In contrast 
to other lands of Europe, religious toleration 
prevailed in Poland during the r6th century. 

On this account many different reformed elements 
gathered here that were not tolerated elsewhere 
even after the chief Christian faiths had found 
approval there. Under the kings Sigismund II, 
Augustus and Stephen Bathory Lutherans, Cal- 
vinists, Bohemian Brethren, antitrinitarians, and 
individual groups narrowly limited in member- 
ship and connected with the Anabaptist movement 
of the ı6th century existed side by side. This 
multiform character not only made Protestantism 
in Poland a living force, open-minded, and ver- 
satile but also evoked a passionate striving for 
independence, which could not arise in the pro- 
vincial churches of the West, for they were closed 
confessionally and under the leadership of secular 
government. To be sure, at the same time, the 
dangers of such an atomization were also recog- 
nized, and on that account efforts were made to 
establish union. The attitude of religious toleration 
which prevailed almost everywhere fostered this. 
Thus Poland became the first country which not 
only was open to ecumenical aspects but in which 
a union actually entered the picture. It is true, the 
atomization of Protestantism robbed it of its power 
of penetration and offered Catholicism points of 
contact for offering combat long before the be- 
ginning of the powerful Counter-Reformation. 


What did the course of the Reformation in Poland 
look like in particular? In the 15th century, under 
the influence of the reform councils of Constance 
and Basel as well as Hussitism, opposition against 
the Catholic Church of the time was revived. The 
influence of the councils was temporary, but the 
aftereffects of Hussitism continued for a long 
time, as the burning of the priest Adam of Radzie- 
jów for his Hussite convictions in the year 1499 
shows. In the families of the Ostrorogs, Lassockis, 
and Górkas the Hussite tradition was still alive in 
the 16th century. The most severe criticism of 
prevailing conditions in the church during the 
waning of the Middle Ages came, of coutse, from 
the humanists. In 1544 Andrzej Trzecieski founded 
a humanistic circle in Cracow that devoted its 
interest to religious questions. There were corre- 
sponding circles in various places. Ву means of 
this humanistic preparation in particular the way 
was opened up for the Reformation in Poland. 
The most important man of the Polish Reforma- 
tion, who, however, devoted most of his time and 
strength during his life to tasks outside of his 
homeland, John Laski (1499-1560), came from 
these circles. 

Reformatory currents, properly speaking, made 
their way into Poland under Sigismund I (1506- 
1548). The early date of their emergence is proved 
by the fact that already in 1520 the Roman Catho- 
lic provincial synod at Piotrków had to deal with 
the question how the spreading of Lutheran doc- 
trine could be curbed. These currents came from 
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the center of the German Reformation, from 
Prussia, the land of the Order of Teutonic Knights, 
which had been secularized in 1525 and without 
any opposition from its Polish overlord had re- 
ceived the Protestant faith, from Silesia and Hol- 
land. At the beginning the adherents of the Refor- 
mation had worked in secret, from the middle of the 
century in the open. In the years before the Osian- 
drian doctrinal controversy, before the middle of 
the century, Lutheran Prussia and its University 
of Kónigsberg (founded in 1544) won great in- 
fluence. In this city the first Lutheran printed writ- 
ings in the Polish language appeared. Under much 
persecution the Reformation reached its zenith 
in the years between 1552 and 1573. Then followed 
a heavy crisis and finally at the turn of the century 
the fight for bare existence. ТЬе churches of the 
Reformation were never rooted out completely 
in Poland. 

The development of the Reformation in Poland 
did not simply take place in isolation. It is closely 
connected with political, national, cultural, social, 
and economic factors. The Lutheran Reformation 
found its first adherents among the numerous Ger- 
mans of the Polish cities. In the active relations with 
the German Empire, merchants, manufactuters, 
and artisans played a role which provided points of 
contact on their commercial travels. Ties of blood 
relationship were also important. Young noble- 
men who studied at outside universities as well as 
the exchange of letters with important men of 
middle and western Europe along with cultural 
currents also brought the religious questions into 
view. About 1540 the Reformation won adherents 
among the Polish nobility of Great Poland (Poz- 
nan). Both in Masuria and in Silesian Teschen and 
Oppeln, in the Poznan districts of Odolanow and 
Kepno, in the principality of Zator-Oswiecim 
(Auschwitz), and in Lithuania peasants had adopt- 
ed Lutheranism, something unusual for Poles. 
But in their case it received from the outset a pe- 
culiar and pronounced Polish character. And only 
among these peasants did it achieve permanence 
within the Polish population. After the incorpo- 
ration of Livonia by Poland in 1561 there was also 
a rich development of Lutheranism among the 
peasants here. 
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Detail from a map of Poland, showing a part of Great Poland and West 
Prussia. By Bernard Wapnowski, a friend of Copernicus, 1526. Woodcut 
(Warsaw, Main Archives of Old Documents) 
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Andreas Osiander (1498-1552). Called to Königsberg in 1549 as 
preacher and professor by Duke Albrecht. In 1557 he published his 
harmony of the gospels. Author of hard polemics. Prepared the 
way for Copernicus. Copper engraving by Balthasar Jenichen, 156; 
(Coburg, Fortress Art Collection) 


In the footsteps of advancing Lutheranism fol- 
lowed the other branches of the Reformation. Ana- 
baptists cropped up in Elbing as early as 1530. 
Bohemian Brethren put in an appearance in Great 
Poland after being driven from their homeland in 
1548. Their simple way of life as well as their strong 
religious discipline exercised a power of attraction. 
А considerable number of the nobility of Poznan 
were won over by them. Calvinism can be traced 
from 1550 and perhaps as early as 1544. It spread 
in the years between 1553 and 1557 among the no- 
bles of Little Poland (Galicia), Podlesia, and Lithu- 
ania, and it seemed to offer support in their politi- 
cal activity and in their efforts for independence. 

In January 1556, antitrinitarianism, no longer tol- 
erated in western Europe, appeared here. Its ad- 
herents called themselves “Polish Brethren." They 
regarded themselves as the true executors of the 
Reformation, which in its dogmatic criticism had 
incorrectly called a halt when it faced the concep- 
tions of the ancient church, in Christology, for 
instance. Their social views resembled those of the 
Anabaptists in many ways. Their ideas go back to 
Francesco Stancaro and Fausto Sozzini of Upper 
Italy among others. The Mennonites who immi- 
grated from Holland and East Friesland were Ana- 
baptists who were named after their founder Men- 
no Simons. They settled in the delta of the Vistula 
in the second half of the century, later in the whole 
of the Vistula lowlands, where, thanks to their 
experiences in laying out dikes and dams, they 
converted the dangerous area of inundation about 
the Vistula into a fertile area of cultivation. 

The number of the various Protestant congrega- 
tions increased appreciably in the years between 
1552 and 1573. In connection with this a profusion 
of Protestant publications, hymnbooks, catechisms, 
postils, Bible translations, and devotional litera- 
ture were produced. In 1575 the Polish nobility 
fought for and obtained the edict of toleration of 
the “Warsaw Confederation," which guaranteed 
religious liberty as a constitutional right for those 
dissidentes in religione (‘disagreeing in religion"). 
In this entire period the Catholics mounted a 
hard battle against those of other faiths. From 
1520 King Sigismund I released edicts against the 
heretics. It is not only the king's own rejection 
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that speaks from these edicts. The king was under 
pressure from the bishops and the papal legate. 
Everyone who spread the new faith was placed 
under the ban. The young men who were studying 
in Germany were ordered to return to their home- 
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forbade the introduction and spread of Lutheran ihe: E E да 
writings by students who visited German schools — 
of higher learning. He put a bloody end to the 
people of Danzig in 1526, where the Reformation 
movement as also later in Thorn and Elbing was 
combined with a political and social upheaval. He 
also issued orders to blockade the borders of 
Silesia to halt the infiltration of heresy. Already in 
1524, at the instigation of the Catholic clergy, it 
was decided at a synod in Poznan to call in a com- 
mission of the Inquisition. In Gniezno Melanch- 
thon's writings were given a public burning, and 
significantly also those of Erasmus of Rotterdam. 
As a humanist, it is true, the latter was not a direct 
adherent of the Reformation, but among the Cath- 
olic clergy he was also regarded as the father of 
a heretical movement. 

The son and successor of Sigismund I, King Sigis- 
mund II Augustus (1548-1572) adopted a milder 
position in ecclesiastical-political matters. He was 
tolerant towards those of other faiths because he 
wanted to preserve neutrality. The result of this 
was that the Protestants hoped for his support and 
the Catholics mistrusted him. Neither viewpoint 
was justified because Sigismund II Augustus acted 
only under political considerations. His heartfelt 
concern was only for the good of the state. In no 
case were the religious controversies to endanger 
the unity of the state. Hence, under the influence 
of the Catholic clergy he released a number of 
edicts against reformatory teachings, which were 
not heeded, however, by the officials who had the 
power of putting them into execution, for many 
of them were confessors, or at least patrons, of the 
"heresy." But at the Polish diet, the Sejm, in 
Piotrków (1562) he also received, from the hands 
of adherents of the Reformation, the Augsburg 
Confession in a Polish translation. At all events, 
the time of the greatest development of the Refor- 
mation movement in Poland belongs in his reign. 
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View of Lissa (Lesno), center of the “Опиу of 
the Brethren.” 18th-century woodcut (Berlin, German State Library) 





Even in times in which the Protestants were not 
exposed to such severe oppression they were al- 
ways aware of the danger in which their want of 
unity involved them. Men of vision made early 
attempts to help in this area. 

The Polish superintendent Erasmus Gliczner, for 
example, made efforts to give the Lutheran con- 
gregations of Great Poland a firm organization, 
unfortunately in vain. In 1555 the Reformed of 
Little Poland as well as a section of Great Poland 
had concluded the union of confession and cultus 
at Kózminek with the Bohemian Brethren. 

Only a year later this union unilaterally went over 
to the Calvinistic doctrine. Irrespective of its short 
life, this union was largely in existence only on 
paper. 

When the Calvinist John Laski returned to Poland 
in 1556, he resolved in the face of the existing 
situation to bring into being a Polish national 
church in which all the Protestant confessions 
were to be united under a Polish confession drawn 
up by him. From the outset the antitrinitarians 
were excluded by him — in 1658 they were finally 
compelled by a decision of the diet either to be- 
come Catholic or to emigrate. Even though strict 
Lutherans refused on grounds of faith to give 
their assent, the Consensus of Sendomir was agreed to 
in 1570. For the first time it united Lutherans, 
Calvinists, and Bohemian Brethren, naturally not 
in a confessional union. All three confessions were 
merely to recognize each other’s orthodoxy, and 
it was decided to discuss controversial questions 
as well as all other pertinent circumstances at 
general synods. Such synods were also held at 
Cracow in 1573, Piotrków in 1578, and Torun in 
1595. 

For Poland the Consensus promoted the Warsaw 
Confederation of 1573. But it also had significance 
over and beyond that. It served as a prototype for 
the Bohemian Protestants who in 1575 united on 
the basis of the Confessio Bohemica. The Polish Prot- 
estants in 1578 also attempted to win over Ger- 
man Protestant princes for similar undertakings. 
And finally leaders of the Orthodox Church in 
Poland of that time felt moved thereby, in the 
interest of their own protection, to conclude an 
alliance with the Polish Protestants at a conference 
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at Wilna in 1599. Plans for an ecumenical Christian 
council for the union of all churches were dis- 
cussed only on paper, for example, by the great 
Polish political writer and theologian Andrzej 
Frycz Modrzewski (1503-1572), who, even if he 
did not officially belong to the Reformation, was 
closely connected with it, and also by the Senior 
of the Reformed Church of Little Poland (1607- 
1618), Bartholomew Bythner, in his Fraterna ex- 
bortatio (“Fraternal Exhortation’’). 

The Reformation in Poland flourished up into the 
nineties, but then the decline could no longer be 
halted. The disunity in the Protestant camp was 
not the only factor responsible for the success of 
the Counter-Reformation. The national, political, 
social, and economic interests of the nobility also 
played their part. In their circle the activity of the 
upper clergy at Rome was felt to be dangerous, and 
envy was felt against the high clergy because of 
their political influence as well as against the orders 
because of their wealth. The clerical immunity 
from secular courts was regarded as disturbing, 
and equality with the clergy in taxation and duty 
payments was demanded. But after the nobility 
had curbed the power and wealth of the Catholic 
clergy by exploiting the new faith, their zeal for 
the Reformation flagged. Only too often there was 
a return to the old faith for reasons of opportunity. 
The Protestant faith seldom became adequately 
rooted among the people, as we have already seen. 
At best a portion of the middle-class citizenry ad- 
hered to the Reformation, but often enough it 
consisted of foreigners, namely, Germans. All this 
weakened the Protestant group. 

Hence the Counter-Reformation soon amassed 
success after success. In 1564 the Jesuits were 
invited into the country. They founded colleges 
and organized the resistance. Good schools were 
founded, like the Lyceum at Braunsberg, called 
into existence with the help of the Rhenish patres 
in 1568 as a counter to the Protestant University 
of Kónigsberg. Sigismund III Vasa (1587-1032) 
was a pupil of the Jesuits. For practical purposes 
he abolished toleration. At this stage Protestant 
churches were destroyed, pastors were persecuted, 
and congregations were harassed in various ways. 
Between 1592 and 1627 the Protestants in Great 
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Translation of the Bible into Lithuanian by J. Pretke. Manuscript of 


1590 (Góttingen, State Archives) 
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Nicholas Rej (1505-1569). The “father of Polish literature" and an 
eminent poet of the Polish Renaissance. Author of many polemics. 
Contemporary woodcut from “Zwierciadło” (The Mirror), Cracow, 
1568 (Warsaw, National Library) 


Poland lost two thirds of their churches. A skillful 
appeal was made to national feeling. Catholicism 
was identified with things Polish, Lutheranism 
with German nationalism, and the Orthodox faith 
with Russian nationalism. The educated and 
energetic bishop of Ermland, Stanislaus Hosius, 
one of the five chairmen at the third period of 
sessions of the Council of Trent (1562/63) and 
later a cardinal in Rome, was for many years the 
champion and defender of the Catholic Refor- 
mation in Poland. 

The decline of Polish Protestantism seemed to be 
imminent. But in spite of everything a remnant 
survived the difficult times. It gained reinforce- 
ments, especially in Great Poland, in the form of 
thousands of expelled Bohemian Brethren and 
German Lutherans who had left their homeland 
in consequence of the Thirty Years’ War. To the 
immigrant Bohemian Brethren belonged John 
Amos Comenius (1592-1670), whose irenical 
efforts led to a renewed merger of the Bohemian 
Brethren and the Reformed of Little Poland in 
1634 at the synod of Wlodawa. 

Even though the Catholic clergy tried to hinder 
the permanent settlement of the “heretics” in vain, 
the old Polish Protestantism was not reestablished. 
The self-conscious Pole now remained Catholic. 
А Protestant, in most cases correctly, was regarded 
as a foreigner. Often they were Germans. The 
Colloquium Charitativum, the "loving" religious 
colloquy at Torun in 1645 between Protestants 
and Catholics only put the seal on the contrast. 
In spite of this defeat abiding fruits of the Polish 
Reformation can still be found. It is true that even 
in the period of its upswing it played only a 
modest role in the history of world Protestantism. 
But it was able to exercise an important influence 
on the cultural life of Poland in literary, peda- 
gogical, social, and theological respects. 
Theological reflection and the eflort to proclaim 
the Gospel in the national language not only 
enriched the Polish language but also promoted 
the development of the literary language in 
general. The most beautiful memorial of the old 
Polish language, the Brest Radziwill Bible of 1563, 
the printing of which was made possible by Prince 
Nicholas Radziwill the Black, is famous. In 1568 
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appeared the first Polish grammar written by 
Peter Statorius at Pińczów, an early center of the 
Reformation in Little Poland. Now Polish litera- 
ture was enabled to flower for the first time. The 
father of Polish popular literature, Nicholas Rej, 
became a leading figure of the Polish Refor- 
mation. 

The Reformation also continued to exercise an 
influence through its pedagogical and social 
impulses. In 1558 the first pedagogical treatise 
"Concerning the Education of Children" was 
published by Superintendent Erasmus Gliczner. 
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From the “heretic” James of Ilza, a professor at 
Cracow, comes the idea of a **vocational school." 
Here he wanted to teach Christian children a trade 
rather than have them learn the free arts. The 
Bohemian Brethren in particular, the groups 
which stood closest to the Anabaptists, and the 
antitrinitarians imported new social conceptions 
that were in part taken from the New Testament. 

Not last, the reform of the Catholic Church of 
Poland in the 16th and 17th centuries was a fruit 
of the Protestant Reformation in Europe and in 


the land itself. 


ARNOLD STARKE 


POLAND 





Preceding page: Nicholas Copernicus (1473-1 543). Eminent 
astronomer and the most significant figure of humanism in 
Poland. Painting by an unknown contemporary artist 
(Torün) 


Above: Coin (Groschen) with a portrait of Duke Albrecht 
of Prussia, the reformer of Prussia, the land of the Teutonic 
Knights, who had turned to the new doctrine 1522/1523 


(Nuremberg, Germanic National Museum) 


Coin (Groschen) with a portrait of Duke Frederick II of 
Liegnitz-Brieg, supporter of the Reformation (Nurem- 


berg, Germanic National Museum) 


Below: Martin Bielski in his study. Bielski assumed a tolerant 
attitude toward the Reformation. Title page of his “World 


Chronicle," Cracow, 1551 (Warsaw, National Library) 
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Wyklad Csotego Vräika 
santa Bozego. 


CA EyBatyécie tie dawno yato Piate 
Przikazanie rogumieć macie / w 
ktorym fie nauczamy  yabo fie Eu 

wlaſney ofobie blijniego naßego zacho⸗ 
waca fprawowat mamy / je yemu na cies 
le/ani pesi zywocie yegov jadney BEody а 
cießkosei nie mamy czinie / ani осуети 
ani Slowy / albo Myſla. 2 goy; czlo⸗ 
wiet po ſwym wrafnym ciele niema пус 
milßego / tylko ſwa па по Mal donke/ 
yefli3e fie yeono Krzesciañſk ym obycza⸗ 
yem a prawie муе. Drsetoitaflaz 
duye po tym Szoſte Prʒikaʒanie Boje a 
to brzmi а wypiſano усі takto: 


Mie Cudioloz 


Above: John Laski (1499-1500). Became acquainted with 
Zwingli and Erasmus in Switzerland but later followed 
Calvin. Lived abroad most of the time (Emden, London, 
Copenhagen, Frankfort on the Main). His greatest concern 
was to unite the Protestants in a Protestant Polish national 
church (Berlin, State Library) 


Below: The Sixth Commandment of Luther's Small Cate- 
chism translated into Polish by Hieronymus Maletius, 
Königsberg, 1561. Königsberg was a center for Slavic 
printing at the beginning of the Reformation (Hanover, 


Lower Saxony State Library) 
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O Prsikasanie csiscie nas naucza 

yato fie Eu naßey  yblüniegonaße, 

по таЩонсезасботовс/в (pramoz 
ходстату: ЗхоГарсза tat 3e matjonft 
парсу nie mamyvosgatbsac/atii оо niey 
odchodzie / oney орибсзас/ ат yei wia⸗ 
гута ей Ну работи / ale ya mitoz 
wacanawidsied mamy, Сане ге пег 
gomalzonki 3abney nie тату swodsic/ 
albo s nig czudzoloiẽ alemamy pomoc 
усаозіс / aby yey cnota a wſtydliwosẽ /y 
Зевс zachowana byla, 


Beer 
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Left: Fausto Sozzini (1539-1604). Italian emigrant in 
Poland and organizer of the antitrinitarian movement, of 
which Raków was the center. Engraving from the Gesenius 


Collection (Wolfenbüttel, Duke August Library) 


Right: King Sigismund II August (1548-1572). Decisive 
events in the Polish Reformation took place in his reign. 
He strove for tolerance. Engraving from Martin Cromer 
De origine et rebus gestis Polonorum (“Оп the Background and 
Achievements of the Poles"), Basel, 1555 (Hanover, Lower 


Saxony State Library) 
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The Warsaw Confederation of Jan. 6, 1573, which guaran- 
teed the nobility a choice not only of the Roman Catholic 
and the Augsburg confessions but also of all other Christian 
confessions. The treaty was concluded by all Polish noble- 
men at the Warsaw Diet and signed even by a Catholic 


bishop (Warsaw, Main Archives of Old Documents) 
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Meeting of the Sejm under King Sigismund II August, the 
senators on the benches. Woodcut from J. Herburt, 
Statuten und Kronprivilegien ("Regulations and Crown Privi- 


leges") (Warsaw, National Library) 
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The Augsburg Confession in a Polish translation by Eras- 


mus Gliczner (1530-1603). Printed in Königsberg at Georg 


Osterberger's, 1594 (Gdansk, Library of the Polish Acad- 


emy of the Sciences) 
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Above: View of Sendomir. In 1570 the Consensus between 
Calvinists, Lutherans, and the Unity of the Brethren was 
concluded here. Copper engraving from Johannes Jans- 
sonius, Novus atlas sive Theatrum praecipuarum urbium (“Ex- 
hibit of the Principal Cities", Amsterdam, 1656 (Berlin, 
State Library) 


Below: Cardinal Stanislaus Hosius (1504-1579). Most 
eminent figure of the Polish Counter-Reformation, who 
called the Jesuits to Poland. Copper engraving (Wittenberg, 
Luther Museum) 


Above: Destruction of the Protestant church їп Cracow, 
1574. Woodcut (Cracow, Jagellonian Library) 


Below: Trial of the Arians. In the center King Wladyslaw IV. 
A plafond from the workshop of Dolabella of the middle 
of the ı7th century (Kielce, Palace of the bishops of 


Cracow) 
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Below: The bloodbath of Torun, Dec. 7, 1724. Etching 
(Cracow, Czartoryski Museum) 


Right: Title page of the Biblia swieta, printed at the order 
of Count Nicholas Radziwill at the establishment of Bernard 
Wojewodka, Brest Litovsk, 1563 (Wolfenbittel, Duke 
August Library) 
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Count Nicholas Radziwill (1515-1565). Engraving by  wahrbaftige Bildtnussen (“True Portraits of the Most Illus- 


D. Custos, from Der Allerdurchleutbigsten und Grossmátbigen ... trious and Mighty ...") (Coburg, Fortress Art Collection) 
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Throne and Altar 


в» DENMARK, NORWAY, SWEDEN 


The message of the Reformation reached the 
northern lands in a time of political unrest. The 
Union, which had joined Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den, and Finland under Danish rule since 1397, had 
for a long time been in a state of dissolution. At the 
beginning of the ı6th century, Sweden, and thus 
also Finland, had severed these connections under 
the rule of an imperial administrator. The idea of 
a union, however, had not been given up either 
on the part of the Danes or by the Swedish 
union party, who found their supporters among 
the upper nobility and the ecclesiastical leaders. 
Both for the upper nobility and for the ec- 
clesiastical leaders a government based on the 
people represented a threat to their own political 
position. Supported by this party, the Danish king 
Christian II in 1520 made a final effort to ге- 
establish the Union. In the following year the 
Danes were driven out. The leader of the revolt, 
Gustav Vasa, was elected king of Sweden in 1523. 
The bond of union was conclusively severed, and 
northern Europe was divided into Sweden-Finland 
which formed one empire, and Denmark-Norway, 
which was united under a common king. During 
the whole Reformation period the southern prov- 
inces of present-day Sweden, as well as the western 
provinces for the greater part of this time, be- 
longed to Denmark, and at the beginning this also 
applied to the island of Gotland with the rich 
Hanseatic city of Visby. The Danish archbishop, 
who laid claims to the primacy over the northern 
ecclesiastical province, had his residence in Lund 


until the introduction of the Reformation. The 
archiepiscopal seat of Norway was Trondheim. At 
the head of the Swedish church, which also in- 
cluded that of Finland, stood the archbishop of 
Uppsala. 

In the case of Denmark as well as that of Sweden 
it can be established that the break with the papacy 
and the Catholic Church was not in the first 
instance the result ofthe spread ofthe Reformation 
doctrine in the two countries. This doctrine did 
not yet have any far-reaching success. It was 
chiefly a combination of political, social, and 
financial factors that had a bearing on the state. 
The political conditions in both countries were 
difficult. Christian II had been deposed in 1523, 
had left the land, and had made futile attempts to 
reconquer the throne with the support of his 
brother-in-law, Emperor Charles V. Quarrels for 
the throne then prevailed in Denmark until the 
year 1536. In Sweden Gustav Vasa had to over- 
come internal unrest and at the same time was 
compelled to withstand renewed efforts on the 
part of the Danes to reestablish the Union. In both 
lands recourse had to be taken to foreign help in 
money and troops, and an excessive dependence 
on the Hanseatic city of Lübeck threatened to 
stifle economic and political independence. Debt 
and heavy burdens of taxation weakened the state 
finances in Denmark, all the more so because 
in both lands the cultivable soil in preponder- 
ating proportion found itself in the hands of 
the nobility and the church. Towards the end 
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of the Middle Ages по less than three quarters of 
this was divided in about equal proportions be- 
tween the nobility and the church. In Sweden these 
two estates each controlled about a quarter of the 
areas useful for agricultural purposes apart from 
the thinly settled regions. 

The economical strength of the church as well as 
the manner in which this was used for political 
purposes brought it to pass that the confiscation 
of ecclesiastical property seemed the best expe- 
dient to the king when the time came for him to 
put the finances of the realm in order and to secure 
his own position. In Sweden Gustav Vasa received 
the approval of the estates for a confiscation of this 
kind by a decree of the Diet of Västeräs in 1527. 
In Denmark Christian III attained the same goal 
at the Diet of Copenhagen in 1536. In Västeräs 
it was determined that God's Word should be 
preached “purely.” By these decrees the econom- 
ic basis of her former position of power was 
taken from the church, and the way was opened 
for Protestant preaching. The decrees did not 
signify any formal break with Rome. This, how- 
ever, was attained four years later inasmuch as 
Gustav Vasa confirmed the election of the first 
Lutheran archbishop of the land without obtain- 
ing approval from the pope. In Denmark the break 
came through the coup d’etat of 1536, in which 
Christian Ш had all the bishops of the realm 
arrested. The leadership of the church was com- 
pletely subordinated under the king, who was to 
watch that the holy Gospel and the Word of God 
were preached to the people. By the time these 
decisions were made, Lutheran doctrine had 
already experienced considerable expansion in 
both realms. 

That the Catholic Church was so quickly brought 
to her knees is closely linked with the fact that 
her position had been weakened internally for a 
long time past. The abuses that had brought Luther 
into his fight with the papacy were also decisive 
in setting a pattern for the North. The papal 
legate and indulgence monger John Arcimboldi, 
who had visited Denmark and Sweden for several 
years up to 1519 and who also tried to play a 
mediating role in the conflict about the Union, 
aroused the same ill will by his activities as Tetzel in 
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Germany. The manner in which the pope dealt with 
ecclesiastical offices also undermined the position 
of the church. The neglect of purely ecclesiastical 
tasks on the part of office holders in favor of 
personal advantages in the financial or political 
domain had the same effect. To demonstrate how 
little interest the bishops generally had in eccle- 
siastical matters it is instructive to note the excuse 
that none other than Paul Helgesen (Paulus Heliae) 
adduces for one for whom he had provided a 
posthumous notoriety drawn in the blackest 
colors. This man said: “For along time it has been 
the custom not to regard the episcopal office as a 
spiritual office entailing duties but as a secular 
position with but one goal — to amass money." 
In Sweden similar conditions prevailed. There, in 
addition, the role played by certain bishops in the 
Union struggles had undermined the position of 
the ecclesiastical leadership. This had been espe- 
cially the case with archbishop Gustav Trolle at the 
so-called Stockholm Bloodbath, when Christian II 
on the occasion of his coronation as king of Swe- 
den had his political opponents executed. 

Throughout the whole of the North the Protestant 
doctrine in its various forms reached the larger 
commercial cities already at an early date. These 
cities did not only maintain active links with the 
Continent, but their inhabitants to a considerable 
degree consisted of German merchants. These 
influences generally entered by way of the custom- 
ary commercial routes, the “Salt Route" from 
southern Germany over Lübeck, which was 
essential for the commerce of the North, and also 
the direct sea routes from the north German and 
Baltic seaports. Because of these connecting links 
it was not any direct influence from Wittenberg 
that first evoked the Reformation movement in 
Scandinavia. Correspondingly, this was of a more 
complex nature. The late medieval reform move- 
ments and Biblical humanism played an essential 
role in the development that led to the break with 
Rome. Influences emanating from the south Ger- 
man reformers are also plainly noticeable. The 
north German influence, to be sure, remained 
strong throughout the whole period of the Refor- 
mation, especially in the ecclesiastical-literary 
sphere. It is significant that during the first phase 


of the Reformation hardly a single one of the 
leading men in the northern countries can be 
described as a pupil of Luther, even though some 
of them had studied at Wittenberg. In Denmark, 
during the whole period of the Reformation, one 
of the chief figures was the Biblical humanist Paul 
Helgesen, who belonged to the Order of Carmel- 
ites, which exercised a particularly strong influence 
on learned studies in the North. Right up to the 
end he was a champion of Catholicism but by no 
means of the papal church. Other representatives 
of the humanistic movement also entered the 
service of the Reformation. This applies to the 
learned canon Christiern Pedersen, who had been 
in the service of the last archbishop of Lund con- 
secrated by the pope, Birger Gundersen. Later 
he had followed Christian II into exile and ulti- 
mately reached Malmö, where he placed his pen 
and the printing press he had brought with him 
at the service of the new doctrine. The same 
applies to Peder Laurentsen, who was also orig- 
inally а Carmelite monk and later became one of 
the most gifted and ardent assailants of the abuses 
in the Catholic Church as well as a defender of the 
new doctrine. In Sweden the archdeacon Lauren- 
tius Andreae, the later chancellor of the king, was 
the precursor of the Swedish reformer Olaus Petri 
and subsequently his most faithful collaborator. 
He too was a Biblical humanist with inclinations 
towards reform. Even Olaus Petri himself cannot 
simply be described as a disciple of Luther. 
Although a growing influence of Luther gradually 
made itself felt in his case, in his views on reform 
he always maintained a clearly marked indepen- 
dence. 

In Denmark, after the deposition of Christian II, 
Frederick I at his coronation in 1523 made a 
promise on oath that he would not allow any 
"heretic, disciple of Luther, or others" to preach 
or teach against God, the faith of the holy church, 
the pope, or the Roman Church. This oath 
attested loyalty to the Catholic Church and was 
pointed at Biblical humanists and “reformers” as 
well as against adherents of the doctrine of Luther. 
But it still stressed national independence in the 
ecclesiastical sphere. The Old-Catholic reactionary 
attitude in the ecclesiastical question was essen- 


tially conditioned by the claim of the upper nobility 
to sole rights to the higher ecclesiastical offices 
as well as by the fear that the banished king 
Christian II might find some support from his 
brethren at home. The latter, having earlier mani- 
fested an inclination to Biblical humanism, with- 
out any grounds at all had been accused by his 
opponents of preparing the way for heresy in 
Denmark. During his stay in Germany he had 
become a Lutheran and, among other things, had 
entered into close relations with Luther at Witten- 
berg. But political events on the Continent, 
especially the conflict between the emperor and 
the pope, as well as ecclesiastical developments in 
Sweden, nevertheless gradually compelled Freder- 
ick to adopt a policy friendly to the Reformation. 
Finally the Danish church, in a decision of the Diet 
of Odense in 1527 was declared the national church 
on the basis of the Gospel and without any con- 
nection with Rome. 

In the meantime, the new doctrine had already 
gained a hold in many areas and especially in the 
larger cities. In Haderslev in the northern part of 
Schleswig, a strong Lutheran congregation arose 
already in the middle twenties of the 16th century. 
Soon a school for pastors could be established, to 
the student body of which some of the best- 
known figures of the Reformation belonged. The 
chief center of the Reformation, however, was at 
Viborg, where the former monk of the Order of 
St. John, Hans Tausen, who had first studied at 
Louvain and then at Wittenberg, took over the 
leadership and gained adherents from among the 
citizens. He enjoyed the privilege of being able to 
work under a safe-conduct from Frederick I. In 
1530 Viborg was completely Lutheran, and a 
number of churches that had now become super- 
fluous were pulled down. At this point of time, 
Tausen had already transferred his field of labor 
to Copenhagen in response to a call from the king 
and won adherents there. On the island of Fyn 
Lutheranism took root through the instrumental- 
ity of the former Carmelite monk Peder Laurent- 
sen, who was to play an outstanding role, when 
the new doctrine established one of its strongest 
bastions in Malmó. At this place several pioneer 
figures of the Reformation came together, Claus 
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Mortensen, surnamed *"Tóndebinder," the first 
Protestant pastor of a congregation in the city, 
Hans Olufsen Spandemager, who occupied the 
same position in Lund, Oluf Chrysostomus, and 
Frans Vormordsen from the Netherlands, later 
the first Lutheran bishop (superintendent) in the 
former archdiocese. With the powerful support 
of the burgomaster Jórgen Kock, (who was of 
German origin) and supplied with a safeconduct 
from the king, they carried through the new 
ecclesiastical order in part by force. As has been 
already mentioned, Christiern Pedersen was also 
active here and his work as an author and printer 
was of great importance for the success of the 
Reformation. Аз previously in Assens on Fyn, ап 
evangelical seminary for pastors was established 
in Malmó. Archbishop Aage Sparre tried in vain 
to check the efforts of the reformers at Malmó by 
an open letter to the citizens of Машо. Не 
declared that their proclamation contained un- 
varnished errors and that they themselves were 
notorious heretics and for this reason had also 
been excommunicated. In Eż kort Svar (“A Short 
Reply") Peder Laurentsen answered the accu- 
sations of the archbishop. A short time later he 
published the writing Arsagen og en ret Forklaring 
pa den my Reformato (“The Causes and a Cor- 
rect Explanation of the New Reformation"), also 
called the “Malmö Book," one of the most im- 
portant works of early Danish Reformation litera- 
ture. For a short time the intervention of the arch- 
bishop slowed down the tempo of the work of the 
Reformation, and some of the leading personalities 
had to leave Malmö. But already after a few years 
the Lutheran movement got under way again. 

In the middle of 1530 Frederick I convened a diet 
at Copenhagen to introduce peace and order into 
the chaotic ecclesiastical conditions of the land. 
The correspondence which then passed between 
the leaders of both ecclesiastical camps and in 
which the Lutheran preachers submitted a com- 
prehensive statement of their viewpoint in the 
so-called Confessio bafnica did not lead to a con- 
clusive decision. But for all that, the recess that 
was drawn up secured the position of Lutheranism. 
Soon afterwards matters came within a hair’s 
breadth of a further development by way of vio- 
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lence when the citizens of Copenhagen tried to 
institute a regular program of iconoclasm. But it 
failed. At this point the Catholic Church found 
itself in a state of complete dissolution, and in the 
years following the death of Frederick I in 1533 
the Reformation gained ground rapidly. After 
struggles for the throne that lasted for three years, 
Christian III carried off the victory and was given 
homage as king. The time was now right to adopt 
the measures and to establish the order that 
eventually made Denmark a Lutheran land. 

In August 1536 the attack was launched against the ` 
bishops, and in the same year a diet to which only 
the secular estates were summoned decided that 
the bishops should never recover their secular 
power and economic position. It was also decided 
that they were to be replaced by “other Christian 
bishops and superintendents," who were to teach 
the holy Gospel and the Word of God, to give 
instruction, and to preach. The episcopal property 
was to be placed under the king, whereas that of the 
monasteries and chapters was to remain as such 
for the present. The appointment of pastors was to 
be the business of the king. А reconstruction of 
the Danish church into a Protestant state church 
was hereby carried out in principle. 

Rapid further development ensued. А committee 
of “learned men,” including several of the most 
prominent Protestant preachers as well as repre- 
sentatives of the cathedral chapters, received the 
commission to carry out “а good Reformation 
and an improvement in the unchristian ceremonies 
and abuses of the old times," and to prepare a 
new order. Together they worked out a Latin 
ecclesiastical order, or Ordinatio, on the basis of 
German patterns and earlier Danish proposals. The 
king sent this to Wittenberg to have it approved 
by Luther. At the same time the king requested 
that Luther's collaborator, Johannes Bugenhagen, 
should be sent to Denmark to assist in the recon- 
struction of divine worship. Bugenhagen was 
given this commission ; the Ordinatio was finished 
in September 1537 and, in association with the 
coronation of Christian III carried out by Bugen- 
hagen, seven Protestant superintendents were or- 
dained. In 1539 a Danish translation of the Or- 
dinatio containing only minor alterations was made, 


and in 1542 this was printed under the title Dez 
rette Ordinants ("The Right Ordinances"). 

А foundation was laid by means of the Ordinatio, 
but much still remained to be done before the 
work of actually creating a Danish Protestant 
church could be said to have met with success. 
This was the task of the new superintendents. The 
leading figure among them was the superintendent 
of Sjaelland, Peder Palladius (1503-1 560), who had 
returned to Denmark shortly before taking up 
his office after studying for several years at Witten- 
berg. By his comprehensive literary activity, but 
especially by visitations in the congregations of 
his diocese, he set his impress on ecclesiastical 
development in Denmark during the following 
decades more strongly than anyone else did. Hans 
Tausen, who later worked as a superintendent at 
Ribe in Jutland, also did important work, as the 
composer of a postil among other things. This 
proved to be an outstanding help for the clergy, 
who for the greater part had received an inade- 
quate training. Thus the literature in the Danish 
language whereby the religious views of the Ref- 
ormation were spread in Denmark as well as in 
the rest ofthe North consisted in a preponderating 
degree of translations or compilations, and that of 
German originals in particular. 

As early as 1526 Paulus Heliae, the keen critic 
and passionate defender of Catholicism, published 
a translation of Luther’s Betbichlein (“Prayer 
Book’), in a reduced form, it is true, and with no 
intention at all of making propaganda for Luther- 
anism but to demonstrate that here Luther, “аз 
was always his style," mixed "good with bad and 
lies with truth.” It goes without saying that 
Luther’s writings were subsequently translated in 
considerable volume and with the objective of 
giving support to the ideas of the Reformer. First 
place among the translators goes to Peder Palla- 
dius, but Frans Vormordsen also belongs to their 
number. Palladius was also the chief influence in 
the dissemination of the devotional books of Veit 
Dietrich in Denmark. Writings of Bugenhagen 
should also be mentioned, but, as already stated, 
also south German literature, writings of Urbanus 
Rhegius and Grentzinger as well as Oecolampa- 
dius, for example. 


The production of a satisfactory translation of the 
Bible was one of the most important needs. As 
early as 1524 Christian II had made provision for 
a translation of the New Testament, which was 
printed at Lübeck. In 1529 Christiern Pedersen 
published a new translation in Antwerp. Tausen 
later made a translation of the Pentateuch on the 
basis of the Hebrew original. Pedersen especially 
lent his support to the translation of the whole 
Bible, which appeared in 1550 and was called 
"Christian III's Bible." In the field of hymnology 
the first experiment was made already in 1528 in 
a collection of chorales by Claus Mortensen printed 
at Malmö. It has completely disappeared today. 
In the same year Mortensen also published the 
first Lutheran order of service in Scandinavia, one 
that was drawn up in close connection with the 
Nuremberg Mass and Luther's German Mass. The 
first hymnbook used in the whole of Denmark was 
perhaps that of Hans Thomesen, preacher at the 
Liebfrauen Church in Copenhagen. The order of 
service received a more definite form through a 
handbook edited by Frans Vormordsen in 1539, 
who in the meantime had become superintendent 
in Lund, and also through the A/ferbogen (“Altar 
Book") of Peder Palladius of 1556, by means of 
which Veit Dietrich's series of collects found 
entrance into Danish public worship. 

As Lutheran reconstruction proceeded, institu- 
tions still remaining from the Catholic period were 
liquidated. The property of the chapters was secu- 
larized, among other ways in such a form that the 
canonties were to a great extent conferred as fiefs 
on royal officials. The property of the monas- 
teries in landed estates was also either gradually 
confiscated by the crown or conferred as fiefs. One 
or the other monastic establishment nevertheless 
remained right into the next century, but with 
altered purpose. | 
Just as in Sweden, the church in Denmark at the 
beginning of the sixties of the 16th century found 
itself confronted by serious problems. Both lands 
experienced a change of rulers almost simultane- 
ously. Christian III died in 1559, hence a year 
before Gustav Vasa. He was followed by his son 
Frederick II, a typical Renaissance prince who 
had no interest in religious and literary questions 
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during the first period of his rule. At Ше same time 
a new generation appeared in the ecclesiastical 
leadership. In 1560 death came to Peder Palladius, 
who had been the driving force in the work of 
reform, and in the same year to his brother Niels 
Palladius, who had been bishop of the diocese of 
Lund since 1552 and had made important contri- 
butions there. Three other episcopal sees were 
vacant round about 1560 and, in addition, Hans 
Tausen died at Ribe. Among the new bishops 
there was hardly one personality who could match 
the stature of his predecessor. This change of 
generations also meant that adherents of the 
theological views of Melanchthon, the so-called 
Philippism, found their way into ecclesiastical lead- 
ership almost everywhere. 

In the first two decades of this period Niels Hem- 
mingsen (Nicolaus Hemmingius) exercised a lead- 
ing influence. He was the only really important 
theologian of Denmark, in fact, of Scandinavia, 
during the Reformation period, the only one whose 
name and work extended beyond the limits of his 
own country. After studies at Wittenberg had 
gained him a master’s degree, he became professor 
of Greek at the University of Copenhagen in 1543 
at the age of 30, and a decade later he was pro- 
moted to the position of a theological professor. 
His activity as a teacher at the university was of 
far-reaching importance. A whole generation of 
Danish pastors, including the majority of the new 
bishops mentioned above, found him to be their 
basic influence. This influence he exercised not 
only through his exegetical and dogmatical writ- 
ings but in no small degree also through his postil 
(a series of sermon dispositions), published in 
1561, as well as through a manual on pastoral the- 
ology entitled Pastor, published in the following 
year. At the end of the sixties he reached his zenith 
and with him Philippism. “The period up to 1620 
is entitled to be designated as the period of the 
ascendency of Philippism." 

The position of Philippism finds a clear expression 
in the 25 Articles which Frederick II published in 
1569 and which to all appearances were composed 
by Hemmingsen. Their purpose was to set forth 
a synopsis of the doctrine of the Danish church as 
received from the time of Christian III on the 
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basis of the Augsburg Confession and to counter- 
act “splintering, dissension, and disunity both in 
pure doctrine and in fitting ceremonies." It was 
pointed at Catholicism and then also - and primar- 
ily — against the numerous immigrants from the 
Netherlands who were of the Calvinistic faith. 
Assent to the 25 Articles was made a condition 
for residence in the land. The pure Lutheran doc- 
trine was to be protected from the dangers that 
threatened it both from the Catholic Counter- 
Reformation as well as from Calvinism. 

But Niels Hemmingsen himself fell a victim to the 
zeal for pure doctrine. His study of Melanchthon's 
writings had brought it to pass that in a number of 
points he had drawn closer to Calvin's views, and 
the accusations of Cryptocalvinism raised against 
his doctrine of the Lord's Supper in particular 
from the middle of the seventies were not un- 
founded. Frederick II, who manifested a growing 
interest in ecclesiastical matters and was especially 
concerned for unity within the Danish church, 
intervened, and proceedings lasting for several 
years were instituted against Hemmingsen. For a 
long time the latter seemed to be able to maintain 
his position, but repeated pressure from the 
outside, especially on the part of the Elector of 
Saxony, Frederick’s brother-in-law, finally led to 
his fall in 1579. He was suspended from his pro- 
fessorship and subsequently lived in retirement 
without, however, being inactive and with a grow- 
ing international reputation until his death in 1600 
as canon of Roskilde. 

Niels Hemmingsen's fall did not effect the position 
of Philippism, which gained further strength 
through the attitude of decisive rejection that 
Frederick II took over against the Formula of 
Concord. 

But the battle for pure doctrine went on. At 
the same time the Catholic Counter-Reformation 
redoubled its efforts, and its prospects seemed to 
be growing because of the antitheses between the 
Lutherans and the Calvinists. 

At the beginning of the 17th century the Nor- 
wegian Jesuit Laurentius Nicolai, who a few dec- 
ades previously had engaged in a spirited activity 
in Sweden, began a powerful advance. He set his 
sights on results which were by no means unim- 


portant. Meanwhile in 1615 а royal ordinance put 
an obstacle in the way of all Catholic propaganda. 
At the same time a furious controversy arose con- 
cerning exorcism in the baptismal ritual, a cere- 
mony retained in Lutheranism, that also played an 
important role in Sweden in the battle against 
Calvinist influence. 

In this connection Hans Paulsen Resen, who since 
1597 had been a professor of theology in Copen- 
hagen, came forward as the champion of pure 
doctrine. In the course of time he became the 
leading personality in the Danish church. He 
played a part in all the more important ecclesiasti- 
cal concerns and therefore also in the work on a 
new Bible translation that was to replace the so- 
called “Bible of Frederick II," which had appeared 
in 1589, a revision which he accomplished on his 
own in only a few years and to which the Danish 
Bible of 1607 owes its existence. Especially im- 
portant, however, was his wotk at the university. 
Resen also was not exempt from charges concern- 
ing deficiencies in purity of doctrine. At the be- 
ginning of the year 1614 he was called before a 
tribunal convened by the Council of State. Its 
acquittal meant his complete rehabilitation. In 
effect, the final decision in the battle against Cryp- 
tocalvinism was thereby also delivered. During the 
examination Resen enjoyed almost excessive sup- 
port on the part of Christian IV. A year later he 
was appointed bishop of Roskilde and thereby 
became the chief leader of the Danish church. 
He now proved to be a true adherent of Luther and 
thereby gave the Danish church its firm moorings 
in Lutheranism, which were to determine its future 
development after the long period of controver- 
sies between different doctrinal positions. 

In Norway Reformation ideas took root at an 
early date in the commercial city of Bergen with 
its strong section of German inhabitants. But for 
all that, the new doctrine gained ground in the 
land only slowly, even though the decree of the 
Diet of Copenhagen of 1536 naturally meant that 
Norway, which had completely lost its independ- 
ence, should also become Lutheran. The fist 
Lutheran bishop was Gjeble Pederssón of Bergen, 
who had been elected by the Catholic cathedral 
chapter just before the Diet of Copenhagen but 


then went over without delay to the Protestant 
party and was active until 1557 in the energetic 
direction of his diocese. But the Reformation did 
not penetrate the rural areas until the last part of 
the century through the work of Jens Nilssón. 
He became bishop of Oslo in 1580 after having 
been designated as the occupant of the office for 
nine years. He was a powerful personality and an 
outstanding preacher. The bishop of Stavanger, 
Jörgen Erikson, a Dane by birth, who employed 
ruthless measures against popery and superstition 
in his diocese, also made a contribution. This must 
also be said of the pastor Peder Claussón Friis, 
who likewise was a powerful preacher and an 
iconoclast. He is known to posterity chiefly 
as the translator of the royal sagas of Snorri 
Sturluson. 

In Sweden the work of the Reformation is above 
all linked with one name, Olaus Petri (1493-1552). 
He had studied at Wittenberg, gained a master's 
degree, and had been a witness of the important 
Reformation events of 1517. He returned to Swe- 
den strongly influenced by Luther as well as by 
Melanchthon but still not a convinced Lutheran. 
During the following years he succeeded more and 
more in making Luther's views his own, but he 
always managed to retain an independent view- 
point that was to leave an impress on his whole 
work as a reformer. In collaboration with the royal 
chancellor, Magister Laurentius Andreae, who 
was an adherent of reform, he took in hand the 
measures that prepared the way for the Reforma- 
tion. Together with his brother Laurentius Petri, 
chosen archbishop in 1531, who had also studied 
at Wittenberg and was a disciple of Luther, he was 
able to advance his work, at first with the full 
confidence of the king. By means of an extensive 
literary activity, by which he laid a foundation for 
the literary language of Sweden, he conveyed the 
thoughts of Lutheranism to the Swedish people in 
an independent form. The first church manual 
(1529), a postil (1530), the order of the Mass 
(1531), and the hymnbook (1536) in the Swedish 
language are likewise his work. He played a leading 
role in the translation of the New Testament (15 26). 
The first complete translation of the Bible (1541), 
the so-called “Bible of Gustav Vasa," was essen- 
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tially the work of Laurentius Petri. In a whole 
series of writings Olaus Petri launched an attack 
on abuses in the ecclesiastical sphere. By his Svenska 
krönika ("Swedish Chronicle" he gained for him- 
self a place of honor among the older historians 
of Sweden. Otherwise, in Sweden as in Denmark, 
Reformation ideas were disseminated chiefly in 
translations and compilations of German literature, 
especially in the writings of Luther. Here, too, 
a strong influence was exerted both by southern 
and northern Germany. But neither original works 
in Swedish nor translated literature reached a com- 
pass that could stand comparison with the Refor- 
mation literature of Denmark. 

Even after the break with Rome had become a 
fact, the ecclesiastical work of reform made prog- 
ress only slowly. The chief motive for the king 
himself was probably the wish to dam up the 
economic power and the political influence of the 
church in his own interests and for the use of the 
state. In the sphere of purely ecclesiastical circum- 
stances he did not want far-reaching changes, 
since these could only heighten the danger of the 
emergence of unrest. As can be seen from his re- 
solve to again fill the episcopal seat of Uppsala, the 
office of bishop was retained, even if it was with 
strongly curtailed powers. So it was also at first 
with the cathedral chapters. The division into 
dioceses also remained unaltered at first. The prop- 
erty of the monasteries was taken over by the 
crown, but the monasteries themselves were at 
first allowed to continue; the last of them, Bridget's 
famous foundation at Vadstena, until 1595. In the 
meantime strong action was taken against abuses 
in the monastic life. Monks and nuns were urged 
to leave the convents and to marry. 

In the matter of ecclesiastical ceremonies and 
usages a cautious approach was observed accord- 
ing to the principle often stressed by Laurentius 
Petri, Abusus non tollit usum ("Abuse does not 
abrogate usage"). 

Outside the larger cities the new doctrine and the 
new order succeeded in establishing themselves 
only slowly. In the rural districts unrest grew espe- 
cially through the confiscation of the churches' 
gold and silver vessels and bells to fill the state 
treasury. 
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The leadership of the Swedish church was at first 
divided. Although the majority of the episcopal 
seats were empty round about 1550 because the 
former occupants had permanently fled the land, 
the king did not succeed in setting up the eccle- 
siastical leadership in such a way that it could have 
provided support for the Reformation. Despite 
everything, however, it was possible to push ahead 
with the Reformation on the paths that Olaus 
Petri, Laurentius Andreae, and Laurentius Petri 
had pointed out. In the final analysis this would not 
have taken place without the sober foresight of 
Laurentius Petri coupled with his stubborn en- 
durance. A synod at Uppsala in 1536, with the 
silent approval of the king, was able to make deci- 
sive decisions in relation to public worship, preach- 
ing, and ecclesiastical order, by which the Swedish 
church became the Protestant state church. In the 
year 1541 the first complete Swedish translation 
of the Bible was printed, the so-called “Bible of 
Gustav Vasa," in the preparation of which Lau- 
rentius Petri had played a leading role. But a few 
years previously a rupture of relations with the 
king had taken place, for German advisers who 
had been brought in had influenced the king in the 
direction of a purely state-church ideal after the 
German provincial-princely type. In a sharp letter 
to the archbishop the king directed heavy criticism 
against the manner in which the reformers had 
prosecuted the work of the Reformation. In his 
view they were aiming at building up a position of 
ecclesiastical power at the expense of the power of 
the state. At the end of the same year, on his own 
initiative, he published an ordinance regarding 
a new church leadership that was inspired by a 
German, George Norman, who had been called 
into the country as the teacher of Prince Eric. The 
decisions of Västeräs were suspended, and the 
bishops were set aside as ecclesiastical leaders. 
Shortly afterwards the king initiated proceedings 
against Olaus Petri and Laurentius Andreae. All 
the difficulties the king had encountered during 
the exercise of his rule were laid to the charge of 
their activity. In January 1540 both of them were 
condemned to death but then pardoned. With 
George Norman as a kind of ecclesiastical minis- 
ter and superintendent-in-general, a reconstruc- 
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Swedish Bible, 1541. Title page by Lucas Cranach the Elder (Lund, 
University Library) 


tion of the Swedish church was now undertaken 
in the direction of a pure state church, which, in 
the last analysis, was to be directed by the king 
inasmuch as he appointed its officials on his own 
plenary authority. 

When Olaus Petri and Laurentius Andreae died 
almost simultaneously in 1552 and George Nor- 
mann soon followed them, Laurentius Petri be- 
came the leader of the church as a matter of course, 
and that not only in name. By means of a far-reach- 
ing literary activity he obtained a new hearing for 
the Reformation views that had shown the way in 
the earlier period. He regarded it as his most 
important task to provide a church order that 
could bestow unity and stability on ecclesiastical 
conditions in the land. But a few decades had to 
pass by before this work was brought t5 a con- 
clusion. During the whole of the rest of his reign 
Gustav Vasa hardened in his antipathy to an in- 
dependent ecclesiastical leadership. He appointed 
pastors at his own discretion so that Laurentius 
Petri finally remained as the single bearer of the 
title of bishop, so rich in historical associations. 
That the old king, for all that, gradually made 
the basic views and ideas of Lutheran doctrine 
his own can be seen from the testament he left 
behind. 

After Gustav Vasa's death a disturbed period began 
for the Swedish church, and it continued into the 
next century. Gustav Vasa's oldest son and heir to 
the throne, Eric XIV, had received an education 
such as was usual for a Renaissance prince, and 
just like his brothers John and Charles he was well 
trained also in theology. One can hardly say that 
the new king was interested personally in religious 
and ecclesiastical matters. He continued ecclesiasti- 
cal policy according to his father's guidelines, but 
the leadership rested in the hands of the old 
archbishop. The seventies have been called the 
great decade of Laurentius Petri. His abilities as a 
leader and defender of Swedish Lutheranism were 
put to a hard test when it was required to fight the 
influence Calvinistic foreigners had managed to 
obtain over the king, among them the king's own 
teacher and councillor, the Frenchman Dionysius 
Beurreus. The so-called “Liquor Controversy," 
which bore its name because a debate developed 
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whether the wine at the Lord's Supper could be 
replaced by water or another fluid, nevertheless 
ended in a complete victory for the archbishop. 
When Eric XIV, who was of unsound mind, was 
deposed in 1569 and was followed by his brother 
John Ш, it was possible for Laurentius Petri, only 
two years before his death, to regard his goal as 
having been reached. In 1571 the church order 
for which he had worked for several decades was 
established. With this it seemed that the Swedish 
Lutheran church had received an enduring basis. 
But already after a few years, almost immediately 
after the old archbishop's death in 1572, threaten- 
ing clouds again gathered. John Ш, in no small 
degree under the influence of his wife, a Polish 
princess from the house of Jagellon, began to 
carry Out an ecclesiastical policy that aimed at draw- 
ing closer to Rome. Research supplies very differ- 
ent motives for his action. While it is stressed on 
the one side that the personal religious convictions 
of the king were decisive and that as an ultimate 
goal he was trying to make the whole Swedish 
church Catholic again and to effect a return to 
Rome, it is claimed on the other side that under 
the influence of the mediating thoughts of the 
Catholic theologian George Cassander and as a 
result of his own aesthetically conditioned wishes 
he had carried out ecclesiastical reforms that were 
bound to give offense to the orthodox Lutherans 
but that he had no intention at all of making 
Sweden a Catholic land. The negotiations with 
Rome accordingly were above all conditioned by 
political considerations and had something to do 
with John's hopes of being able to play a role in 
power politics. 

The first step in his work as a reformer was taken 
by the king in the so-called Nova ordinantia adopt- 
ed in the year 1575 at a synod in Uppsala. John 
himself and his ecclesiastical collaborators described 
this as a mere appendix to the church order of 
1571. In essential parts this gives expression to the 
viewpoints of Cassander, especially in the numer- 
ous references to the doctrine of the ancient church 
and to the church fathers. At the same time, the 
new archbishop, who likewise bore the name 
Laurentius Petri, and two other bishops were com- 
pelled to allow themselves to be ordained with the 
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Bible illustration for the Book of Job by George Lem- 
berger. Used only in this edition of the Bible (Lund, 
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aid of insignia and ceremonies that belonged to 
episcopal consecration in the Middle Ages, and 
among these the anointing evoked strong oppo- 
sition. In the following year, then, John pub- 
lished a new order of public worship that kindled 
strife. The very title, Liturgia svecanae ecclesiae catb- 
ойсае et ortbodoxae conformis (“The Liturgy Con- 
forming to the Swedish Church Catholic and Or- 
thodox’’), manifested the king’s wish to establish a 
connection with the old ecclesiastical tradition of 
public worship. The opponents of the “Кеа Book," 
as the liturgy was generally called, declared that it 
was "'papistical," especially in what concerned the 
Lord's Supper. This liturgy supplied the direct 
occasion for the most serious conflict in the history 
of the Swedish church. John succeeded in having 
it adopted in most districts of the country. Its most 
serious opponents, among them the later arch- 
bishop Abrahamus Andreae Angermannus, were 
deposed. At the same time the Catholic influence 
gained more and more strength. In the former 
Franciscan monastery in Stockholm a Collegium 
regium (“А Royal College") was set up under the 
leadership of the Norwegian Jesuit Laurentius 
Nicolai. The papal legate Antonio Possevino, who 
visited southern Sweden on several occasions, 
conducted negotiations between the king and the 
papal see and seemed to entertain firm hopes of 
bringing the Swedish church back to Rome. 

'The Catholic influence reached its climax towards 
the end of the seventies of the ı6th century. А 
report from Possevino to Rome claimed that the 
king, after confession and absolution, in May 1578 
had participated in a Mass celebrated by Possevino 
and had at that occasion received the Sacrament 
according to the Roman rite. But at the beginning 
of the eighties a reaction set in. The pope declined 
to agree to John's conditions of union with Rome, 
and since the political situation changed just at 
this time, the king was scared off. The cooperation 
with the papal power was thereby closed, however 
far the king had thought of pushing it. 

But this by no means meant that the tensions in 
the ecclesiastical sphere now ceased. Quite to the 
contrary! The struggle concerning the liturgy 
hardened. John made ever more energetic efforts 
to have it adopted in the whole realm. The per- 


secutions of the antiliturgists were intensified. 
John's relations with his younger brother, Duke 
Charles, and the question of the conditions of 
sovereignty in the principate of this brother had a 
strong influence on the course of the struggle. 
Charles emerged as the defender of the reformatory 
traditions of the time of Gustav Vasa, and his 
duchy became a place of refuge for some of the 
opponents of the liturgy. 

Internal and external political conditions finally led 
to improved relations between the king and Duke 
Charles, and the last year of John's reign until his 
death in 1592 passed in relative quiet. The new 
liturgy diminished in significance. The change on 
the throne made the danger of an attempt to 
reestablish Catholicism acute. Before Sigismund, 
the successor to the throne, who had been raised 
in the Catholic faith and who had been chosen king 
of Poland in 1587, returned to Sweden, to have 
himself crowned as king of Sweden too, a national 
agreement on this matter, among others, was 
reached at a meeting in Uppsala in March 1595. 
Here the liturgy was abolished and the church order 
of 1571 reconfirmed. Furthermore, an official ex- 
planation was given that the three confessions of 
faith belonging to the ancient church and the 
Augsburg Confession are the confessional writings 
of the Swedish church. Together with the decision 
of this meeting, the preface to the church order, 
and other matters, these writings were published 
in the course of the year under the title Confessio 
Fidei ("Confession of Faith"). Those who took part 
in the meeting promised to defend this decision 
with all their might. At the election of a new arch- 
bishop held at the same time, Abrahamus Апрег- 
mannus, the most violent opponent of the liturgy, 
was selected and the election confirmed by Duke 
Charles, who, in the absence of the king, carried 
on the government together with the Council of 
State. On his arrival, the demand was placed be- 
fore Sigismund III to give an assurance in respect 
to religion before the coronation could take place. 
The king had to agree. During the following years 
the controversies intensified anew. When Sigis- 
mund made an attempt to assert his position by 
armed force but was defeated in the battle near 
Stängebro in 1598, the Catholic danger was re- 
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moved from the scene. In the following year Sigis- 
mund III was deposed as king of Sweden. The quar- 
rels concerning the throne still caused all kinds of 
confusions subsequently. Archbishop Abrahamus 
Angermannus, for example, had belonged to the 
adherents of Sigismund III. When Duke Charles 
emerged victorious, he was relieved of his office. 
The decision of the meeting at Uppsala by itself 
appears to be of little significance. But it turned 
out to be of the greatest significance inasmuch as 
it laid the basis for a Swedish Lutheranism on a 
national basis. It is true, it still had to be exposed to 
serious hardships but through the meeting at 
Uppsala it nevertheless experienced a degree of 
consolidation that enabled it, under the leadership 
of a number of important pastors, to withstand all 
assaults. 

With the accession to the throne by Gustav II, 
surnamed Adolf, more peaceful times set in for the 
church. The controversies in regard to doctrine and 
ceremonies ended, and the questions on church 
law and organization were on the whole solved in a 
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spirit of agreement. The position of the episcopal 
office gained new strength. Of the measures to 
which Charles lent his support some had already 
been introduced at the beginning of Gustav Adolf’s 
term of office. In 1613 the archbishop obtained 
permission to print a new church manual, and five 
years later the king was able to give his approval to 
the new Bible translation and have it printed. The 
preliminary work for this had been done by a 
commission set up in 1600 by King Charles. It was 
completed without any far-reaching revision. John 
Rudbeck was the driving force behind this. 

Even if important ecclesiastical questions still 
awaited a solution, inasmuch as the king and the 
ecclesiastical leadership represented antithetical 
positions in essential points, still the Swedish 
church at the outbreak of the great religious war 
in 1618 occupied a strongly consolidated position. 
'This constituted one of the most essential prereq- 
uisites of the decisive role that Gustav II, sur- 
named Adolf, and Sweden were destined to play 
in the Thirty Years' War. 
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Christian II, king of Denmark. ста # 
Woodcut Бу Lucas Cranach the 
Elder in the Danish translation 
of the New Testament of 1523 


(Copenhagen, Royal Library) 
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Below: View of Lund. Copper engraving by Franz Hogen- 
berg in Civitas orbis terrarum, IV, 1588, by Georg Braun 


and Franz Hogenberg. (Lund, University Library) 


Right: Pulpit in the Lund cathedral completed by Johannes 


Gansrog from Frankfort on the Oder. Finished in 1592 
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; : Left: Gustav Vasa. Illustration of а law manu- 
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Above, right: Frederick I, king of Denmark. 
Painting by Jacob Bink (Frederiksborg, Na- 


tional Historical Museum) 


Below, right: View of Stockholm, Copper 
engraving by Franz Hogenberg in Civitas orbis 
terrarum, IV, 1588, by Georg Braun and Franz 


Hogenberg (Lund, University Library) 
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Page 214, above: View of Malmó (Elbogen). Copper 
engraving by Franz Hogenberg in Civitas orbis terrarum, 
IV, 1588, by Georg Braun and Franz Hogenberg (Lund, 
University Library) 


Below: View of Copenhagen (Hafnia). Copper engraving 
by Franz Hogenberg in Civitas orbis terrarum, IV, 1588, by 
Georg Braun and Franz Hogenberg (Lund, University 


Library) 
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Left: “Ecclesiastical Order,” title page, 1537 (Copenhagen, 


Royal Library) 


Right: Title page of the first Danish Mass, 1528 (Copen- 


hagen, Royal Library) 
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Right: “The Bible." First complete Danish translation o 


Left: Niels Hemmingsen (1513-1600). Danish theologian 


(Frederiksborg, National Historical Museum) the Bible. Title page with a woodcut by Lucas Cranach th 


Elder, 1550 (Lund, University Library) 
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Jens Nilssón (1538-1600). Teacher and bishop of Oslo and 


Hamar (1580-1600). Painting by an unknown contempo- 


rary master (Oslo cathedr: 
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Peter Claussón Friis (1545-1014). Norwegian priest and 
translator ОЁ Snorri Sturluson sagas. Painting probably by 


Peter Reimers, 16th century (Valle/Sór-Audnedal, Church) 
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Left: Cathedral in Strängnäs, where Olaus Petri was first 
active. Consecrated in 1291. The present building dates 


mainly from the r5th century 


Right: Interior of the Strängnäs cathedral 
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Above: Seal of Olaus Petri (Stockholm, Swedish National 
Archives) 


Below: Grave plates of Nathan Sóderblom and Olaus Petri 
in the cathedral at Uppsala 
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Silver altar in the Castle Church of Frederiksborg by the 


Hamburg master Jacob Mores. 1606 
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Left: Frontal from the church in Torslunde, 1561 (Сореп- 


hagen, National Museum) 


Right: Epitaph of Bishop Petrus Jonae (1539-1607) in the 
possession of the cathedral in Strangnas. Painting by an 


unknown contempo rary master 
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Left: Tomb of Johann III, king of Sweden, by W. van det 
Bloche (Uppsala, Cathedral) 


Right: Gustavus II Adolphus, king of Sweden. Woodcut 
in the translation of the Bible, 1618 (Stockholm, Royal 


Library) 
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Ihe New in the Old Receptacle 


fe FINLAND 


The introduction of the Reformation into Finland 
was facilitated by the active cultural contacts 
existing between Finland and Germany at the close 
of the Middle Ages. Commercially Finland had 
already for centuries been in the sphere of influence 
of the Hanseatic League, but higher education was 
at first received in France. The last medieval bish- 
ops were still students of the University of Paris, 
but the younger, leading clergy had already re- 
ceived its higher education in Germany. Especially 
Rostock and Greifswald, the universities on the 
Baltic coast, were preferred. In 1516 — a year before 
the Reformation — young Petrus Särkilahti came 
to Rostock, moving to Louvain already the follow- 
ing autumn. His name is not listed in the rosters of 
Wittenberg University, but the Finnish episcopal 
chronicles of Paul Juusten, a Finnish reformer, 
claim that he was the first of the Wittenberg group 
to proclaim the pure Protestant doctrine in the 
schools and churches of Finland. His return to his 
homeland probably took place in 15 22. In the same 
year the last Catholic bishop of Turku, the only 
episcopal see of the country, drowned in a rising 
tide in the Gulf of Bothnia while fighting the Danes 
in the Swedish-Finnish struggle for freedom. When 
Gustav Vasa became king of Sweden the following 
year and Finland became independent of the 
Danes, contacts with the outside world could 
again be resumed. New opportunities for pro- 
claiming the Protestant doctrine became available. 
We know very little about the manner in which 
the first contacts with the Reformation were 


made. It is possible that along with the the- 
ological-academic contacts also Protestant influ- 
ence found its way into the country by way of the 
German trade cities and Livonia. The influence of 
the Protestant doctrine was actually very small 
when the Swedish Diet of Västeräs — speaking 
also for Finland — decided in 1527 to weaken the 
strong economic position of the Catholic Church 
and thus to open the door for Protestant proclama- 
tion. When it was stated that “the Word of God 
shall be preached in its purity," this had even less 
meaning for Finland than Sweden. · 

The abuses in the Catholic Church are generally 
claimed to have caused the Reformation and to have 
been the occasion for it. This hardly applies to 
Finland, where the Catholic Church was still young 
and the abuses were not especially important 
matters. In Sweden the wealth and political influ- 
ence of the bishops brought about the indignation 
at the Catholic Church. For King Gustav Vasa 
the Reformation was a means for strengthening 
the economic and political position of the crown. 
In Finland such conditions did not exist, for 
the church was relatively poor and the Catholic 
bishops had worked only for the good of the 
country. But since Finland belonged to the king- 
dom of Sweden, the consequences of the collapse 
of the Catholic Church in Sweden had its effect on 
Finland. But here the practical introduction of the 
Reformation remained in the hands of Finnish men. 
This was the case because the language of the 
majority of the people was Finnish, not Swedish. 
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Books used in worship and also other literature of 
the Swedish Reformation could therefore be used 
only in the Swedish-speaking congregations. For 
the rank and file of the people, who were Finnish, 
their own order of service and Protestant litera- 
ture had to be produced. For this reason the Fin- 
nish Reformation needs to be considered sepa- 
rately although it was strongly influenced by the 
developments in the Church of Sweden. 

Since only few manifest abuses existed in Finland, 
the Reformation proceeded quietly and uniformly. 
The leading men were discreet, and the older 
generation clearly bore Ше stamp of reform Cathol- 
icism. After the Diet of Västeräs Finland again 
received its own bishop, Martin Skytte, a former 
Dominican of the Finnish nobility. Officially he 
was appointed the Protestant bishop and conse- 
crated without papal sanction, but by a bishop 
whose consecration had been sanctioned by the 
pope. Thus apostolic succession was preserved as 
well in the Finnish Church as it had been in the 
Swedish. Skytte's piety was still Catholic. Follow- 
ing an arrangement made by the government, he 
was, however, willing to send young men as 
students to Wittenberg when the opportunity 
presented itself in the early thirties of the 16th 
century. This proved to be a decisive step in the 
Reformation in Finland. From the circle of the 
Wittenberg masters came men whose task was 
to be the molding of Finland's church into Protes- 
tant form. The bishop must also be credited with 
organizing the worship life according to Prot- 
estant order when in 1536 such an order became 
binding for the entire kingdom of Sweden. The 
practical carrying out of the Reformation was 
already being done by men of a younger gen- 
eration. 

Bishop Skytte's chief merit was his irenic ap- 
proach. Thanks to his influence, the collaboration 
between the old generation, which had received 
its training in the Catholic era, and the young 
Wittenberg masters proceeded without friction. 
'The Reformation in Finland was therefore brought 
about without serious clashes. No violent measures 
are reported. It is claimed that from only one of 
the five mendicant cloisters were the monks driven 
out in the thirties. Because of peaceful progress, 
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much of what was destroyed elsewhere in the storm 
of the Reformation was retained both in Finland 
and in Sweden. To this heritage from the Middle 
Ages belong not only the pictures in the churches 
but also the liturgical vestments and many ancient 
ceremonies. Neither were there apparent changes 
in church organization, for along with the episcop- 
acy even the cathedral chapter was retained, though 
in reduced form. 

The congregation became aware of the changes 
brought about by the Reformation primarily by a 
change in language in the church. At first the 
service was conducted only partly but then gradu- 
ally altogether in the language of the people. 
Finnish was really not a literary language in the 
Middle Ages, although the church did use it, 
among other things, in confession and in sermons. 
Toward the end of the Middle Ages it had been 
ordered that certain prayers and parts of the cate- 
chism should be written in the language of the 
people so the priest could read them in the same 
form on every festival day. Of course none of 
these short memoranda have been preserved. Since 
the Reformation required that the Word of God be 
proclaimed in thelanguage of the people, this finally 
stimulated a general development of folk litera- 
ture. In Finland this had special significance, fot 
the Reformation created the Finnish literary lan- 
guage, and the reformer of the country, Michael 
Agricola, is also the father of this language. 
Michael Agricola belongs to the masters from 
Wittenberg, where he studied from 1536 to 1539 
under Luther and Melanchthon. Intellectually he 
was a humanist of the Melanchthon type but as 
translator of the Bible a student of Luther. He had 
begun his work of translating the New Testament 
already in Wittenberg. It is probable that he was 
sent to Wittenberg to carry out this assignment. 
Upon his return he became headmaster of the ca- 
thedral school of Turku. Alongside his demanding 
schoolwork he was engaged in literary work. After 
nine years he resigned from his position in the 
school and engaged himself in ever-increasing 
measure in the duties of the aging Bishop Skytte, 
although he did not officially hold an administra- 
tive position. When the bishop died in 1550, the 
see remained vacant for four years. Agricola was 








The Boy Jesus. Illustration on the last page of "Songs and 
Prophecies from the Law of Moses and from the Prophets,” 
by Michael Agricola, Stockholm, 1551 (Helsinki, Univer- 
sity Library) 


now the leading figure in the cathedral chapter 
although not the senior in point of service. 

The literary work of Agricola consisted mainly of 
translations and revisions. His prayerbook, which 
appeared in 1544 and was intended both for public 
and private use, is his most independent work. For 
its content he drew both from the medieval and 
Reformation sources — at times even from mystic- 
spiritualistic sources. Whatever in medieval liter- 
ature was contrary to the Protestant concept of 
faith was simply removed. Although as a reformer 
Agricola was more conservative than the conti- 
nental reformers — even more so than those in 
Sweden - there is nevertheless no doubt concern- 
ing his clearly Protestant stance. As elsewhere so 
also in Finland the Bible translation constituted the 
foundation of folk literature. 

After many difficulties Agricola's New Testament 
was printed in 1548 and brought out in Turku by 
himself and his colleagues. He also translated and 
published about a fourth of the Old Testament and 
several liturgical books. His goal was of course the 
translation of the entire Bible, but he never reached 
it because public work made increasing claims on 
Agricola. The sale of his books was relatively lim- 
ited. 

In 1554 Agricola actually became the bishop of Tur- 
ku, and at the same time Finland was divided into 
two bishoprics. Eastern Finland received its own 
bishop with the see in Viipuri. When Gustav 
Vasa decreased the size of the diocese, Agricola 
perceived that the king wanted to reduce the great 
respect enjoyed by the bishops as heirs of medieval 
benefits and demote them to the position of a 
superintendent or provost. Agricola therefore had 
himself installed as bishop with pompous cere- 
monies in full Catholic regalia. This was in har- 
mony with the Finnish as well as the Swedish 
Reformation, which concerned itself only with 
doctrine and wished to leave the organization of 
the church intact. The church's freedom from the 
state was guarded as closely as in medieval times, 
for it was unwilling to subject itself in all things 
as a state church under the will of the monarch. 
Agricola carried on a persistent undercover fight 
against the ruthless policies of the king, who 
sought to gain possession of the church's sources 
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of revenue so indispensable for the church if its 
culture and schools were to be preserved. 
Agricola's episcopate was brief, and so he had 
little time for extensive planning, especially be- 
cause war broke out in the land. He died in 1557 
immediately after his return from Moscow, where 
he had negotiated for peace. He can nevertheless 
be designated the reformer of Finland because of 
his literary activity. 

Besides him the somewhat younger Paul Juusten 
must be recognized as one of the great men of the 
Finnish Reformation. He also studied at Witten- 
berg, from where he was forced to flee because of 
the Schmalkaldic War, thereafter visiting some 
other German universities. Juusten became bishop 
of his hometown Viipuri and later of Turku. He 
too was sent to Moscow as a negotiator. Unable 
to carry out his assignment, he was forced to 
languish in a Russian prison for 3 years. Juusten 
also was a distinguished author. Unfortunately 
his only extant work is a Finnish-language Mass. 
More eagerly than Agricola he strove to return to 
the rich liturgical treasures of the Catholic era — 
this becomes evident upon comparison of the 
Masses of the two men. Toward the end of his 
episcopate he experienced the first symptoms of 
the Counter-Reformation. One of his last duties 
was the consecration of the archbishop of Uppsala 
with all the ancient ceremonies. King John III, 
who was interested in external glory, had dreams 
of restoring the unity of the church on a Catholic 
foundation and had chosen the archbishop in the 
hope that he would lead the Church of Sweden 
back to Catholicism. At first the Counter-Refor- 
mation manifested itself in Sweden-Finland in the 
harmless form of John's liturgical endeavors. Not 
until the reign of his son Sigismund, who was 
rcared Catholic, could a return to Catholicism be 
considered a possibility. The leading men of the 
Finnish Church, where only a few reforms had 
been introduced, were willing to adopt the Ca- 
tholicizing liturgy of King John. Neither had the 
Reformation become rooted in the rank and file of 
the people, whose natural conservative attitudes 
inclined them toward retention of Catholic cere- 
monies. In isolated instances regular Catholic prop- 
aganda was carried on. А number of young Finns 
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Finnish New Testament of 1548. Illustration showing the 
evangelist Matthew. Already used in the Swedish edition 
of 1541 (Helsinki, University Library) 


entered schools of the Jesuits in foreign lands, but 
few of them were able to return at the right time 
to work in their homeland for the good of the 
Catholic Church. The firm loyalty of the Finnish 
nobility to the Catholic King Sigismund, who 
reigned over the Swedes and Poles in the nineties 
of the r6th century, was not of course by and 
large rooted in their sympathy for Catholicism. 
Only aspects of legitimacy and the considera- 
tion of advantageous foreign policy if Sweden and 
Poland were united in a personal union were live 
issues. 

Under Duke Charles rugged Lutheranism finally 
won the victory in Sweden. The Finns were left on 
the side of the losers. At the 1593 church convention 
in Uppsala, where the Augsburg Confession was 
adopted for the entire kingdom, Erik Sorolainen, 
bishop of Turku, was forced to apologize for 
supporting the liturgy of King John. Although 
Sorolainen and the other Finns remained faithful 
to King Sigismund in the political unrest of the 
following years, they showed no inclination toward 
Catholicism. On the contrary, precisely this man, 
who had studied in Rostock under the direction 
of Lutheran theologians, became to a certain extent 
the third and last reformer of Finland. He faithfully 
completed the cultic changes that removed the 
last ceremonies of the Catholic era, among them 
the elevation of the host in the Eucharist and the 
use of salt and candles in Baptism. He also consid- 
ered it important that the essence and the necessity 
of the changes be explained to people. Sorolai- 
nen thus became an active promoter of Finnish 
church literature. His two-volume postil — over a 
hundred years the only Finnish one — shows that 
the scholarly sermon style adopted in the later 
Reformation period had found its way also into 
Finland. When Sorolainen began his episcopal 
career of four decades, Finland was still in many 
respects a half-Catholic country. By the time of 
his death in 1625 Lutheranism had become deeply 
rooted in the ranks of the people. 

The Finnish Reformation period came to a close 
with Sorolainen. After him began the period of 
orthodoxy that introduced strict church discipline 
and intensive instruction for the uniform training 
of the people. If we ask when the Finnish people 


actually accepted the main principle of the Refor- 
mation, that is, justification by faith, it will be 
necessary to move the boundaries of that time 
considerably farther into modern times. It was at 
the turn of the 18th century that the new revival 
movements taught the people to really understand 
the Protestant faith. 

Visible monuments of the Finnish Reformation 
are extremely rare. At the end of the Middle Ages 
Finland was a small, poor, and sparsely populated 
country. Yet some 80 remaining gray stone 
churches testify of the influence of the medieval 
period. Their simple style is characteristic of 
Finland's culture and nature. The Reformation 
period can point to nothing comparable in church 
construction, for Gustav Vasa's appropriation of 
church property and revenue made the church 
poor. The new churches were built of wood, and 
weather and fire have destroyed them long ago. 
The impoverishment of the church also brought 
to an end the flowering of church art although the 
Finnish Reformation was not opposed to it. The 
only important monument of church art from the 
later Reformation period are the paintings pre- 
served in the Isokyrö church, representing Biblical 
pictures in the style of the Biblia pauperum. Neither 
can church literature boast of impressive works 
that could be placed alongside the parchment 
manuscripts of the Middle Ages or the Missale 
Aboense printed in Lübeck in 1488, which is the 
finest specimen in the history of Finland's book- 
making. 

Earlier treasures were destroyed when both li- 
turgical and other books were torn apart because 
they were no longer needed. They were used for 
covers for ledgers sent to Sweden to the king's 
accounting chambers. Literary productions are 
nevertheless the true monuments of the Finnish 
Reformation. They are the works of the Finnish 
reformers named above. From the viewpoint of 
artistic bookmaking they do not rise above the 
level of the average, and their wood engravings 
are usually importations. But in content they are 
actual treasures in a double sense — in the national 
and the religious — for in them is contained the 
beginning of what is truly new. 

'The poverty of the Finnish Reformation period is 
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also apparent in the lack of any portraits of the 
leading reformers of the time. The identity of a 
picture of Martin Skytte is uncertain. The statues 
erected in our century first in Viipuri and later in 
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Turku in honor of Michael Agricola, as far as the 
facial features are concerned, are representations 
of the artist's imagination. These men actually 
speak to us only through their writings. 

KAUKO PIRINEN 


FINLAND 


Probably a representation of the Dominican 
prior Martin Skytte, the later bishop of 
Turku. Embroidery on a burse (Turku, 


Cathedral) 
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Left: Ruins of the medieval bishops' castle Kuusisto. The 
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Right: Isokyrö. 
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Michael Agricola, “АВС Book." 


for learning the written language. In addition to reading 
опас е 


Primer with instruction 


exercises it contains parts of the catechism and the Ave 
Maria. Beginning of Finnish national literature. Second 
edition, Stockholm, 1549 (Helsinki, University Library) 
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Title page of Michael Agricola's Finnish New Testament. 
Prin.ed in Stockholm by Amun Laurentsson, 1548. The 
border was used by the royal printing establishment as 


early as 1526—1539 (Helsinki, University Library) 
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View of the church of Pernaja (15th century), the home of 


Michacl Agricola 





Interior of the church of Pernaja, showing medieval deco- 
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Above: Title page of the handbook by Michael Agricola 






“Handbook for Baptism and Other Rites of Christendom,” 
Stockholm, 1549 (Helsinki, University Library) 


Below: Title page of “The Prophets Haggai, Zechariah, 
and Malachi,” by Michael Agricola, Stockholm, 1552 
(Helsinki, University Library) 
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‚A New Song Here Shall Ве Begun 


fe THE NETHERLANDS 


As early as the 14th century a movement in the 
Netherlands, present-day Holland and Belgium, 
that reached deep into Lower Germany and was 
not altogether without influence on Luther pre- 
pared the way for the Reformation through its 
Biblical-evangelical content. This devotio moderna 
divided itself into two branches, the monastic 
congregation at Windesheim, which carried out 
an efficient program of monastic reform in wide 
circles, and closely connected with this “The Breth- 
ren of the Common Life," who, without taking 
a vow, lived a community life in fraternal houses, 
strengthened themselves by pious exercises, and 
strove for a renewal of life. The founder of this 
movement was Gerhard Groote of Deventer. Its 
richest fruit was the famous devotional booklet 
De imitatione Cbristi (“Оп the Imitation of Christ"), 
which Thomas a Kempis composed in the monas- 
tery on St. Agnesberg near Zwolle. The learned 
humanist Wessel Gansfort of Groningen also 
sprang from this movement. Luther said of him: 
“If I had read Wessel previously, my adversaries 
would have thought that Luther had taken every- 
thing from Wessel. So much our spirit is in agree- 
ment!" 

The world-famous “king of humanists," Eras- 
mus of Rotterdam, was also a pupil of the Breth- 
ren in his youth. More sharply than others and 
often with ready wit, the native of Rotterdam criti- 
cized the abuses current in the church, especially 
in the life of priests and monks. What he lacked 
to become a reformer was the power of faith and 


courage for martyrdom. He loved the undisturbed 
life in the service of learning, preferred a detached 
Catholic-irenical standpoint, and hoped that the 
rediscovery of the classical spirit would promote 
true humanity, identical with true Christianity. 
Even so, the great humanist exerted an unmistak- 
able influence on the Reformation already in this 
respect that his edition of the Greek New Testa- 
ment with a Latin translation and annotations 
rendered priceless service to Luther in his trans- 
lation of the Bible into German on the Wartburg. 
Luther found adherents in the Netherlands at an 
early date. His example was encouraging. His 
Bible translation was rendered into the local lan- 
guage; many of his early writings were reprinted 
here, and his songs were sung in wide circles. 
Especially in the Augustinian monasteries monks 
were to be found who felt themselves linked with 
him. 

The Netherlands formed a unique constituent in 
the Spanish monarchy as a whole. They became 
the property of the house of Habsburg by marriage 
in 1478. Charles V, who grew up in the southern 
Netherlands, wanted to secure this continental 
strong point not only for Spanish power politics 
but also for the Catholic Church. Here he tried to 
carry out what aroused so much opposition in 
Germany. As early as September 1520 the papal 
legate Aleander managed to get a mandate put 
through according to which the writings of the 
Wittenberg monk were to be publicly burned. He 
himself conducted the burning of books in Lou- 
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vain, and after the Edict of Worms in 1521 similar 
burnings followed in Antwerp, Ghent, and Utrecht. 
In these days Erasmus disappeared to Basel. 

The first blood witnesses of the Reformation fell 
victims to the Inquisition in Brussels. Two members 
of Luther's order from Antwerp, Henry Voss and 
John van den Esschen mounted the funeral pyre 
at the instigation of the imperial and papal inquis- 
itor, Frans van der Hulst. In his first song, Ein 
neues Lied wir beben an (^A New Song Here Shall 
Be Begun’’), Luther praised God, who had borne 
witness to the genuineness of the Gospel preached 
by him with the blood of martyrs, and he published 
an exultant and optimistic "Circular to the 
Christians of the Netherlands" in which he said: 
“The time has now returned for us to hear the 
voice of the turtledove and for blossoms to spring 
up in our land." 

Nevertheless, Luther did not permanently in- 
fluence the course of the Reformation in the 
Netherlands. Biblical humanism was very popular 
in ruling circles, and the Wittenberg Reformer 
could not find a following in his radical theological 
protest. At the same time, there were to be found 
here, in part closely connected with this human- 
ism, many “Ѕасгатепќагіапѕ,’ ог “Sacramen- 
tists,” who preferred a spiritual view of the sacra- 
ment. They acknowledged an interpretation of the 
sacrament influenced by Wessel Gansfort, accord- 
ing to which the elements have only a symbolical 
meaning. These views, which the advocate Cor- 
nelisz Hoen put down in writing in a letter, were 
sharply rejected by Luther but taken over by 
Zwingli. Henrikus Bommelius, who came from 
the ranks of the Brothers of the Common Life, 
also belongs to this group linked with humanism. 
Under the influence of Luther’s early writings he 
wrote anonymously a “Summary of Godly 
Scriptures," which was confiscated already in 
1524. Under Zwingli’s influence these humanistic 
and spiritualistic groups developed along the lines 
of a school of thought that was later called the 
National-Reformed. Well-known representatives 
were Anastasius Veluanus, the author of the 
“Guide for the Laity," and later Caspar Janszoon 
Coolhaes. Here and there acts of violence during 
processions resulted, and there were also martyrs. 
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But these first encounters with reformed thinking 
did not succeed in kindling a people’s movement. 
The Anabaptists were the first to take hold of the 
broad masses in the Netherlands. Different 
spiritualistic, chiliastic, and apocalyptic groups 
developed who had links with the Anabaptist 
movement of western Germany, where Melchior 
Hofmann requires mention. They attacked each 
other in many sharp encounters but were all one 
in their violent criticism of the Roman Church 
and of the Reformation attempts so far. They 
strove to establish congregations of holy men, 
hankered after martyrdom, and in many ways 
threatened the social order by revolutionary ex- 
crescences. There was strong participation in the 
disorders of Münster on the part of the Anabaptists 
in the Netherlands, and from this quarter the Ana- 
baptist regime drew its chief reinforcements. Jan 
Matthysz came from Haarlem and Jan Bokelszoon 
from Leyden to the “heavenly Jerusalem.” The 
excitement reached its highest peak during the 
months in which Münster was besieged and 
relieved its tension in such elementary folk move- 
ments as the journey of “the three thousand 
children of Israel” over the Zuiderzee. Revolution- 
ary Anabaptists made an attempt at this time to 
take possession of Amsterdam. But all attempts 
ended in mass executions. The whole Reformation 
movement suffered heavy damage through these 
agitations on the part of the Anabaptists. 

After the fall of Münster had cooled glowing 
ardor, new confidants tried to rally the remnants 
from among the Anabaptists who had escaped the 
catastrophe. Menno Simons was able to win the 
leadership in opposition to the extravagantly 
fantastic David Jorisz and other radical preachers. 
Deeply stirred by the zeal for martyrdom among 
some of the Anabaptists, he resigned his priest- 
hood at Witmarsum in Frisia in 1536, and then, 
after apostolic example, he organized a number 
of Baptist congregations purified from all fanatical 
aberrations for whom he wrote the Fundamentboeck 
(“Book of Fundamentals"). Thousands of these 
"quiet" Baptists also fell victims to persecution. 
The emperor promulgated one edict after another 
against the printing and spreading of heretical 
books, as well as against the heretics themselves. 


But the execution of these measures depended оп 
the goodwill of the provincial estates, the so- 
called states and city authorities. In any case, the 
latter often applied the edicts in the mildest manner 
possible. Protestantism could therefore spread in 
many places in secret in spite of the emperor's zeal. 
At the Diet of Augsburg in 1548 Charles V brought 
it to pass that the provinces of the Netherlands 
were accorded a certain measure of independence 
within the empire as the "Burgundian Zone” under 
the supreme sovereignty of the Spanish prince. 
Although the rights belonging to them as estates 
were thus guaranteed to the provinces, the emperor 
hoped in this way to be able to make them more 
serviceable to the will of the prince. In 1550 the 
regulations were sharpened up a second time, 
and the death penalty as well as the confiscation 
of property was extended over all who did not 
report a heretic or who printed forbidden books, 
sold them, or possessed them. 

But in spite of all persecutions and denunciations 
the number of Protestants grew continually. At 
this time the Calvinism imported by fugitives from 
northern France gained a firm footing in the 
Netherlands, above all in the cities of the southern 
Walloon provinces. In many respects the Calvin- 
ists became the heirs of humanism, Lutheranism, 
and Anabaptism but in addition possessed great 
powers of recruitment and organization. By means 
of them the Reformation was more successful. Its 
positive, aggressive attitude in politics also pro- 
vided Calvinism with an entrance to certain classes 
of the nobility who were concerned about pre- 
serving the rights belonging to their estate. 

The battle for the freedom of the Netherlands 
against the attempt to make them Spanish was 
also destined to coincide with the protest of the 
Calvinists against the papacy. By this combination 
of religious and patriotic ideals the people were 
readied for their fight to the death. A new arrange- 
ment of bishoprics, which not only meant a 
strengthening of the hierarchy but was also cal- 
culated to make the higher clergy a pliant tool of 
Spanish politics, was taken in very bad part as an 
interference in national rights and freedom, espe- 
cially in the highest echelons of the nobility, who 
were still fully loyal to the old church. 


In the meantime, in 1555 Charles V had committed 
the sovereignty over the Netherlands to his son 
Philip II. For the time being, he himself took up 
residence in his inherited domains. This made the 
situation worse, for it was impossible for him to 
understand the free and self-conscious spirit that 
confronted him in the Estates General. Philip left 
the land already in 1559 never to return there. The 
governorship was transferred to the half-sister 
of the king, Margaret of Parma. Now the fight 
became a matter of life and death! A privy council 
from the upper nobility under the direction of 
Cardinal Granvelle, the archbishop of Mechelen, 
was associated with the governor. But the oppo- 
sition of national interests to Spanish world 
politics also made itself felt in this centralized royal 
committee. Prince William of Orange, provincial 
governor of Holland, Zeeland, and Utrecht, who 
had been reared at the court in Brussels in the old 
faith and who belonged to the principality of 
Nassau, which was Lutheran but friendly to the 
emperor, became the leader of the opposition 
seconded by the Catholic Counts Egmont and 
Horn. At the beginning of the clash it was not 
ecclesiastical antitheses which stood in the fore- 
ground, but above all it was rather a matter of 
rights on which Philip had sworn an oath: that 
every one must be judged before his own tribunal; 
that no foreign troops must be tolerated in the 
land; that taxation required the approval of the 
estates of the land. In addition to this, the Nether- 
lands did not want any bloody persecution of 
heretics. The most immediate goal was the over- 
throw of Granvelle and the transfer of the chief 
weight of the central government to the Estates 
General. Since Margaret also let him drop, the 
cardinal was actually recalled. 

When the opposition now requested a mitigation 
of the laws on religion and more political freedom, 
it encountered the stiffest of opposition from the 
king. Inflexibly he demanded the acceptance of the 
decisions of the Council of Trent, which had just 
ended, refused to summon the Estates General, 
and enacted the strictest execution of the laws on 
heretics. Unrest grew even in areas where the old 
faith prevailed. The middle and lower nobility 


united themselves in an alliance of nobles, the 
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“Company of Nobles." It included Calvinists and 
Catholics with Erasmian sympathies who by means 
of a petition signed by the masses sought to obtain 
the abolition of the Inquisition and the summoning 
of the Estates General. About боо of the nobility 
appeared with a petition ас Margaret's castle in 
April 1566. While the petition was being handed 
to the regent, a councillor cried out that she should 
not allow herself to be frightened by these “beg- 
gars” (gueux). The confederates adopted this name 
as a mark of honor, and it soon became the de- 
scription of all who were fighting in opposition. 
Although, as is natural, the petition only succeeded 
in gaining indefinite promises from the regent, 
the people thought that a general revolution 
covering all relationships was now close at hand. 
Many who had fled from the Inquisition now 
streamed back to the Netherlands from England 
and Germany. Calvinistic services were held openly 
in many cities, and in Antwerp Lutheran services 
as well. There several Reformed congregations 
combined to form the “Union of Consistories.” 
The people, who in part had been incited by 
radical, Calvinistic “brushwood sermons,” allowed 
themselves to be swept away to a serious outbreak 
of iconoclasm. This fight against the “idols,” led 
by the classes who were oppressed by social 
insecurity, ended in a wild plundering of churches 
by domestic servants. The result was that the 
Catholics with national aspirations now separated 
themselves from their former Protestant allies. The 
Lutherans also moved away from “the robbers of 
churches.” The “Alliance of Beggars,” not being 
united on religious questions, fell apart. Strength- 
ened by this Margaret again forbade Protestant 
preaching, and an extremely bloody persecution 
began. The allies fled in masses. The Prince of 
Orange laid down his office and fled to Nassau. 
The ruthless Duke of Alba with almost unlimited 
powers now appeared in the Netherlands at the 
head of an elite group of Spanish troops. He 
appointed a “Council of Disturbances,” which the 
people soon called “Council of Blood.” A regime 
of horror characterized by frightful ferocity now 
began. The criminal court went from city to city. 
Thousands of sentences of death in the fire, on the 
gallows, by drowning, and with the sword were 
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carried into effect, and thousands upon thousands 
were sent into banishment and had their goods 
confiscated. To spread terror among the higher 
nobility, which was still Catholic, Egmont and 
Horn were decapitated publicly. Anyone who was 
able to do so fled beyond the borders, and this in- 
cluded many from the property holding classes. 

It was impossible to offer open opposition to a 
regime that could perpetrate such bloody terrors. 
But the land with its many waters and small under- 
growth was extraordinarily well adapted for 
guerilla warfare. The insurrection began with the 
band of “brushwood beggars,” bold partisans, 
and the “water beggars,” wild freebooters. They 
did much damage to the Spanish cause. But there 
was need of a leader to gather all strands into his 
hands. William of Orange was the man who 
assumed the leadership. During his hard life in 
banishment he matured inwardly and was thus 
prepared for the commission that fell to his lot in 
the liberation of the Netherlands. At his side stood 
the enthusiastic and largehearted Calvinist Philip 
van Marnix of St. Aldegonde, a glowing patriot, 
statesman and soldier, theologian and churchman, 
publicist and poet. In addition to an excellent 
metrical translation of the Psalter he owes his 
popularity to the chief work of his pen, the satyr- 
ical-theological “Beehive of the Holy Roman 
Church.” He is also no doubt the author of the 
song “William of Nassau," which accompanied 
the 16th-century battles for freedom as well as 
all later epochs in the history of the Netherlands. 
During the years of the wars of liberation Marnix 
became the best-loved figure among the Calvinists 
of the Netherlands. He assembled the fugitive 
preachers and elders in conventions (Wesel, 1568) 
and was able to convince them of the need for 
adopting a general church order. Through the 
development of this national ecclesiastical organi- 
zation the Calvinists were able to provide the 
religious focus of the battle for freedom. These 
“churches under the cross" in occupied territory, 
at whose disposal stouthearted men ready to die 
placed their services again and again, proved 
themselves to be the national resistance group. А 
Walloon preacher, Guido de Bres, drew up the con- 
fession (Confessio Belgica), and Peter Dathenus a pop- 


ular rhyming psalter and also liturgical formularies. 
In the refugee congregation at Emden, the first 
“general,” that is, national synod was held in 
1571. This accepted an ecclesiastical order with 
a presbyterial-synodical structure, according to 
which the congregations elected church coun- 
cillors and preachers and could appoint delegates 
for the provincial and national synods. 

William of Orange became in an ever increasing 
measure the soul of the war of liberation, which 
in turn became increasingly a war for the faith. 
Bitter experiences at the hands of the predominant 
Spaniards as well as with the narrow-mindedness 
and selfishness of many of his fellow countrymen 
did not unnerve him. Fortune turned with the 
capture of the city of Briel by the “Water Beggars.” 
But the Prince of Orange had set his sights much 
further. For the first, he looked for the salvation 
of the Netherlands in the union of all the provinces 
in a free confederation in which Catholics, 
Lutherans, Reformed, Anabaptists, and humanists 
were to be united with equal religious rights. He 
could not adhere to this for long. His Calvinistic 
supporters insisted on the absolute authority of 
their church as the one orthodox church. It was 
only after his ideal proved itself to be actually 
unattainable that the prince agreed to the nar- 
rower form which the radical national-religious 
war party demanded. In 1573 he himself joined the 
Reformed Church. Relying chiefly on the support 
of sailors, peasants, and artisans filled with reli- 
gious zeal, he carried the fight against Spain to its 
conclusion. 

Alba had to live to see his system completely 
shattered. He withdrew. His successors, despite 
their tractability, were no longer able to accom- 
plish anything. From the city of Alkmaar “the 
victory began.” Leiden heroically withstood the 
Spanish siege and thereby acquired its university, 
a gift from Prince William of Orange, established 
on land that had belonged to the church and was 
otherwise assigned to the cities and the new 
church. Before long the University of Leyden 
became an important center of Calvinistic theol- 
ogy. The attempt of William of Orange to guar- 
antee universal freedom of religion ran aground 
not only on the resistance offered by the Calvinists 


in the provinces of Holland but also on the ardor 
of the representatives of the old faith in the South. 
And so the unity of the provinces fell apart. 
The new governor, Alexander of Parma, Mar- 
garet’s son, succeeded in bringing the Walloon 
Netherlands and the southern cities back under 
the sovereignty of Philip. Thereby the South was 
lost to the Reformation. In the North the Union 
of Utrecht was concluded, in which the provinces 
Utrecht, Gelderland, Frisia, Overijssel, and 
Groningen concluded a district union with 
Holland and Zeeland. In the year 1581 this union 
renounced its obedience to the Spanish tyrant. The 
Prince of Orange assumed the leadership of the 
new republic as its governor. All hopes now rested 
on him. In 1584 he was shot by a hired assassin 
who had been advised by the Jesuits, a fanatic 
provided with the blessing of the church. 

The political direction of the Republic of the 
United Netherlands was committed to the Grand 
Pensionary (Syndikus) Johan van Oldenbarnevelt. 
William’s son Maurice, who was only 17 years old, 
proved himself a gifted military leader. Economic, 
military, and international reasons ultimately made 
the war hopeless for the Spaniards. After a long 
struggle fraught with varying success the United 
Netherlands obtained a 12-year truce in 1609, 
which, after the struggle had flared up once more 
in 1621, ultimately led to independence in the Peace 
of Westphalia in 1648. 

Simultaneously with the advance of liberation, 
Reformed congregations were set up in the prov- 
inces as soon as the areas were taken from the 
Spaniards. Although a minority, the strict Cal- 
vinist party, recruited from the petty bourgeoisie, 
wanted to eliminate papal worship entirely and to 
have the claims of unadulterated Calvinism adopt- 
ed among the people as a whole. This constituted 
the firm, closed core of the Reformed ecclesiastical 
system, which was led by energetic preachers and 
strengthened by the continuous immigration of 
zealous refugees from the South. In the ecclesiasti- 
cal corporations, consistories, and synods it was the 
opportunity to make its influence felt in a given 
new way. Catholic church services were forbidden, 
and the Catholics were reduced to the position of 
being citizens outside the pale of law. Calvinism 
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also proved itself to be exclusive over against the 
Lutherans and the Anabaptists. Though a limited 
toleration was granted to them, it was often con- 
ditioned by mercantile interests. But these “‘Dis- 
senters" could occupy offices of state just as little 
as the Catholics and were only permitted to form 
“foxhole churches." Such repressive measures, 
however, hindered the small congregations in the 
propagation of their doctrine. 

The change over to the Reformed Church by a 
large part of the aristocracy under the leadership 
of Oldenbarnevelt altered nothing. This group 
played a minor role in church life. 

In essential features the aristocracy had kept to the 
line of Erasmus. They remained faithful to the 
humanistic traditions even now and were dogmat- 
ically very broad-minded and not seldom indiffer- 
ent. This class of statesmen belonging to the 
aristocratic estate and the great merchants of the 
cities, the so-called “regents,” wanted to bring 
ecclesiastical matters under their influence and to 
put a brake on the independent expansion of the 
Reformed corporations, especially the synods. 
Hence the viewpoint was defended that church 
discipline and the decision in doctrinal contro- 
versies were within the province of the secular 
government. It is clear that these tendencies to 
link church and state were decisively rejected by 
the broad masses with radical Calvinistic views, 
for the latter feared, not without reason, that the 
statesmen were advocating room and freedom for 
differing ecclesiastical and religious positions. 
The dogmatical controversy on predestination 
with which the name of Arminius is connected 
supplied the formulas for the spiritual, social, and 
political discussions of the two layers of the popu- 
lation. Arminius, under the influence of the very 
tolerant Dirk Volckertszoon Coornhert, had 
returned from the dogmatically fixed doctrine to 
a milder form of doctrine and thus to dogmatical 
broad-mindedness. He placed God’s predesti- 
nation in relation to faith, which he regarded as 
the working of the Holy Ghost as well as the 
decision of free will. As professor in Leiden he 
became involved in a controversy with his 
colleague Franciscus Gomarus, who espoused the 
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strictest form of dogmatical Calvinism and cham- 
pioned a very harsh doctrine of predestination. 
The Calvinists called for a general synod, but the 
estates of Holland wanted to settle the matter 
before their tribunal. After the death of Arminius, 
John Wtenbogaert (Uytenbogaert), an influential 
adviser of Oldenbarnevelt, took over the leader- 
ship of the more liberal party. А remonstrance 
sent to the estates of Holland and Westfrisia 
derives from him and has given a name to this 
party. The Remonstrants acknowledged a far- 
reaching authority of the government in matters 
of faith. Oldenbarnevelt was their man. Prince 
Maurice, although he hardly had any interest in 
the dogmatical controversy, now took the part 
of the Contraremonstrants; he could rely on the 
concurrence of the masses of the people, who 
looked to him for protection against the ruling 
aristocracy. In this way the prince became the 
defender of the strict form of dogmatical Calvin- 
ism. Oldenbarnevelt, the leader of the battles 
for freedom, was executed on alleged treason, 
and Hugo Grotius, the founder of internationallaw, 
was condemned to life imprisonment, from which 
he gained release only through the cunning of 
his wife. 

In the meantime, under the patronage of Prince 
Maurice the Synod of Dordrecht convened (1618/ 
1619), where, under the leadership of the zealot 
Jan Bogerman, the Remonstrants were treated 
as defendants and repulsed as convicted liars. 
After some years, however, they were able to 
organize as a church communion. In other 
areas too the thoughts of the humanists were 
preserved. Although the Reformed Church was 
and continued to be the privileged, the "ruling" 
church, the government exercised a rigorous 
control in the consistories and synods by means of 
political commissioners, and in the years to come 
the Netherlands became a place of refuge for 
scholars like Comenius, Descartes, and Spinoza. 
This liberalism is related particularly to the fact 
that the province of Holland, the real bastion of 
freedom in the Netherlands, advanced to a 
position of being the leading commercial sea 
power of the world just in these years. 
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THE NETHERLANDS 


Iconoclasm. Pamphlet (?). Engraving from the year 1566 
(Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum) 
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Iconoclasm. Engraving by Franz Hogenberg, 1566 ( Amster- 


dam, Rijksmuseum) 
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Above: Anabaptists being hanged in Amsterdam, 1535. 








Drawing by Barent Dircksz (Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum) 


Below: Menno Simons (d. 1561). Engraving by Christoffel 


van Sichem, about 1610 (Amsterdam, University Library) 
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Above: Philip II. Engraving by Hieronymus Wierx, 1586 


(Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum) 


Below: Prince William of Orange. Painting by A. Th Kev; 





1578 (Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum) 


Symbols of the “АШапсе of Beggars": beggar's bowl, 
sack, and jug. Above is the Hebrew name of God Jahmwe. 
From A. Valerius, Gedenckclank, 1622 (Amsterdam, Rijks- 


museum) 
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Fernando Alvarez de Toledo, duke of Alba, Spanish 
general and statesman (1507-1582). Engraving by Franz 


Huys (Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum) 
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“Brushwood sermons" near Antwerp. Engraving by Franz 


Hogenberg, 1566 (Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum) 
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The Spanish “Council of Blood" (actually “Council of 
Disturbances”) meets, under the presidency of the duke 
of Alba. Contemporary engraving (Amsterdam, Rijks- 


museum) 
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Above: Philip van Marnix of St. Aldegonde. Engraving by 


]. de Ghey, 1599 (Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum) 


Below: Title page of the pamphlet by Marnix “The Beehive 
of the Holy Roman Church," 1572 (Amsterdam, University 
Library) 
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Assassination of Protestants in Zutphen. Contemporary 


engraving ( Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum) 
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William of Orange with lion, sword and hat as symbols of 
freedom, 1572. Contemporary engraving from A. Valerius, 
Gedenckclank, 1626 (Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum) 
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The capture of the city of Briel. Engraving by Franz 


Hogenberg, 1572 (Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum) 


Above, right: Interior of the Leyden University Library. 
Engraving by W Woudanus, 1610 (Leyden, University 


Library) 


Below, right: The University of Leyden, with skaters in the 
foreground. From the A/bum amicorum (“Album of Friends") 
by Joost van Mijnden van Amstel, about 1600 (Leyden, 


University Library) 
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Jan Bogerman. Engraving by Feddus van Harlingen, 1618 


(Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum) 
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Lutheran church in Amsterdam, built 1005-1033. Еп- 
graving by an unknown master of 1694 (Amsterdam, 


Kooiman Collection) 





















































Jan Amos Comenius. Painting by Jurriaen Ovens between 


1657 and 1663 ( Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 
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Refotmation from Above 


79$ ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND 


In telling the story of the actual Reformation of the 
16th and 17th centuries, it is important to call 
attention to the fact that for a thousand years be- 
fore the Reformation Britain had had its own inde- 
pendent church and that Rome had in successive 
waves of attempts tried to bring this church under 
its control. 

At the time of King John (1199-1216) the English 
territories were at last subjected to the pope, and 
the English king became his vassal. But from this 
time popular opinion began to turn against the 
papacy. The break with Rome already lay in the 
realm of possibility during the reign of Edward I 
(1272-1307) or of Edward III (1327-1377). During 
the reign of Edward III a stronger national feeling 
developed. In addition, as a result of the Black 
Death in the years 1349, 1362, and 1363, serious 
demoralization developed, which had its effects 
also on the relation of men to church and state. 
In the upper classes a powerful antipapal move- 
ment evolved, and parallel with this an anticler- 
icalism among the lower classes developed. 

But a still more powerful revolutionary movement 
arose within the church in the person of John 
Wycliffe (1324-1384). In his writings De dominio 
divino and De civili dominio (“Оп Dominion in the 
Church" and “Оп Civil Dominion" he taught that 
for every position of leadership God's grace is nec- 
essary. Because the priests have become secularized 
and are therefore in a state of sin, their office has 
become null and void, he contended. Wycliffe's 
theology, influenced by Ockham, induced him to 


strive for a reformation of the church. After 1380 
he even attacked the doctrine of transubstantiation 
and later translated the Bible into the language of 
the people. He sent out his "poor priests" to 
reform the church by preaching the content of the 
Bible to the people. Towards the end of his life he 
violently opposed papal supremacy. With the rise 
of the house of Lancaster, which with the support 
of the prelates succeeded in having the frightful 
law De baeretico comburendo ("On the burning of 
heretics”) passed and in cleansing the universities 
of Wycliffite teachings, the movement was halted. 
The civil war between the houses of York and 
Lancaster interrupted this development. When the 
new dynasty of the Tudors ruled the exhausted 
nation, the old strife between England and Rome 
assumed large proportions. In spite of this the 
Wycliffite movement did not disappear. It became 
merged with the Reformation movement of the 
16th century. Wycliffe was in fact the morning star 
of the Reformation in England, and his followers 
were the ones who later supported the Lutheran 
movement. But he lacked Luther's emphasis on 
justification by faith and the support of the people. 
For this the time a century and a half before Luther 
was not yet ripe. 

The 15th century witnessed the gradual decline of 
Scholasticism in all of Europe, the failure of the 
efforts of the conciliar movement at Constance 
(1414-1418) as well as at Basel (1431-1449) to 
check the secularization of the papacy, the spread- 
ing of the Renaissance, and in England in partic- 
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Martin Luther’s answer to a pamphlet by Henry VIII of 
England (Wittenberg, Luther Museum) 


ular the rise of a strong royal house that was to 
bring about the break with Rome. 

Although Henry УШ (1509-1547) had no interest 
in a theological reformation, as the theologically 
educated king's Assertio septem sacramentorum, his 
refutation of Luther's work De captivitate Baby- 
lonica ecclesiae of the year 1521 shows, it nevertheless 
began during his reign. His divorce from Catharine 
of Aragon provided the occasion, but the causes 
were manifold. The anticlerical as well as the 
antipapal movement played their part, and so did 
the deviations in doctrine from Rome begun by 
Wycliffe and deepened by Luther, which were 
spread among the people by the English reformers 
who had gone over to Luther's views, especially 
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Tyndale and Coverdale, Frith and Barnes, Latimer, 
Cranmer, and Ridley. 

Up to the year 1534 Henry VIII had forcibly sub- 
ordinated the clergy to himself, had deprived the 
pope of the right to appoint bishops, had forbidden 
all payments and appeals to Rome, and had regu- 
lated his own succession, and all this atthe cost of 
executions which shocked Europe. Thomas Crom- 
well dissolved the monasteries and transferred 
their riches chiefly into the hands of the nobility 
and the crown. 

Although the last years of Henry’s reign brought 
mainly social unrest, there were also some impor- 
tant religious changes-Tyndale’s Bible translation 
of 1526 as well as Cranmer’s Bible of 1538, Cran- 
mer’s Litany of 1545, and the Ten Articles of 1536. 
These represented an attempt to simplify Christian 
doctrine, to reduce it to a few essential points. The 
Bible, the three confessions of faith belonging to 
the ancient Christian church (that is, the Apostolic, 
the Nicene, and the Athanasian creeds), and the 
four ecumenical councils were here declared to be 
the theological foundations. 'The three sacraments 
of Baptism, Penance, and the Lord's Supper were 
retained, and the real presence of Christ in the ele- 
ments was defended, but transubstantiation was 
rejected. Justification by faith was taught but more 
in the sense of Melanchthon's view than Luther's. 
The veneration of pictures and saints, together 
with many allied rites and ceremonies, was con- 
demned as well as Masses for the release of souls 
from purgatory. This whole reformation of doc- 
trine was strongly influenced by the German 
Augsburg Confession of 1530. 

The man who stood behind this theological refor- 
mation was Thomas Cranmer (1489-1556), Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (1552-1556). He was a man 
of great learning, mild and tolerant, who wanted to 
reform the Church of England in a Lutheran sense. 
Beyond that, he also attempted to unite the Re- 
formed churches of Europe along with Pietro Mar- 
tire Vermigli, Martin Bucer, and John Calvin. The 
abolition of papal supremacy and the national Ca- 
tholic cultus was chiefly his work. He gave England 
the Book of Common Prayer, the Book of Homilies (a 
book of theological instructions for the clergy) and 
the Articles mentioned. In 1556 he was burned at 





Martin Luther's pamphlet addressed to Henry VIII of England: Von 
der Babylonischen gefencknus der Kirchen (“The Babylonian Captivity of 
the Church”), 1520 (Wittenberg, Luther Museum) 


the stake and died a brave death. He is entitled to 
be described as England's leading reformer. Fur- 
ther innovations from the last years of Henry VIII's 
reign are represented in Cromwell’s Injunctions 
from the years 1536 and 1558, which emphatic- 
ally enjoin the dissemination of this new theology 
and the abolition of abuses, the Institution of a 
Christian Man (Institution-training) of 1557, an in- 
struction on the Reformed theology drawn up by 
the bishops and popularly called the Bishops’ Book, 
and finally the surprisingly unreformed Six Arti- 
cles of 1539, the reactionary concern of which was 
even strengthened by a revision of the Bishops’ 
Book, the so-called King’s Book of 1543. 

The reign of the young King Edward VI (1547- 
1553) brought a strong increase of Protestant influ- 
ence and a further removal of medieval ecclesiasti- 
cal abuses. The Council of State immediately author- 
ized Cranmer's Book of Homilies, introduced the 
Paraphrases of Erasmus (that is, a translation of the 
Holy Scriptures with explanations) into the church, 
and brought in prohibitions against medieval 
abuses with the goal of promoting reformed prac- 
tices. The synod of the clergy made Communion 
under both forms the rule and legalized the mar- 
riage of priests. Parliament revoked the reactionary 
legislation from the latter period of Henry УШ and 
set up anew Communion liturgy that stemmed from 
Cranmer. It introduced liturgical innovations in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and Westminster Abbey. The 
Book of Common Prayer of 1549 combined all these 
new developments. This book still sets forth the 
official liturgical order of the Church of England 
today. With later amplifications it contains the 
orders for daily Morning Prayer and Evening 
Prayer, the formularies for the doctrinal basis of 
the church, a Catechism, the Baptism and Commu- 
nion, the Psalter, and rites for Ordination. Here 
Thomas Cranmer and others attempted to simplify 
and abbreviate the Latin service of the Middle Ages 
and to provide a convenient single English volume 
as a guide for clergy and laity. First drawn up in 
1549 and subjected to slight revisions in 1552 and 
1662, it maintained its authority in the whole 
Church of England. It is written in exalted prose, 
which has given splendid support to outstanding 
Reformed theology. The Bible and the Book of 
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Common Prayer have maintained the unity of the 
Church of England for over 400 years. 

Because of the Interim of 1548 many theologians 
in this period fled from the Continent to England, 
among them Bucer, Vermigli, Fagius, Laski and 
Poulain. They were chiefly Reformed scholars who 
exercised a Calvinistic influence in England. This 
shows itself in the Forty-two Articles, which the 
Council of State published in 1553. 

But theyoungking was sickly and lay on his death- 
bed. Under these circumstances the royal chan- 
cellor John Dudley planned to marry his son 
Robert to Lady Jane Grey, a granddaughter of 
Henry VIII's younger sister in order to maintain 
his control over the throne. The land was tired of 
the regency with all its intrigues. Economic dis- 
tress was general; the churches and monasteries 
were plundered, the universities declined. There 
was expectation that the reestablishment of peace 
in the church and nation might be achieved through 
Mary. Men believed that as a representative of the 
house of Tudor she might well reestablish the old 
Tudor unity and strength. 

Mary (1553-1558), Edward's stepsister, the issue 
of Henry VIII's first marriage, was determined to 
annul the Reformation and to reestablish Roman 
Catholicism as well as the dominion of the pope in 
Britain. At first she nullified all the Reformation 
laws of Edward. After her marriage to Philip of 
Spain in the year 1554 she again enacted all the 
medieval regulations against heresy and revoked 
all laws directed against Rome. Cardinal Pole was 
recalled to Canterbury, but Cranmer, Latimer, 
Ridley, Hooper, Ferrar, Taylor, Rogers, and about 
three hundred other reformers came to their end 
on the funeral pyre. The queen was remembered 
among her people as “bloody Mary," and when 
she died in 1558, cursed by her people, all England 
looked expectantly to her half sister Elizabeth. 
Elizabeth had no firm religious ties of her own. 
She mistrusted Catholicism because she was not 
acknowledged by Catholics and Calvinism because 
it had abrogated the episcopacy. At best, she pre- 
ferred the Lutherans because of their respect for 
secular authority and because they were prepared 
to retain the episcopal structure. Politically she 
made efforts to have Parliament rule the state under 
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The burning of Nicholas Ridley and Hugh Latimer, 1555, in Oxford; 
above, right: Cranmer as prisoner. Engraving by John Foxe, 1565 


(London, British Museum) 


her sovereignty and to have synod likewise rule 
the church under her sovereignty. Thanks to her 
genius as a ruler and her long reign England was 
able to develop into the leading Protestant power 
of Europe. 

In order to be able to form an estimate of the work 
of Elizabeth (1558-1603), we must first of all un- 
derstand what dangers confronted her. The first 
was civil war. After Luther's death the Schmalcaldic 
War broke out in Germany. In France Catholics 
and Huguenots were involved in open war. How 
easily England could have met a corresponding 
fate! The second danger was presented by the 
Counter-Reformation. The Index and the Inquisi- 
tion were effective weapons against innovations, 
and the Jesuits made efforts to reestablish the old 
church. Third, neither Spain nor France was pre- 
pared to endure a Protestant solution in England, 
as the sortie of the Armada in 1588 was to demon- 
strate. And finally in the fourth place, Elizabeth's 
claim to the throne was not undisputed, for as 
Anne Boleyn's daughter she could be regarded as 
illegitimate. This offered chances to her rival 
Mary, Queen of Scotland. 

It redounded to Elizabeth's advantage that John 


Knox now carried out the Scottish Reformation 
in the Calvinistic sense. In her political and eccle- 
siastical development Scotland was 400 years be- 
hind Europe. Lutheran tracts also shook up the 
sleeping and corrupt church here. Patrick Hamil- 
ton, a student of Luther, met a gruesome death 
on the funeral pyre already in 1528 and many others 
followed him. А constant stream of martyrs bore 
witness for the Reformation. When James II died 
in 1542, heleft behind as his successor his underage 
daughter Mary, Queen of the Scots. Mary was sent 
to France for her education, and many politicians 
realized that the alliance between France and Scot- 
land would have to be broken should the Refor- 
mation be victorious in England. Meanwhile, the 
people were strongly influenced by the Reformed 
preacher George Wishart and his disciple John 
Knox (1505-1572). In an assault on St. Andrews 
(1547) the French fleet among others took Knox 
captive, and for almost two years he was a galley 
slave. Later he met Calvin in Geneva and returned 
to Scotland, for a short time in 1555 and perma- 
nently in 1559. Knox began the actual Reforma- 
tion with his fearless attacks on the papacy, the 
veneration of images, and the Mass. When Mary 
in 1561 returned to Scotland she became involved 
in a violent conflict with Knox concerning the 
retention of the Mass in her chapel and the frivo- 
lous worldliness of the court. After a series of in- 
trigues the Protestant lords rose against the queen, 
conquered her army, and imprisoned her in Loch- 
leven Castle. This struggle was carefully observed 
everywhere in Europe. In England the adherents 
of Rome set their hopes on Mary, whereas the Prot- 
estants in Scotland hoped that Protestant England 
would support them. The English fleet and an Eng- 
lish army hastened to their help and forced the 
French to retreat. Mary abdicated in 1567. Her un- 
deraged son James VI became king, and the Re- 
formed Church was officially recognized in Scot- 
land. Within a year Mary escaped from Lochleven, 
raised an army, was defeated, made her way to Eng- 
land and was there taken into custody. She was 
carefully guarded but finally Elizabeth felt herself 
compelled, as a result of Catholic intrigues and 
a threatening Spanish invasion, to have her exe- 
cuted in 1587. 


In this year Knox had firmly established the Church 
of Scotland on Reformed foundations, and just as 
Mary Stuart’s political power was broken so his 
work was out of harm’s way. The Confession of 
Faith was drawn up, and in quick succession there 
appeared the Book of Discipline and Knox’s Liturg y 
as well as Calvin's Catechism. It is important to 
remember that it was the success of the Reforma- 
tion in Scotland that guaranteed the English Ref- 
ormation. 

Mary is a tragic figure. Beautiful and attractive as 
a woman, the sworn enemy of the Reformation was 
cruel and without scruples, prepared to make use 
of lies and intrigues to gain her ends. Mary was 
bound to lose: she embodied the type of the old 
monarchical autocracy and at the same time had 
linked herself with authoritarian Catholicism. 
Knox had to win: he represented the civil and 
religious rights of the people. 

In England at that time the most diverse religious 
tendencies were represented. The gamut reached 
from Roman Catholicism to Calvinism. Since the 
English Catholic bishops and priests stood in 
dangerous opposition to Elizabeth, she induced 
Parliament in 1559 to sanction the Act of Suprem- 
acy, which guaranteed her supremacy in all spir- 
itual and ecclesiastical questions, and the Act of 
Uniformity, which guaranteed unity in all eccle- 
siastical affairs. By these laws the church was 
pledged on the Second Prayer Book of Edward VI, 
and the queen herself claimed the title Supreme 
Governor of the Church. А disputation between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants which was to 
have taken place at Westminster proved fruitless 
because the Catholics declined a debate. In 1563 
the Forty-two Articles were reduced to the Thirty- 
nine still valid today. 

То give the new laws effect, a royal ecclesiastical 
visitation was conducted. The officials who re- 
moved pictures and relics root and branch de- 
stroyed shrines, pictures, and paintings. Altars were 
replaced by tables. Preaching and Bible reading 
were encouraged. Bishops who offered opposition 
were deposed. Their place was taken by Protestant 
bishops like Parker (who became archbishop in 
1559), Grindal, and Jewel. Despite all these un- 
dertakings the church found herself in difficulties 
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as а result of the very acute shortage of priests, 
the low level of the universities, and the decline 
of congregational life. Elizabeth made unflinching 
efforts not only to maintain the internal peace of 
the land but also to renew the intellectual life of 
the people and so of the church and to check the 
threat from Catholicism on the one hand and from 
Puritanism on the other hand. That she did this 
less out of a sense of spiritual responsibility than 
from political astuteness can still be detected from 
the result of her efforts today. She sought a com- 
promise solution that would be satisfactory for 
the whole English people, a solution which was 
to be Catholic as well as Protestant. The Catholics 
were to receive satisfaction through the retention 
of the authority of the Bible and the church 
fathers as well as by taking over the entire tradi- 
tion and theology of the ancient church. The 
Protestant features should include the rejection of 
the pope, of the doctrine of transubstantiation, of 
Masses for the dead, of indulgences, of compulsory 
confession, of celibacy and purgatory and, further, 
the retention of the chalice, of free access to the 
Bible for the people, of worship in the vernacular, 
and of a more simple formulation of the faith. 

At her side in the position of archbishop Elizabeth 
first had Matthew Parker (1559-1575), a learned 
and capable man who adopted a moderate attitude 
over against the Catholics and was conciliatory 
towards the Puritans, as the extreme Calvinists 
were called. His successor was Edmund Grindal 
(1576-1583), a man with strong Puritan inclina- 
tions, under whom Puritanism gained the upper 
hand. Elizabeth's last archbishop was John Whitgift 
(1530-1604), а Calvinist in doctrine but not in 
church organization. Hence he was a true Angli- 
can inasmuch as he rejected Roman doctrine but 
allowed the episcopal organization to remain in 
force as order. He adopted a firm attitude against 
Puritanism. He was called the "Canterbury Caia- 
phas." Under his control Anglicanism became in- 
dependent both over against Catholicism and 
over against Puritanism. 

For a number of years no action was really taken 
against the Catholics in England. But when the 
fanatical pope Pius V, who regarded England as 
a bridgehead for Protestantism, excommunicated 
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Elizabeth in 1570 and released her subjects from 
all duties to her and in case of any attachment to 
her prohibited them from church attendance, a new 
situation emerged. Apart from this, Rome had 
received support when William Allen began train- 
ing priests at Douai in northern France and smug- 
gled them into England. Moreover, the Catholics 
were ill-advised in employing political intrigues. 
In 1569 the Percies and the Nevilles, the two ruling 
families of northern England, rebelled. In 1579 
plots were forged in Spain, and Spanish and Italian 
troops were employed to incite Ireland to re- 
bellion in an effort to overthrow the English 
Reformation. Even Mary, the Queen of Scotland, 
became involved in corresponding plans in the 
years 1579-1581. 

The English government therefore had no choice 
but to adopt severe measures. In 1571 it was de- 
clared to be treason to attempt to rob the queen of 
her rights or to introduce papal bulls into the coun- 
try. From 1581 it was already regarded as treason 
to belong to the Roman Catholic Church. At the 
same time there were quite a number of Catholics 
who did not approve of the methods the Jesuits 
in particular employed to reintroduce Catholicism 
into England. In 1585 the ban was pronounced 
against all Jesuits and seminary priests, and all 
English seminarians abroad were ordered to re- 
turn home. 

Elizabeth likewise detected danger in Puritanism. 
She wanted to fuse church and nation into a unity. 
The Puritans were not able to adopt this goal 
without more ado. Puritanism was strictly Calvin- 
istic and characterized by strict morality, a severe 
doctrine of election, and deep reverence for God's 
Word. A Puritan was unable to make any compro- 
mise. Some like Grindal, Sandys, and Jewel found a 
way of bowing to the will of the queen, others, 
especially Humphrey and Sampson, were extrem- 
ists and declined to do so. At the same time the 
Puritans did not want to separate from the church. 
The only thing they wanted was that no foreign 
and no government influences should be tolerated 
in the church. 

In the first phase of the discussion (1559-1570) it 
was the objective of the Puritans to remove from 
public worship all ceremonies not based on Holy 


Scripture like the ring, for example, and the 
Eucharistic vestments. Parker's work was aimed at 
the adoption of a moderate sobriety and although 
many Puritans were party-minded and separatistic, 
the majority attempted to reform the church from 
within and not to separate from her. 

The next phase (1570-1580) concerned itself with 
church government. At this stage the Puritans un- 
der Cartwright (1535-1603) wanted to abolish 
the episcopal office and to achieve equality for the 
clergy. In answer to this, Parliament published the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and the bishops insisted that 
all priests should acknowledge the articles, make 
use of the Book of Common Prayer, and wear a 
white stole. The result was polemical writings 
from Cartwright and Travers, from which we may 
learn not only a great deal about Puritan criticism 
of the church they wanted to cleanse but also what 
their own program was. 

They criticized the church for retaining “Popery,” 
as they called it. As proofs of this they cited wear- 
ing the stole, the “Prayer Book,” the ritual, the 
ring, the sign of the cross, kneeling at Commun- 
ion, confirmation, private confession, the three- 
fold ministry, as well as the retention of festi- 
vals for the saints, antiphonal singing, and the 
organ. They regarded all these as externals that 
divert attention from true worship. They deplored it 
that God’s Word was not preached adequately, and 
they also objected to pluralism and the latitudinar- 
ianism of the clergy, the scandalous lives of some 
priests, the misuse of clerical jurisdiction, the 
threat of excommunication as ecclesiastical punish- 
ment, the substitution of a money penalty for peni- 
tence, and episcopal dispensations. In many cases 
congregational priests fell victims to ecclesiastical 
lawyers, but they cannot be completely exonerated 
from blame because they offered no resistance. 
According to their own program they sought to 
recast the church in the direction of presbyterian- 
ism. First of all, they wanted to introduce the 
equality of the clergy by the abolition of the epis- 
copate. The congregation itself should elect and 
call its priest. The latter should be admitted by a 
consistory and work in association with the elders 
of the church. The deacons were to concern them- 
selves with the poor, and the priests and elders 


should take care of discipline. The church should 
be administered by a synod. The episcopate was 
not of divine right. This was the case only with 
the office of presbyter. 

The third phase (15 80-1593) was characterized by a 
strong tendency towards separatism. It led to 
Independentism under Robert Browne. This ex- 
treme left wing of the Presbyterians rejected 
even the office of presbyter and self-evidently the 
royal supremacy over the church. The idea of a 
national church was rejected in favor of a church 
of saints. These extremists separated from the 
Presbyterians. They left England and in 1620 
sailed on the “Mayflower” for America. 

In the meantime the official leaders of the church 
in England felt constrained to defend their posi- 
tion, especially the later Archbishop Bancroft 
(1544-1610) and Richard Hooker, who refuted the 
charges against Anglicanism in detail and justified 
his positions in his large work Ecclesiastical Polity. 
He argued that usages should not simply be reject- 
ed because they were also customary among papists 
and that the Bible should not be required to supply 
solutions on matters about which it makes no 
statements. He opposed the literal interpretation 
of the Bible on the part of the Puritans and adopt- 
ed the view that man, as a rational creature, is in 
a position to set up usages even though these are 
not expressly set forth in the Bible. For him the 
church was a living, not a dead, institution and he 
demonstrated that the government and organiza- 
tion of the church had changed according to histor- 
ical necessity. Hence he refused to condemn Con- 
tinental Protestants because their church was not 
episcopally organized. As for the rest, he himself 
was occasionally criticized for an alleged Zwing- 
lian interpretation of the Lord’s Supper. 

Bancroft was a typical representative of the state 
church of the Elizabethan period with his appeal 
to Holy Scripture, the retention of episcopacy, 
his connection with the ancient church and Ca- 
tholic tradition, and his high regard for human 
reason. 

This conglomeration of differing viewpoints har- 
bored inner tension. As time went on, individual 
viewpoints came to assert themselves in various 
ways. Under James I (1603-1625) the Calvinistic 
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tendency in Anglican theology was modified under 
High-Church and latitudinarian influence. The 
school of William Laud, archbishop of Canterbury 
in the period from 163 3-1 645 but finally condemned 
by the Puritans and executed, stressed a High- 
Church line over against Puritanism, a European 
and not only an English phenomenon. He had 
succeeded in having the “Prayer Book” recog- 
nized and had strengthened hierarchical author- 
ity. But the close connection of his theology 
with the absolute monarchy harmed the Anglican 
Church in the first instance. The civil war (1642- 
1649) between the Puritans under Oliver Cromwell 
and the Royalists under CharlesIand the Common- 
wealth (1649-1660) represented the triumph of the 
extreme wing of the Reformation over the An- 
glican solution. Therefore the abiding result of the 
Reformation first became clear when at the resto- 
ration in 1660 the Church of England again found 
its way back to the Elizabethan Settlement. 

The course of the Reformation in Ireland is a 
story full of misunderstanding and bitterness. The 
new thinking was forced on the land from the 
outside, and in the process violence and trickery 
played decisive roles. 

In 1537 Henry УШ had forced the Irish also to 
renounce the papacy. Yet there was no reforma- 
tory movement in the land then. This hangs to- 
gether with the complete lack of any education. 
There was no published Irish literature. There was 
also not a single Irish reformer. Under Edward VI 
the reformed liturgy was introduced. The Eng- 
lish Book of Common Prayer, which appeared in 
Dublin in 1551, was the first book printed in Ire- 
land. On the ascension to the throne of the English 
Queen Mary Roman Catholicism was reestablished 
in Ireland. The Protestant bishops were deposed 
and married priests punished. 
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When Elizabeth came to the throne the English 
liturgy was once again made binding. The Irish 
Parliament in 1560 rejected the pope’s claims to 
primacy and approved ofthe Act of Uniformity. 
Under James I (1603-1625) many Presbyterian 
Scots were settledin northern Ireland to the advan- 
tage of the land. The synod of the Irish church in 
1615 accepted the so-called “Irish Articles." But 
under Laud’s influence they were withdrawn in 
1634 in favor of the Thirty-nine Articles, which 
were much less Calvinistic. Since the Puritans and 
Calvinists refused to give their assent, a terrible 
blood bath ensued in 1641, and Oliver Cromwell 
inflicted severe punishments on the rebels. 

Since the Reformation was forced upon Ireland by 
Englishmen, henceforth Protestantism and foreign 
dominion were always regarded as the same thing, 
a misfortune, out of which Rome readily made 
capital. Not until 1871 was the Irish church sepa- 
rated from the state. Even today Northern Ireland, 
which formerly took up the Scottish Presbyterians, 
is strongly Protestant and devoted to the crown, 
whereas Catholic southern Ireland (now called 
Eire) is republican, often with a strong anti-British 
bias. 

Although the Reformation in England left many 
ecclesiastical problems unsolved, some results are 
nevertheless unequivocally fixed. To these belong 
the rejection of papal authority as well as the fun- 
damental validity of Scripture, tradition, and rea- 
son. Since the new church preserved a mediating 
position between the extremes which on the 
one side embodied Catholicism and on the other 
side Calvinism,a certain amount of intellectual free- 
dom was assured that could promote learned work. 
Moreover, it held the view that it had reestablished 
continuity with the ancient church and from this 
aspect regarded itself as Catholic and yet reformed. 


JAMES ATKINSON 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND Wycliffe Bible. In 1383 Wycliffe translated the New Testa- 
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Copper engraving by Conrad Klüpffel 
(Wittenberg, Luther Museum) 
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Henry VIII (1491-1547). Painting by Н. Holbein the 
Younger, about 1530 (London, National Portrait Gallery) 
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Tyndale's New Testament translated during the exile in 
Germany in 1524. Destroyed except for three copies. 
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Thomas Cranmer (1489-1556). Painting by Gerlach Flicke, 


1546 (London, National Portrait Gallery) 
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Above: Edward VI (1547-1553) (London, National Por- 
trait Gallery) 


Below: Mary I (1553-1558) (London, National Portrait 
Gallery) 
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Left: Hugh Latimer (1485-1555), bishop of Worcester 


(London, National Portrait Gallery) 


Right: Nicholas Ridley (1500-1555), bishop of London 


(London, National Portrait Gallery) 
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Queen Elizabeth (1558-1603). Paintingby Marcus Gheeraerts 


the Younger (London, National Portrait Gallery) 
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(1559-1568) (London, National Portrait 





James I (1603-1625) (Wittenberg, Luther Museum) 
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Above: Archbishop Whitgift (1530-1604) (London, Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery) 


Below: Archbishop Richard Bancroft (1544-1610) (Lon- 


don, National Portrait Gallery) 
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Archbishop William Laud (157 . Painting by А. van 


Dyck, about 1636. (London, Lambeth Palace) 
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From Mouth to Mouth 


SPAIN 


For centuries the Christians on the Iberian pen- 
insula caused Rome concern. The West Goths, 
who had conquered the area in the 5th and 6th 
centuries, had been Arians. After the Arabs had 
established their rule in 711, the greater part of 
the native population, who until then had been 
loyal adherents of the Catholic faith, had converted 
to Islam. Beyond that, the later Spanish soil had 
again and again brought forth heresy. In the 
fourth century, the religious groups united in the 
ascetic movement of Priscillianism had for the first 
time moved the secularized church to decree capital 
punishment in the interest of the faith. To the 
extent that the Mohammedan Moors had been 
pushed back by Christian centers of resistance, 
the area had been brought more firmly under the 
influence of the pope. This began at the time of 
Gregory VII and was brought to completion in the 
15th century, when Granada, the last Moorish bul- 
wark, fell into the hands of the Christians (1492). 
Yet even during this time spiritual movements 
active within the church maintained a position 
more or less independent over against Rome. 
Among these were the Alumbrados, who, influ- 
enced by mysticism, sought a personal intimacy 
with God and manifested a certain degree of 
independence toward the mandates of the official 
church. Humanism, too, had gained ground. In 
a discussion of the Reformation in Spain, it is 
hardly possible to establish a line of demarcation 
between these spiritual trends and a pure Prot- 
estant Christianity. 


On the other hand, the self-assurance of the Roman 
Catholic Church, on the basis of its centuries-old 
ability to maintain itself against the enemy from 
without, had increased considerably. In its struggle 
against dangers from within its own ranks, the 
defensive institution known as the Inquisition had 
been developed and introduced in Castile in 1480 
and in Aragon in 1481. This institution was soon 
to play a decisive role in the struggle against 
Protestantism. In addition, the Jesuit order went 
into action in the land of its origin soon after its 
organization. In comparison with these supportive 
agencies of the Catholic Church, the presence of 
the retired Catholic Charles V in San Jerónimo de 
Yuste and the rule of the fanatical defender of 
the Catholic faith, Philip II, in Spain did not carry 
too much weight. For the Inquisition proceeded 
so independently in Valladolid that it did not 
even permit itself to become irritated by the ner- 
vous zeal of Charles, who sought to compel it 
to proceed against the Protestants with unreason- 
able rapidity. 

Concerning the spread and the suppression of the 
Reformation movement in Spain we are informed 
by the records of the Inquisition. In addition to 
these, there are old reports drawn up on every 
auto-da-fé (“act of faith"), the burning at the 
stake of the heretics condemned by the Inquisition, 
as well as the Artes Inquisitionis, a book that 
was authored by the group of monks who had 
fled the Hieronymite monastery San Isidro del 
Campo near Seville and that made its appearance 
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in Heidelberg (1567) under Ше pseudonym of 
Reinaldus Gonsalvius Montanus. Admittedly 
much would have to be deleted from it as lacking 
objectivity. Spanish Protestant literature likewise 
furnishes some items of information regarding 
the Reformation movement. А great deal, how- 
ever, will remain shrouded in darkness for us. 
The Protestant groups were wiped out too ra- 
pidly and too completely to leave detailed records 
for us. 

Yet the little we know about the history of the 
Reformation in Spain, a collection of reports about 
the tragic fate of many individuals, constitutes a 
fascinating chapter in the spread of the Protestant 
faith. Since this movement never got beyond the 
first stage in the founding of a church, each 
individual stood alone in a most terrifying manner. 
In the final analysis the Gospel is the comfort for 
the conscience of the individual. As if to illustrate 
this truth, every man and woman who had been 
accessible to the Gospel was in this case compelled 
to bear the burden of decisions and sufferings in 
complete loneliness. But the methods of the 
Inquisition with its system of informers, its pro- 
motion of denouncements, and its physical and 
mental tortures often placed superhuman burdens 
on individuals. Many were shattered by them, but 
in some of them trials and sufferings served to 
purify their Christian faith. 

Protestant influences seem to have come to Spain 
at a very early date. As early as 1519, the publisher 
Johannes Froben reported from Basel that he had 
shipped a number of Luther's writings to Spain 
(Letter to Luther, Feb. 14, 1519, WA Br г, 146). 
As the first among Luther's writings, his Com- 
mentary on Galatians was translated into Spanish in 
1521. А translation of his Freedom of a Christian 
Man, as well as much other Reformation literature, 
appeared in Antwerp. Frankfort on the Main was 
the storage place for the forbidden trade in Prot- 
estant books destined for the Netherlands and 
Spain. After some time, shipments by sea had to 
be abandoned because of the Inquisition's stricter 
surveillance of this route, making it necessary to 
forward the books by land via Lyons and the 
Pyrenean passes to Aragon and particularly to 
Seville. The Dutch book merchant Peter Vilman 
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Philip II of Spain (1555-1598). Contemporary woodcut 
(Wittenberg, Luther Museum) 


of Antwerp, who maintained branches in Medina 
del Campo and in Seville, was the chief promoter 
of this trade, the cost of which was later borne ex- 
clusively by the Protestants of Seville. 

Individual Spaniards in other lands were capti- 
vated by the Protestant message, among them 
Francisco de Enzinas, born around 1520, whose 
humanistic name was Dryander. In his youth he 
had been sent to relatives living in the Nether- 
lands. His parents called him back in 1537, fearing 
that he might fall victim to the “unbelief.” Later 
they sent word to him that they would rather send 
him poison than money for his studies. He re- 
turned to the Netherlands in 1539, where he was 
visited in 1541 by a fellow townsman named 
Francisco de San Romano, who was a little older 
than he and had been converted by a minister from 
Bremen. He had shown too much fanatism and had 
fallen into the hands of the Inquisition. He already 
had spent a few months in jail, yet despite the pleas 
of Enzinas he refused to proceed more moderately. 
As a result he was apprehended anew and burned 
at the stake, presumably in 1542 in Valladolid. 
Enzinas himself went to Wittenberg the same year 
(1541) and matriculated there in October. Me- 
lanchthon received him into his home. There he 
translated the New Testament into Spanish from 
the Greek and in the middle of winter journeyed 
to the Netherlands to have it published. On Nov.25, 
15453, he personally presented a copy to the em- 
peror and was arrested on Dec. 15 at the insti- 
gation of the confessor of the emperor. It was not 
until a year later that he was handed his writ 
of indictment, but he escaped Feb. 1, 1545, when 
he found the prison doors open. In March he was 
back with Melanchthon and upon his request put 
down his memoirs in writing. After several inter- 
mediate stations, Francisco de Enzinas matricu- 
lated in Basel and there produced his book against 
the Council of Trent. He then frequently changed 
his country and place of residence. А series of 
translations of ancient books are the product of 
his pen, but nothing is known concerning the 
polyglot Bible on which he had labored many 
years. He fell victim to the plague in 1552. 

The fate of another Spaniard who had been con- 
verted abroad likewise attracted attention. Juan 


Diaz of Cuenca had studied theology in Paris for 
13 years and had become a Protestant there. In 
1545 he had spent a few months in Geneva and 
toward the end of the year accompanied Martin 
Bucer on his trip to the theological discussion in 
Regensburg. Afterwards he had gone to Neu- 
burg on the Danube, where he had his brief 
Protestant Summa published. In the meantime his 
brother Alfonso, who was employed at the papal 
lawcourt in Rome, had heard of the “defection” 
of Juan. He at once started out, accompanied by 
an executioner, and on March 27, 1546, had his 
brother murdered by him with a hatchet. Pope 
and emperor quashed the indictment against Al- 
fonso since he had apparently merely anticipated 
the arm of the civil court. He lived unmolested in 
Spain but is reported to have committed suicide 
eventually. Melanchthon in a tract compared him 
to Cain. Francisco de Enzinas saw to it that a 
report on this murder was published. 

In Spain itself the first Protestant groups had come 
into being in Seville, but they did not succeed in 
forming a congregation before they were wiped 
out. The movement had at this place been initiated 
by three men: Constantino Ponce de la Fuente, 
preacher at the cathedral since 1533; the preacher 
Juan de Egidio; and the layman Rodrigo de Va- 
lera, who through diligent study of the Latin 
Bible had defected from Roman doctrine and in 
street sermons called people to repentance. The 
Inquisition at first regarded him as a fool. Later 
on, his property was confiscated and he himself 
sentenced to life imprisonment. Between 1544 and 
1548, Constantino Ponce de la Fuente had among 
other things published in Seville the Confession of 
a Penitent Sinner, six sermons on the First Psalm, a 
Christian catechism, and the first part of his Dog- 
matics, books that were regarded as models of 
Spanish style. In 1548 he had been named court 
chaplain by the emperor, had accompanied Prince 
Philip to England in 1554, and had returned in 
1555. Juan de Egidio had been sentenced by the 
Inquisition in 1552 not to preach nor to lecture 
for 1o years. Thereupon he recanted. Shortly 
after a visit with friends in Valladolid in 1556, he 
died in Seville, filled with repentance over his 


weakness. 
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We know very little about the Ше of these Prot- 
estant Christians. Oral tradition doubtless played 
a substantial role. Without doubt intimate group 
meetings were held. We have little information on 
the content of their message. Other than Protestant 
ideas may also have played a part. Where Protes- 
tant faith really existed, it is impossible to establish 
whether Lutheran or Calvinistic views predomi- 
nated. Holy Communion was celebrated under both 
kinds in private homes. Of Juan Ponce de Leon, a 
Spanish nobleman, we learn that he sent his зег- 
vants out on special errands in order not to be 
caught by surprise. The resolution of the Prot- 
estants to arrange a meeting place, to purchase a 
home for that purpose, and to engage a permanent 
pastor was пеуег carried out. 

Fora considerable time this group had already been 
under suspicious surveillance. In 1554 the Jesuits 
at the instigation of Francisco de Borgia, their 
general commissioner for Spain and India, had 
arranged a meeting in Seville at which provisions 
were to be made for combating the dangerous 
doctrines of the "two poisonous serpents," Con- 
stantino and Egidio. The discovery of the smug- 
gled books, which Julian Hernandez, a deacon of 
the Walloon church in Frankfort on the Main, had 
brought to Seville in 1557, proved disastrous for 
the Protestants. Along with Hernandez, who had 
been captured in his flight from the Inquisition, a 
large number of members of all classes were ar- 
rested in 1557—58 on suspicion of being adherents 
of the "Lutheran heresy," among them Juan Ponce 
de Leon. Even monks and nuns were among the 100 
persons who in the course of time were imprisoned 
in the castle of Triano. Among them was also Con- 
stantino, who had attempted to escape the threat- 
ening danger by joining the Jesuit order. But 
because the Inquisition objected he was not accept- 
ed. After his hidden manuscripts had been discov- 
ered, he could no longer cover up. He succumbed 
to the heat of the cell in which he was incarcerated. 
In 1560 his remains along with those of Egidio 
were burned in an auto-da-fé. One of the forms 
of punishment the Inquisition employed was to 
burn in effigy, that is, as more or less recognizable 
strawmen, those on whom it could not lay its 
hands. This fate befell the onetime leader of the 
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public educational institute of Seville, Juan Pérez 
de Pineda, who had emigrated to Geneva in the 
fifties and had there become the pastor of a devel- 
oping congregation of Spanish refugees. In 1559 
he had published a translation of Sleidanus' two 
addresses to the emperor and the empire, includ- 
ing a foreword addressed to Philip, in which he 
wrote that if the emperor continued in his present 
manner, he would be king of ashes and sanbenitos 
(condemned sinners' garments). He also published 
arevision of Urbanus Rhegius' O/dand New Doctrine 
in 1560as well as a letter of comfort to the Spanish 
fellow believers. 

A second hotbed of “heresy”? in Spain was the 
then capital of the kingdom, Valladolid, where the 
general council of the Inquisition held its sessions. 
Here the Veronese Carlos de Seso, whose wife was 
a relative of the emperor, had started the move- 
ment. He considered himself a disciple of the 
Spaniard Juan de Valdés, who had escaped the 
Inquisition in 1531 by fleeing to Italy. He finally 
found refuge in Naples, where he by his piety, 
which was influenced by mystic as well as Erasmian 
elements, gained influence over his surround- 
ings. When Carlos de Seso came to Valladolid, pre- 
sumably soon after 1550, he brought along de 
Valdés’ Spanish Congideragiones as well as Prot- 
estant books by other authors. After he had 
begun to feel at home, he carefully began to 
seek adherents for his faith. He succeeded in 
gaining several friends and like-minded souls in 
the de Cazalla family, among them the court 
chaplain who had come to Valladolid at the be- 
ginning of 1557 and had accompanied the em- 
peror to Germany. 

In 1558 the Inquisition stepped in, and on May 21, 
1559, a Protestant auto-da-fé took place in Valla- 
dolid in the presence of the regent queen and 
Prince Carlos. The court chaplain de Cazalla did 
not present a pleasant picture with his fear-dictated 
repentance, but it did bring him a reduction of his 
sentence, namely to be garroted before he was 
burned. A brother and a sister shared his fate. 
Another brother and a second sister were sen- 
tenced to prison. Even the exhumed remains of 
the mother of these five brothers and sisters were 
burned. Their house was torn down and a monu- 
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View of Rome. Detail from a woodcut of Sebastian Münster’s Cosmo- 
grapbiae universalis, Vol. VI. Basel, 1550 (Leipzig, University Library) 


ment of shame bearing an inscription still to be 
seen in the ıgth century was erected in its place. 
Along with the de Cazallas the attorney Herezuelo 
was led to the place of execution. De Cazalla had 
still tried to convert him on the way. As Herezuelo 
was led past his young wife, who through her 
inconstancy had succeeded in having her sentence 
commuted to imprisonment, he angrily turned 
away from her. This may have prompted her to 
retract her denial by a public confession nine years 
later and to assume the consequences of this deci- 
sion. She was at once returned to the prison of the 
Inquisition as a renegade, where she declared that 
she did not wish to damn her soul but wanted to 
die for Jesus Christ, knowing that through Him 
she had received forgiveness of her sins. On 
Sept. 28, 1568, she died the same excruciating 
death as her husband. 

As small as this group was, voices were heard to 
the effect that “all of Spain had been in danger of 
perishing?” (Gonzalo de Illescas, Historia Ponti- 
fical, 1565, IL, 678). 

In Seville and Valladolid the most substantial 
Protestant groups in Spain were to be found. But 
there were also Bible groups in other places, for 
instance, in Almarza, Logrofio, Murcia, Palencia, 
Pedroso, Toro, Valencia, Villamediana, and Za- 
mora. In August 1559 even Bartolomé de Carranza, 
the archbishop of Toledo, was arrested and after 
a 17-year imprisonment was sentenced as extremely 
suspect to abjure Lutheran and other errors. 

On the whole, it must be established that through 
the burning of “heretics” in the fifties the Prot- 
estant movement in Spain was completely crushed. 
The number of executions is generally over- 
stated. Then, too, not only Protestants were 
burned at the stake. Altogether some 350 Span- 
iards may have perished in the flames in the second 
half of the 16th century because of their Protestant 
faith. 

Whatever else is to be found in the records of the 
Inquisition concerning “Lutherans” refers to for- 
eigners — French, German, Dutch, and English, 
who as merchants and seamen visited Spain and 
fell into the hands of the Inquisition. They have 
no connection with a national Protestant move- 
ment. 
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The fugitive Isidor monks attempted to support 
the Protestant faith in the homeland from abroad. 
А Spanish New Testament was produced by them. 
In 1568/1569 the first Spanish translation of the 
entire Bible, which Cassiodoro de Reina had made 
from the original text with the aid of other trans- 
lations, was published in Basel. This edition of 
2600 copies apparently supplied the need. 

A second Protestant Bible in Reformation times 
was produced by Cipriano de Valera. It appeared 
in Antwerp in 1602. Cipriano also published 
Calvin's Izstitutio in Spanish. To this translation 
Baruch Spinoza later credited his acquaintance 
with Protestant thought. 

In the second half of the 19th century, Luis de 
Uzos y Rios secretly published the Spanish Refor- 
mation writings. This work comprises 20 volumes, 
and is a demonstration of the spiritual influence 
the Protestant movement exercised in spite of all 
repressive measures. 

In Portugal the Reformation did not get underway 
despite the books smuggled in. The Inquisition 
founded in 1536 kept a watchful eye even on 
foreigners, and the Jesuits, who were in the country 
since 1540, smothered every indication of Prot- 
estant life. 
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АП this is not strange if we consider the peculiar 
situation of Spain as described at the outset. 
Through it this country was predestined to be the 
source of the Counter-Reformation, which was 
naturally most effective in the land of its origin. 
Indeed, not only Protestant historians will be 
compelled to establish that the Counter-Reforma- 
tion hardly served the good of Spain. 

For one thing, the cooperation between the Inqui- 
sition and the secular power served only to 
strengthen state churchism under the Habsburgs, 
which threatened to deprive the church of its in- 
dependence. Secondly, with the Protestant faith all 
endeavors toward the achievement of freedom and 
spiritual independence were completely rooted out, 
so that the backwardness of Spain brought to this 
land a sorry reputation for centuries. Finally, the 
political decline of Spain, which in the 16th cen- 
tury had been the leading power in the church as 
well as in political life, was sealed by the rebellion 
of the Netherlands and the defeat of the Armada, 
religious causes being involved in both. It was 
replaced by the rising power of France and of Eng- 
land, of which the former came under non-Christian 
influence in the tide of the Enlightenment, while 
the latter was dominated by Protestantism. 


JEAN DE PABLO 


SPAIN Map of Spain. From J. Stumpf, “Swiss Chronicle," Zurich, 


1606 (Leipzig, University Library) 
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А 16th-century pamphlet giving a contemporary report on 


the execution of Agostin de Cazalla, the court preacher of 
Charles V, in Valladolid, 1559 (Berlin, De Pablo Collection) 
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getting rid of the doctrine of the Trinity. For this he was 
burned alive in Geneva in 1553. Engraving by C. Fritsch, 
17th century (Berlin, De Pablo Collection) 


Miguel Serveto. Spanish theologian and the most eminent 
antitrinitarian of the 16th century. In his principal work, 
Restitutio Christianismi — an antithesis to Calvin's Institutio — 
he pleaded for the restoration of original Christianity by 
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Left: First page of the New Testament in the translation by 
Casiodoro de Reina, Basel, 1568/1569 (Berlin, De Pablo 
Collection) 


Above: Ignatius Loyola (1491 ?—1556). Painting by Alonso 
Sánchez Coello, court painter of Philip IL 1585 (Formerly 


Madrid, Prado) 


Below: Title page of the first edition of the Bible translation 
by Casiodoro de Reina, Basel, 1568/1569 (Berlin, De 
Pablo Collection) 
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The Escorial, summer and autumn residence of the Spanish 
kings. Founded by Philip II of Spain. Engraving after a 
woodcut from the 16th century (Berlin, De Pablo Collection) 








Up to the Gates of Rome 


fe ITALY 


The immorality of the Renaissance papacy and of 
the clergy, especially of the higher prelates, was 
not so great an offense to the Italian people as to 
cause it to revolt against the Roman Church, as 
did other European nations. Italians had for a 
long time become accustomed to distinguishing 
between the time-honored institutions of the 
church and her dishonorable representatives. This 
not too edifying spectacle temporarily favored the 
religious indifference of the masses as well as of 
the educated strata or aroused in them the desire 
for a Catholic reformation of the church but not a 
reformation of the Catholic Church such as came 
about in many European countries of that time. 
Initially humanism was able to create the impres- 
sion to some that it was seeking to effect a renova- 
tion of the church. In its enlightened school of 
thought, which men like the philosopher Pom- 
ponazzi of Padua (d. 1525) espoused, it would 
have been able to cause the decayed ecclesiastical 
institutions to crumble. But Christian humanism 
could have furnished living ferment for a pro- 
founder faith life by its mystic-Platonic and Augus- 
tinian tendencies. Christian humanism, however, 
made a much greater contribution toward the 
renovation of Catholicism than toward the spread 
of the Reformation in Italy, although Italian Prot- 
estantism quite frequently contained typically hu- 
manistic elements. Thus conditions in Italy did 
not hinder a reform movement, though they like- 
wise did not by any means favor it. 

The message of the Reformation entered into 


Italy in various ways. On the one hand, trade 
between Northern Italy and Upper Germany was 
уегу brisk, and from 1519 onward the writings of 
the Reformation began to circulate on the penin- 
sula in Italian translations, at times published pseud- 
onymously. Secondly, numerous foreign students 
attended Italian universities and frequently con- 
tributed much to spread the teachings of the Ref- 
ormation. Furthermore, Calvinistic views were 
brought in by Piedmont Waldensians, Huguenot 
refugees, and even foreign troops. Finally Walden- 
sian pietism came to Naples from Spain and be- 
came especially fruitful in Italy, as we shall see. 
The protests against Rome, which were heard 
independently of each other in various regions of 
Italy and at various times, had no common basis. 
In fact, various significant differences appeared 
that cannot be accounted for on the basis of 
Lutheran or Calvinistic influences alone. Thus men 
of the Catholic movement for renewal, like Cardi- 
nal Contarini, Morone, Pole, and Sadoleto, did 
not desire in any way to cause a schism. Others, 
like Pietro Martire Vermigli, Girolamo Zanchi, 
Pietro Paolo Vergerio, and Matthias Flacius, were 
determined adherents and propagators of the 
Lutheran or the Calvinistic Reformation. Still 
others, among them Lelio and Fausto Sozzini, 
Matteo Gribaldi, Giorgio Blandrata, and, near the 
end of his life, Bernardino Ochino, espoused the 
concern of a religious humanism in various 
shadings. They considered Servetus rather than 
Calvin their teacher and therefore wound up in 
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antitrinitarianism. After Rome as well as Geneva 
had expelled them, they sought refuge and adher- 
ents for their movement in Poland and Transyl- 
vania. There they also succeeded in founding 
Unitarian churches. One distinct group were the 
Waldensians, who affiliated with the Swiss Refor- 
mation, and the Anabaptists, who had numerous 
congregations in Venice. The latter, together with 
their Swiss brethren in the faith, held an important 
synodin Venice in 1550. Also among them antitrin- 
itarianism spread. In the first half of the 16th cen- 
tury there were principally four regions of im- 
portance for the spread of the Reformation in 
Italy — the Venetian Republic, Naples, three cities 
between Central and Northern Italy: Lucca, Mo- 
dena, and Ferrara, and Piedmont with the Wal- 
densians. 

In Venice the writings of Luther were published 
at an early date, those of Melanchthon and Calvin 
somewhat later. But the region remained mostly 
under the influence of the Lutheran Reformation. 
That was brought about by the fact that pertinent 
literature, which was printed in the second half of 
that century in Southern Germany, for example, 
in the Ungnad Bible Institute in Urach, managed 
to get from there to the eastern regions of the 
Venetian Republic, Istria and Dalmatia. In Venice, 
as in other Italian states, there were numerous 
Catholic monks who were quite responsive to the 
Protestant message. Among them were the first 
martyrs, such as the Franciscans Girolamo Galateo 
(d. in prison, 1541) and Bartolomeo Fonzio (d. 
1562). Others, to be sure, like Francesco Spiera 
(d. 1548) and Antonio Brucioli (d. 1566), denied 
the Protestant faith out of fear. Brucioli hailed 
from Florence. He had translated the Bible into 
Italian and had written several commentaries to 
the Holy Scriptures. From Venice the Reformation 
movement had spread over the entire area of the 
Venetian Republic. It extended to Bergamo on 
the west, where the Augustinian Girolamo Zanchi 
was won for the Protestant cause. The best known 
among these converts is Bishop Pietro Paolo Ver- 
gerio of Capodistria (d. 1564), who in 1535 had 
been sent to Germany by Pope Paul II to invite 
the German princes to the Council at Mantua. He 
had become acquainted with Martin Luther in 
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“Small Catechism of Martin Luther" in Italian. 
Tübingen, 1562 (Wolfenbüttel, Duke August Library) 


Wittenberg and later made the attempt, like his 
brother Giovanni, the bishop of Pola, to introduce 
the Reformation in his diocese. Since their endeav- 
ors were not successful, Pietro Paolo Vergerio 
was compelled to flee abroad after the death of his 
brother. After he had served a few years in Italian 
Switzerland, particularly in Poschiavo and Vico- 
soprano, he accepted the invitation of Duke 
Christoph of Württemberg to Tübingen, where 
he developed an intensive publicity activity in the 
interest of the Reformation. Another Istrian, Mat- 
thias Flacius, whose uncle, Fra Baldo Lupetino of 
Albona, suffered a martyr's death because of his 
faith, also became a diligent disciple of Luther. As 
a Lutheran theologian, Flacius labored exclusively 
in Germany and is therefore identified with the 
German Reformation. 
In 1532 the Spaniard Juan de Valdés (d. 1541) 
came to Naples. His mystic-Erasmian piety to 
some extent contained Lutheran elements. A circle 
GOT. IST. GEREC: UY of noble men and women who belonged to the 
LIE MENSCHEN: А. x Neapolitan and Spanish nobility gathered about 
GNER. psa iis: Кун NN -| him to learn his doctrine, with varying intensity, 
FLACIVS-ILLL, * ASS N It Р . to be sure. Among these were personalities such 
е nn 3 as Giulia Gonzaga, Isabella Brisena, Galeazzo 
Caracciolo, the humanist Marc’ Antonio Flam- 
inio, the Augustinian Pietro Martire Vermigli, as 
—* NN =, well as the Capuchin General Bernardino Ochino, 
у AR ү NEU ae a preacher famous throughout Italy. Valdés' goal 
EZ ; AN \ {к= vi rd eil ju D was a renewal of the inner man. Beyond this, 
| NEN: however, we also find in his writings sundry po- 
lemics against abuses within the Catholic Church. 
After the death of Valdes, several of his followers 
gathered in Viterbo (Latium) around Cardinal 
Pole and Marc’ Antonio Flaminio. Vittoria Colon- 
na and the Tuscan Pietro Carnesecchi, who for a 


| SEITD: "IVTHR-1ST- ENTSCHLAFFE' long time was in contact with Giulia Gonzaga and 

GIBTS-VIL-EGENWILLISCH-PFAFFENE NER, in Naples, also belonged to this 

е А 

EIN-IDER-WIL-DER : KLVGES T - SEIN: The finest work of the Waldensian movement and 
VND-DEN-PREIS BEHALTEN ALLEINE possibly of the entire Italian Reformation in gen- 
eral is the booklet Trattatio utilissimo del beneficio di 
Giesu Christo crocifisso verso i christiani (“Соп- 
cerning the Kindness of Jesus Christ”), which 
appeared in Venice in 1543, a work of the Bene- 
Matthias Flacius Illyricus (15 20-1575). Copper engraving by Balthasar dictine Benedetto of Mantua, whose position was 
Jenichen, 1565 (Coburg, Fortress Art Collection) strongly influenced by Valdés but also by Calvin, 
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as his numerous quotations from the Institutio 
Christiana, the chief dogmatic work of Calvin, 
show. 

In Sicily the Protestant doctrine met with a 
stronger response than was formerly supposed. 
The most recent research has cast a new light on 
this matter. In Palermo, Messina, Syracuse, and 
other cities, small Protestant churches were form- 
ed. The views of the Reformation at first found 
their way into the middle class and the nobility. 
Numerous preachers, theologians, and school 
teachers were charged with heresy. Relations were 
established between Sicilians and the Waldensian 
circle in Naples. At mid-century also the workers 
and the lower strata of the populace were reached 
by the Calvinistic or Lutheran reform movement. 
Between Central and Northern Italy, the small 
republic of Lucca and the duchy of Ferrara, to 
which also the city of Modena belonged, formed 
an important zone for the spread of the Refor- 
mation. Academies, universities, and bookstores 
prepared the way for the new doctrine in these 
areas, as they also did elsewhere in Italy. Prot- 
estant literature, the preaching of Bernardino 
Ochino and Vermigli, the lectures of theologians 
and humanists like the aforementioned Vermigli, 
G. Zanchi, Celio Secondo Curione of Piedmont, 
and Aonio Paleario, the frequent contacts with 
foreign Protestants, especially with Huguenots 
and with Calvin himself, favored the spread of 
the Protestant faith in those areas. 

The reform movement in the Republic of Lucca, 
in which the Protestant efforts were fused with 
the antipathy of the people toward the House of 
Medici and toward Spain, had a character of its 
own. For a time the people seemed to be moved 
by the message of the Reformation, but severe 
suppressive measures and persecutions were not 
long in coming and destroyed what had sprouted, 
just as it did in all other Italian cities. In 1541 
Vermigli came to Lucca and began to promote 
studies in the monastery of San Frediano. Zanchi, 
Curione, Celso Martinenghi of Brescia, and other 
teachers worked with him in the training of new 
Protestant preachers and at the same time in- 
structed prominent citizens in the interpretation of 
the Holy Scriptures. A few years later the evangelic- 
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ally inclined humanist Aonio Paleario of Veroli in 
Latium joined them. The bishop of Modena, Car- 
dinal Morone, strove for an evangelical renewal 
of the Roman Church. He read and disseminated 
the book “Concerning the Kindness of Jesus" as 
a devotional book. As a result, under Paul IV he 
was suspected of heresy and imprisoned for some 
time in the Engelsburg. He was by no means the 
right man to suppress the Protestant movement in 
his diocese. At the same time the book dealer 
Antonio Gadaldino disseminated the booklet 
“Concerning the Kindness of Jesus," which he 
published in a new edition. In Modena there 
appeared for the first time the Reformation book- 
let: EZ Sommario de la Sancta Scriptura ("Sum- 
mary of the Holy Scriptures’’), which nowadays 
is ascribed to Aconcio of Trent. Those who were 
evangelically minded formed the so-called circle 
Albergo dei letterati ("Inn of the Learned"), to 
which also the writer Ludovico Castelvetro 
(d. 1571) belonged who kept an entire library of 
Reformation writings concealed in his home. He 
was subjected to trial as a heretic, but was able 
to flee to Chiavenna in Switzerland. Among other 
things he translated several works of Melanchthon 
into the Italian language. 

In Ferrara, Renata of France, spouse of Duke 
Ercole d'Este, supported the spread of the Refor- 
mation, especially after the visit of Calvin in 1536, 
with whom she corresponded frequently from 
that time. Many Huguenots sought sanctuary with 
her, at least as long as the duke permitted it. The 
university was quite open to the new doctrine, 
and many of the foreign students were adherents 
of the reformers. In 1537 Ochino preached, and 
in 1539 Curione sojourned for two months, in 
Ferrara. The latter gained the humanist Fulvio 
Pellegrini Morato for the Protestant faith. 
Morato's daughter Olimpia became a well-known 
humanist. She married a German physician and 
died at an early age in Heidelberg. 

А gate of entry into Piedmont and Italy for Calvin- 
ism were the Waldensian churches in the Cottian 
Alps, which were in close contact with the Wal- 
densians in the Dauphiné, in Provence, and in 
Calabria. 

They represented a remnant of the Waldensian 
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Pope Clement VII (1478-1534), 
previously Giulio de' Medici. Cop- 
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The burning of Savonarola in the market place оЕ Florence, 
May 23, 1498. Painting by Fra Bartolommeo (Florence, 


San Marco Museum) 
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Above: Cardinal Gasparo Contarini (1483-1542). Engrav- 
ing from P. Giovo, Vitae illustrium virorum. Basel 1576- 
1578 (Wittenberg, Luther Museum) 


Below: Savonarola holding a crucifix. Obverse of a coin 
(Photo: Wittenberg, Archives of the Luther Museum) 
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Above: Presumably a portrait of Giulia Gonzaga (1533- 
1566). Painting by Sebastiano del Piombo (Naples, National 
Museum) 


Below: Cardinal Jacopo Sadoleto (1477—1547). Contempo- 


rary engraving, 1547 (Wittenberg, Luther Museum) 
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Above: Cardinal Reginald Pole (1500-1558). Contemporary 


painting (London, National Portrait Gallery) 


Below: “Most Useful Treatise Concerning the Benefaction 
of Jesus Christ, the Crucified." Printed in Tübingen, 1565. 
Title page, showing Christ on the cross, with Mary and 
John. Appeared first in Venice, 1543 (Ljubljana, University 
Library) 
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The Great Tournament in the Damasus Court of the Vatican. 
In the background St. Peter's Church being built. Engrav- 
ing by Jacob Bink (Wittenberg, Luther Museum) 
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movement of the Middle Ages which at one time 
had spread over large portions of Europe, from 
Sicily into the Mark of Brandenburg, into Pomer- 
ania, Bohemia, and Poland. The Waldensians 
based their protest against the secularization of 
the Roman Church primarily on the Sermon on 
the Mount. They observed the evangelical coun- 
sels in order to lead a perfect life similar to that 
of the apostles. The only absolute authority for 
them was the Word of God, which their itinerant 
preachers proclaimed everywhere in the language 
of the country. In the 15th century they frequently 
had connections with the Taborites and later with 
the Bohemian Brethren. On account of their strict 
Biblicism, the Waldensians were regarded as pre- 
cursors of the Reformation, although in their way 
of life they had retained typically monastic traits 
and their theology was essentially Catholic. Hence 
free will, workrighteousness, and elements of the 
doctrine of transubstantiation were found among 
them. 

In the third decade of the 16th century, the Wal- 
densians had various contacts with reformers, 
especially with Farel, Oecolampadius, and Bucer 
in 1530. These men attempted to gain them for 
the Reformation. In 1532 the Waldensians held 
a general synod in Chanforan in the valley of 
Angrogna in the Cottian Alps, in which they 
resolved to join the Reformation. They renounced 
celibacy, apostolic poverty, the rejection of 
governmental authority as well as of oaths, and 
doctrines which they held in common with the 
Catholic Church. Gradually they replaced their 
itinerant preachers with better-trained pastors, 
and from 1555 onward built a number of churches 
for public worship in defiance of the prohibition 
of the Catholic Church. They commissioned 
Pastor Robert Olivetanus, a cousin of Calvin, to 
translate the Bible into French. This translation 
was able to make its appearance as early as 1555 
in Neuenburg. From that time on the Waldensian 
movement developed into a Reformed church, 
which in the course of the 16th century adopted an 
Italian revision of the French Confessio Gallicana 
(1559) as its confession of faith. 

The doctrines of the Reformation spread rapidly 
in the plain of Piedmont, especially during the 


years of French rule between 1556 and 1559. To 
be sure, Francis I of France was no less intolerant 
than Charles III of Savoy, but the French gover- 
nors and the foreign mercenaries frequently sided 
with Protestantism and promoted the spread of 
the Reformation to the best of their ability, like 
Gauchier Farel, a brother of the reformer of the 
same name, during his activity as governor in 
the Waldensian valleys. The situation changed 
when Piedmont was restored to the House of 
Savoy on the basis of the peace treaty of Chateau- 
Cambresis (1559) and of the obligation assumed by 
Emmanuel Philibert to exterminate the “‘heretics”’ 
in his domain. 

After the reorganization of the Roman Inquisition 
by Paul III, the persecutions, especially under 
Popes Paul IV, Pius V, and Gregory XIII, 
crushed Italian Protestantism completely within 
the space of a few decades. Likewise the prosper- 
ing Reformed congregations in the Piedmont plain 
were completely annihilated. Only the Walden- 
sians in the Alpine valleys held their own and in 
1561concluded the peace of Cavour with Emmanuel 
Philibert. The most cruel persecutions, however, 
were not visited upon them until the second half 
of the 17th century. They continued to maintain 
relationships with the Protestant states, especially 
the Swiss cantons, which always came to their 
rescue in time of need and for three centuries also 
trained their pastors and teachers in the academies 
of Geneva, Lausanne, and Basel. 

In Southern Italy, where the Spanish Inquisition 
was raging, the three Waldensian churches La 
Guardia, San Sisto, and Montalto were completely 
destroyed in a bloody massacre in 1561, after their 
pastor, Giovanni Luigi Paschale, had died at the 
stake in Rome. Some of the Waldensians in 
Apulia (Puglia) fled into safer areas, others sub- 
mitted to the Roman Church. Pius V employed 
stern measures against the "heretics" and hurled 
threats against those who hindered the activity of 
the Inquisition, as even bishops in Sicily and other 
parts of Italy attempted to do. The best-known 
martyrs under Pius V were Pietro Carnesecchi 
(1567) and the humanist Aonio Paleario (1570); 
both died at the stake in Rome. The Reformation 
message initially pushed forward chiefly into a few 
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humanistic and aristocratic circles, but in the 
second half of the century it also reached the 
craftsmen, small business men, and the lower 
strata of the populace, whose representatives 
frequently displayed great courage in the perse- 
cutions. 

Under the terrific pressure of the Inquisition, the 
number of refugees fleeing because of their faith 
constantly increased. Piedmontand Tuscany, as well 
as other Italian states, thereby lost their elite with 
their industry and the special gifts that were now 
destined to enrich foreign cities. The Protestant 
Italians scattered through many areas of Europe 
but went chiefly to Switzerland, which was close 
to their homeland and very hospitable toward 
them. Geneva received the largest colony of 
Italian refugees, some 60 families. These came 
largely from Piedmont and the Republic of Lucca, 
but also from Naples, like Margrave Galeazzo 
Caracciolo, a loyal adherent of Calvin, and from 
other areas. А considerable number of the exiles 
in Italian Switzerland contributed to the spread 
of the Reformation in their localities. Others chose 
the various Reformed cantons of German Switzer- 
land or cities of Northern Europe for their new 
home. Thus a congregation of Italian exiles settled 
in London. Some found no suitable place at all to 
eke out an existence. Of the latter Bernardino 
Ochino is a typical example. He had come to 
Geneva in 1542 and had gathered about himself 
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the first congregation of Italian refugees, but soon 
thereafter moved to Basel and then to Strasbourg, 
where he met Vermigli. Under Edward VI he 
served as a preacher in London and several years 
later became the pastor of the Italian exiles in Zu- 
rich. Because of his antitrinitarian leanings he was 
expelled from the city, so that at the age of 76 he 
was compelled to move to Poland in the winter- 
time. But Poland likewise would not have him 
because of his “heretical” intentions, hence he 
continued on to Austerlitz, where he died pres- 
ently (1565) in a pestilence. 

Pietro Martire Vermigli spent his last years in 
Zurich, after he had taught his moderate Reformed 
theology jointly with Zanchi in Strasbourg and 
later in Oxford. In 1561, one year before his 
death, he participated with Theodore Beza in the 
conversation at Possy. Celio Secondo Curione, 
during his exile, served as professor at the Uni- 
versity of Basel (1544-1569), where he authored 
several books, such as De amplitudine beati regni 
Dei ("Concerning the Extent of the Blessed King- 
dom of God”), which manifest a certain human- 
istic tolerance. Also this city of his choice was 
tolerant toward refugees from every nation and 
of every intellectual trend. 

It would lead us too far afield to follow up on all 
these Italian exiles. They are found everywhere, 
also in the remotest regions of Poland and 
Transylvania. 


VALDO VINAY 


Intimations of Ecumenicity 


fe JERUSALEM, CONSTANTINOPLE, MOSCOW 


The history of the Reformation and the post-Ref- 
ormation period must not be sought exclusively 
in the clash with the papacy and the medieval 
church of the West. There is also an encounter 
between the Reformation figures and forces and 
the churches of the East. The ecumenical outlook 
of recent centuries as well as concern for the 
history of ecumenical encounter was required to 
fit together the individual lines of Protestant- 
Orthodox contact into a clearer picture than was 
available heretofore. 

This does not call for the application of standards 
unrelated to the events that happened at the 
encounter between the Reformation churches and 
the Orthodox churches in the age of the Refor- 
mation. There are standards that apply to the very 
encounter of the two churches. In addition to an 
obvious topical and historic self-consciousness 
we must here include as a necessary prerequisite 
the eschatological understanding of the Refor- 
mation as well as the crisis of Orthodoxy especially 
on Greek soil, which successively claim attention. 
In the concepts “encounter” (Begegnung) and "clash" 
(Auseinandersetzung) a twofold truth is expressed. 
There have been contacts of a positive kind, but 
there has also been the hostile confrontation. Thus 
there have been encounters and clashes of Prot- 
estant and Orthodox Christians in daily, living 
association with one another as well as an en- 
counter and debate that was more academic and 
literary in nature beyond the limits of space. The 
contact of the churches of the Reformation with 


the churches of Orthodoxy, formally speaking, 
embraces a wide compass. It contains a wide range 
of possibilities for interconfessional and ecumeni- 
cal contacts, including even the earnest question 
whether the others are really Christian at all. It is 
not possible to aim at an adequate presentation in 
a few pages. Every encounter of individual Ortho- 
dox and Protestant Christians, nameless people as 
far as we are concerned, that has occurred any- 
where and in any manner would belong to a com- 
plete picture. 

One more preliminary remark is necessary. The 
Reformation of the century to be surveyed must 
not be limited to the impress of Wittenberg, Upper 
Germany, or Geneva. It includes also those mani- 
festations which are described as being “the left 
wing of the Reformation," that is, the Reformation 
in the fullness of its manifestations must include 
also the spiritualistic and Anabaptist groups. It 
also includes the Bohemian Brethren, who, al- 
ready a century earlier, had the first transitory 
contacts with Byzantium and who, in the period 
to be treated, finally came under the influence of 
the church of the Reformation. The Reformation, 
then, also embraces the Protestant movements 
and ecclesiastical structures of the peoples of 
eastern Europe and the Balkans, too often and 
too long overlooked by German Protestantism. 
There is no history of the encounter of the Refor- 
mation with Orthodoxy as a succession of events 
that cohere of themselves and are causally con- 
nected on all sides. The places of the encounter 
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are too widely separated from each other; the 
persons taking part on the one side as well as on 
the other side often have only passing relation 
to one another; the individual encounters occa- 
sionally have a discernible purpose but are often 
also determined by chance. The associations, 
moreover, are not always absolutely of a purely 
"ecclesiastical" nature. The history of the Refor- 
mation itself proliferates into a fullness of political, 
social, and cultural facts, and the same can be said 
of the encounter of the churches of the Reforma- 
tion with the Christianity of the East. The interest 
of the men of the Reformation and their succes- 
sors in western Europe in the church of the East 
is in many instances connected with the realm of 
thought characteristic of the humanists, their love 
of the old Greek world, and their cultivation of 
the Greek language. In this way theological and 
humanistic interests found a way of fertilizing 
each other. 

Already in the year 1519 the church of the East, 
in a decisive hour, came to the attention of the 
Reformation. This happened in the course of 
Luther's debate with Johann Eck at Leipzig. The 
existence of Christians and churches in Greece, 
Africa, and Asia became a weighty argument for 
Luther against the pope's claim to the primacy and 
against the divine sanction of ecclesiastical law, 
especially since these churches had never required 
a confirmation of their bishops, their orders, and 
their direction from the pope at Rome. In the first 
clashes of the Reformation with the papal church, 
the mere existence of the eastern Orthodox church- 
es becomes a sanction for ecclesiastical criticism 
and efforts at reform. The importance of this 
approach has also been understood within Ortho- 
doxy. A Russian correspondent, Franz von 
Baader, who in the last century wrote about 
Russian Orthodoxy's mission to western Europe, 
says in reference to this that this mention of the 
Orthodox churches by Luther was the strongest 
position he took up in the debate at Leipzig 
(Baader, Werke, X, 211). 

In the following period, too, the reformers did not 
give up the idea of proving the validity of their own 
course by reference to the existence and course of 
the Orthodox churches. In Luther's confession 
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On tbe Supper of Christ (1528) he finds the existence 
of Christians under "pope, Turks, Persians, and 
Tartars" a renewed confirmation of his concept of 
the church, that the one holy, Christian church is 
the congregation of Christians in all the world and 
that it gains its character not through the pope and 
canon law but through the Gospel itself (WA 26, 
506, 58). Later, too, Luther does not lose sight of 
Orthodoxy, as, for example, in his writing Oz the 
Councils and Churches (1539). But here words of 
criticism attach themselves to the positive state- 
ments that previously stood in the foreground. 
Like the church of Rome, the church of Con- 
stantinople falls under the verdict of decay. Both 
churches have “‘quarreled about the idle primacy 
with absolutely rotten, lame, and useless twaddle 
until the devil has finally gobbled up both of 
them" (WA 50, 578-579). Appreciation for the 
reality of the existence of the Eastern Church joins 
the stereotyped picture of her freedom from Rome. 
Hereby the total picture becomes more somber but 
at the same time more realistic. 

In the second half of the century the theologians 
of the Reformation churches increasingly follow 
this critical viewpoint. One of these was Stephan 
Gerlach, for a time ambassadorial preacher in 
Constantinople. The church of the East, he reports, 
has also received an admixture of superstition and 
errors. There is also no reason to suppose that the 
Christians of Constantinople will give these up, 
because they do not deviate from their fidelity to 
the fathers, who held exactly the same views. He 
was one of the few German theologians who was 
able to obtain concrete knowledge of the reality 
of Orthodox life and Eastern piety over and above 
travel encounters and observations on individual 
matters. His impressions confirm judgments made 
of old. "In short, they are papists almost at all 
points with the exception of the procession of the 
Holy Ghost, leavened bread, purgatory, and that 
the pope is not Christ's vicar." They take their 
stand “їп simplicity and ignorance on good 
works” (Journal, p. 118). 

But according to Gerlach's words, this judgement 
of the second and third generation of Protestant 
Christians is matched by the view of the Orthodox 
that is becoming more and more critical as it 
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Stephan Gerlach, the emper- 
ors ambassadorial preacher 
in Constantinople. Theologian 
and professor in Tübingen. 
Frontispiece in his book: 
“Тве Diary of Stephan Ger- 
lach the Elder," Frankfort on 
the Main, 1074 (Marburg, 
University Library) 
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Above: Prince Constantine of Ostrog (1514-1608), voivode 
(governor) of Kiev. The most prominent and richest 
magnate in Volhynia. From 1590 on he supported his own 
academy in Ostrog. He opposed the Brest Union and sup- 
ported the Confederation of Vilna (1599) (Berlin, State 
Museums) 


Below: Title page of the Ostrog Bible of 1581 (Hanover, 
Lower Saxony State Library) 
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Sketch of а patriarch. From Martin Crusius, 


Turcograecia, Basel, 1584 (Marburg, University Library) 


considers the ecclesiasticism of the church of the 
Reformation: “They regard us as idle heretics who 
have nothing else to do but to pose idle questions. 
To be sure, they think everything has been decided 
in the assemblies of the fathers and there need be 
no further strife" (Journal p.396). Gerlach’s 
estimate of these Orthodox positions received a 
weighty confirmation. When the theologians ofthe 
faculty of Tübingen in the years 1573-1581 wrote 
several letters to the patriarch of Constantinople, 
the important Jeremias II, to set forth their posi- 
tions and to procure understanding for the same, 
the patriarch finally cut off the correspondence. 
In doing this he issued words that determined 
Eastern-Protestant ecclesiastical relations for that 
century as well as for later times: “You describe 
our weapons as uscless ... Go your way! Do not 
write to us anymore about dogmas but only for 
friendship’s sake, if you wish it! Good-bye!” 
This is a word of emphatic skepticism about 
further possibilities of such encounters. This 
breaking off of relations confronts the strong and 
living self-consciousness of youthful Reformation 
Christianity with the self-consciousness of a 
church that has not arisen only recently but, 
according to its opinion, goes back to apostolic 
times, that clings to the past and regards the 
preservation of this inheritance as its task. Human- 
istic theologians, filled with a love for sources, 
influenced by a veneration for Greek culture as 
far as they understood it, had to be told that it 
was not only individual dogmas and selected 
controversial issues that required discussion but 
that the whole understanding of history and church 
was a different one for the Orthodox. After some 
individuals in Orthodoxy had at first understood 
the rise of the Reformation as a challenge of 
Rome's position that they greeted with joy, the 
phenomenon was for the Orthodox world even- 
tually only further proof of the restless spirit for 
innovations with which Orthodoxy had re- 
proached the West since the days of the patriarch 
Photius. 
The knowledge which they had of each other was 
manifold but not deep. It suffered on both sides 
from prejudices that were the inheritance of cen- 
turies. Proof of the interest of the Reformation in 
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the world of the Greek East is to be seen in the 
work of Martin Crusius of Tübingen entitled 
Turcograecia ("Greek Turkey"), published at 
Basel in 1584, the lecture delivered by David 
Chytráus in Rostock, and finally Melanchthon's 
translation of the Augsburg Confession into 
Greek. The relations of individual persons can be 
regarded as testimonies of Orthodox interest in 
the events of the Reformation. Concerns of a 
cultural-reformed and political nature were often 
mingled with these. Thus the problem of the con- 
quest of the Turkish power and effective resis- 
tance to further Turkish advance was at the 
back of these interests. Antonios Eparchos of 
Corcyra, belongs to these isolated individuals. In 
his contacts with Melanchthon in 1543 he was 
chiefly concerned with an ideological basis for 
the defense against the Turks. In 1560 there ap- 
peared in Wittenberg as a guest in Melanchthon's 
house a Serb bearing the Greek name Demetrios. 
He became a key figure in Protestant-Orthodox 
contacts between Wittenberg, Transylvania, Wal- 
lachia, the principality of Moldavia, and Constan- 
tinople. The Orthodox viewpoint of the Ref- 
ormation was eventually given literary treatment 
in the travel report of Nykander Nukaios. 

The encounter with the Orthodoxy of the people 
of the Balkans and of the eastern Slavs matches 
the contacts of the reformers with individual 
persons from the patriarchate of Constantinople. 
When the Reformation reached Livonia, the 
Anabaptist Melchior Hofman in 1525 called on 
the citizens of Dorpat to smash the images. The 
church of the Russians, dedicated to Saint Nich- 
olas, was also implicated in this. This was one of the 
first real and at the same time hostile encounters. 
The Russians did not forget it. Livonian history 
writing, too, is for a long time occupied with the 
question of the consequences of this incident and 
similar events in the political sphere. A similar 
statement can be made for Swedish-Russian en- 
counters, in which the different evaluation of icons 
led to tensions. On the occasion of a Swedish am- 
bassadorial journey to Novgorod in 1557, for 
example, an icon was burnt by a Swede. Because 
of the disturbance that had been created in the 
Russian Church by the sect of Judaizers, reports 
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View of the patriarchate in Constantinople. From Martin Crusius, 
Turcograeciae, Basel, 1584 (Marburg, University Library) 


about iconoclastic measures could not but make the 
Reformation appear to the Russians like a renewal 
of the iconoclastic heresy of the eighth century. 
When Ivan IV set out with his armies for Livonia 
in the seventies of the 16th century, Russian- 
Orthodox self-consciousness together with mes- 
sianic enthusiasm went with him into the land 
formerly belonging to the Order of Teutonic 
Knights. Here occurred that characteristic little in- 
cident in which the Lutheran pastor of Koknese ap- 
proached the czar during his stay in the village and 
tried to explain to him the Reformation view of the 
doctrine of justification. The czar gave him a cut 
with his whip, the chronicler reports, and crying 
out, “Со to the devil with your Luther!" galloped 
away (Salomon Henning, Lifflendische Churlendische 
Chronika, Script. Rerum Livonicarum, П, 269). 
More extensive and more important contacts 
between the Reformation and Orthodoxy are like- 
wise linked with Ivan IV and his theological 
interests. Jan Rokyta, a preacher of the Bohemian 
Brethren resident in Poland, took part in a mission 
of Polish magnates to Russia in the role of am- 
bassadorial preacher. The conversations which he 
had with the czar were put down in writing 
(P. Oderborn, Joannis Basilidis Magni Moscoviae 
Ducis Vita, Wittenberg, 1585). An important 
feature in the conduct of Rokyta is that he did 
not act on his own initiative but was sent out with 
instructions from his elders to render help by 
such encounter in preparing the way for the Gospel 
also in Russia. The discussion ended with strong 
words from the czar declaring that the Protestants 
actually lived like swine because they did not 
observe the fasts. It was also quite impossible, 
said he, to impart a knowledge of the ordinances 
on fasts to swine. In this period written polemics 
against Protestantism begins in Russian Ortho- 
doxy (Cf. Ludolf Müller, Die Kritik des Protestan- 
tismus in der russischen Theologie vom 16.—18. Jabr- 
bundert, Wiesbaden, 1951). 

Political factors caught up with the basic negative 
attitude. Already in the last quarter of the 16th 
century, for example, German Lutherans founded 
their first congregation in Moscow. It is certain 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem. From Salomon Schweig- that little radiated from here into the Orthodox 
' 1664 (Marburg, University Library) environment. And yet, with this first establishment 
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of a congregation in Russia а way was opened 
which made it possible for the confessions to get 
to know each other on the basis of personal 
encounter in place of an acquaintance from mere 
hearsay. At all events, it remained a significant 
fact that national differences also always coincided 
with differences of confession. The religious and 
the national factors strengthened each other and, 
in the event of political differences, also encum- 
bered discussion between confessions. 

The encounters between Reformation and Ortho- 
dox Christians were rich in results in Polish- 
Lithuanian territory. Its rich Reformation history 
includes the most intensive encounter between 
the Reformation and Orthodoxy. Significant in 
this was the juxtaposition of manifold religious, 
cultural, and political motives. 

In this connection mention must be made of the 
General Confederation of Wilna. It originated in 
1599 as an emergency coalition of Protestant and 
Orthodox representatives with the purpose of 
protecting themselves against the re-Catholiciza- 
tion of the Polish-Lithuanian state. Неге, in place of 
many other names, those of the Protestant prince 
Radziwill and Constantine of Ostrog, the powerful 
Orthodox nobleman in the east of the empire, may 
be mentioned. With the latter name manifold 
religious, cultural, and political contacts of Refor- 
mation and Orthodox Christians that radiated all 
the way to the Moscow area are associated. With 
the work of Constantine of Ostrog we associate 
Cyrill Lukaris, a man whose activity was to have 
important results for Orthodoxy in the following 
century. The beginnings of his activity in Poland 
reach back into the last decade of the century. The 
confession of Cyrill Lukaris, taking up reformed 
elements, led to inner-Orthodox clashes and finally 
to the anti-Reformation positions of Peter Mogila, 
the metropolitan of Kiev from 1632, of the synod 
of Jassy in the year 1642, and of the patriarch of 
Jerusalem Dositheos in the year 1672. 
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The contacts of the Reformation with the Ortho- 
dox Christians of the Balkans are also important. 
It was not only from Transylvania that Reforma- 
tion influences emanated. In the years 1561-1503, 
Jakobus Heraklides Despota made an attempt at 
a religious and political reformation on a Prot- 
estant basis in the Orthodox Rumanian princi- 
pality of Moldavia. It failed. Still later came the 
efforts of the important Hans von Ungnad in the 
area of the Balkans and reaching out into the 
Ukraine. He had distinguished himself in the 
Habsburg lands in the battles against the Turks 
and had held high administrative posts. Then he 
settled in Württemberg. Together with southern 
Slavs he worked from here as a base and tried to 
make a home for the Protestant message in the 
Balkans by means of extensive enterprise in 
printed mission materials for the Reformation. 
One must not regard the encounter of those who 
have been named and the many who remain 
unnamed as a unified, organized undertaking, 
whether in the German Empire, where this or that 
Greek, Serb, Pole, Lithuanian, or Russian hap- 
pened to come, whether in the chief places of 
exchange between East and West like Venice, or 
whether in Wallachia, Moldavia, Transylvania, 
Constantinople, Poland-Lithuania, or Russia. In 
the absence of a central executive organization the 
Reformation and Orthodox churches were not in 
a position to cope with such an undertaking. The 
ecumenical encounter between the Reformation 
and Orthodoxy, in its beginnings, was always a 
matter of individuals or at most, a matter of a 
small circle. At the same time the Reformation, 
especially in its penetration into Slavic territory, 
was the active part of the encounter. А powerful 
Reformation self-consciousness often impossible 
for us today to imagine was the motor of those 
contacts and encounters, and these were not 
lacking in the following centuries, even if they did 
become rarer at first. | 


WILHELM KAHLE 
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